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DESTITUTE REFUGEES FROM THE FIGHTING at Hengyang living on the station 
platform at Tushan, Kweichow. Some of these people have been a month on the way and 
have exhausted all their resources. Tushan is a small town at the end of the rail line. The 
trip from Kweilin, which ordinarily occupies two days, took six days in trains so crowded 
that people were sitting on top of it. 

Southwest China s Emergency Appeal 
Answered; Situation Called Desperate 



During the last few weeks, United China 
Relief has been applying all available funds 
over and above its usual program to help meet 
some of the many emergencies arising out of 
the new Japanese offensive in southwest China. 
Schools, colleges, hospitals, industrial coopera- 
tives, orphanages, institutions for the blind, 
have been given emergency grants to cover the 
cost of evacuation from danger zones. Special 
appropriations have been made for helping 
refugees as they make their weary trek to un- 
known destinations. More than $50,000,000 
(Chinese) has already been granted for these 
acute emergencies and hardly a day goes by 
without new appeals coming in. The refugee 
situation in Kweichow Province has been de- 



scribed by competent observers as the “most 
desperate since the war started.” 

The Chinese News Service estimates that 
there are now 20,000 refugees in Kweiyang, 
capital of Kweichow Province and the number 
is increasing. In addition to medical aid sup- 
plied by United China Relief. The Provincial 
Health Bureau, the International Relief Com- 
mittee, the National Red Cross of China and 
the Kweiyang College of Medicine are also sup- 
plying assistance. 

The picture accompanying this article was 
taken by Dr. Lennig Sweet, U.C.R. program 
director, on a recent tour through the stricken 
province. (Other pictures of Kweichow by Dr. 
Sweet are on page 5.) 



U.C.R. Activity, 
Aid To China 
On Increase 

United China Relief in 1944 maintained the 
increasing tempo of activity which has marked 
the organization from its inception in 1941 and 
reached another new high in its effective aid 
to China. In spite of a number of difficult 
obstacles, including Chinese inflation, trans- 
portation difficulties and military reverses in 
some sectors, more than $10,000,000 was applied 
to the manifold activities of United China Re- 
lief and its agencies in China. 

Looking ahead into 1945, there is every 
reasonable expectation that the amount of 
money available for the China program will be 
at least a million dollars greater. It also seems 
reasonable to hope that during the current year, 
development of new programs of assistance 
can be realized when the blockade to China is 
finally broken. It is planned that when that 
time comes, a considerable part of aid to China 
might be in the form of goods. 

During 1944, United China Relief activities 
on the American front were also greatly in- 
creased and the Division of Committee Services 
in its annual report cited approximately 4,000 
active committees now in operation throughout 
the country. Interest in the educational phase 
of the U.C.R. program grew by leaps and 
bounds, resulting in the largest increase in 
services and materials requested by local com- 
mittees and school authorities since the organi- 
zation of the Committee Sendees Division. Also 
indicative of this increased interest in China, 
was the demand for the 1944 U.C.R. motion 
picture film “Here Is China.” A total of 360 
copies of the film have been in circulation 
since it was produced early in the year, either 
through the Office of War Information de- 
positories or U.C.R. national headquarters, and 
the demand has at times exceeded the number 
of available films. Another indication is the in- 
crease in demand for “News of China,” which 
has a monthly circulation of 35,000 as com- 
pared to approximately 22,000 a year ago. Dur- 
ing the year, 80 speakers obtained through the 
national headquarters speaker’s bureau ad- 
dressed a total of 558 meetings in all parts of 
the country. 

Heralding further increase in the program 
carried on in the United States was the recent 
action of the board of directors providing for 
a Committee on American Activities with re- 
sponsibility in the field of public relations and 
local committees. 
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Thanks Extended 
For American Aid 



Must Win Battle of Supply 
And Production, Nelson Asserts 

Likening the current Chinese situation to that which prevailed among all the 
United Nations following the Pearl Harbor attack, when enemy forces were advanc- 
ing on every front, Donald M. Nelson, former U. S. War Production Board 
chairman, in a recent speech in Chungking declared that the productive effort and 
morale of the civilian population can make the difference between victory and de- 
feat for a nation. Mr. Nelson was in China to aid in setting up a War Production 
Board there. 



Mr. Nelson said in part: 

“The first major battles won by the United 
Nations were the battles of production and sup- 
ply. In the United States we put every ounce 
of our energy into the job of producing every- 
thing that was needed to destroy the enemy on 
the battlefronts, and to maintain the essential 
civilian economy. At the same time, we worked 
out ways of overcoming the menace of the 
submarines in the vital traffic lanes of the world. 
Not until we had won the battles of production 
and supply could we establish battle superiority 
over the enemy. 

“I consider the creation of the Chinese War 
Production Board a big forward step — the 
biggest economic step yet taken by China 
toward the destruction of our enemy. We can- 
not realistically expect the military position of 
China to improve very much until China wins 
her battles of production and supply. Only 
then can the quality of the brave Chinese and 
American soldiers and of the generals who are 
directing our strategy make itself fully felt in 
the destruction of the Japanese armies. Like the 
problem of the United Nations at the time of 
Pearl Harbor, the Chinese problem is to find 
ways of containing the enemy’s advance while 
winning the battles of production and supply. 

Backbone of Victory 

“Those battles must be won, and won soon. 
In the wars of past centuries, the civilian popu- 
lation often felt detached from, and even in- 
different to the fighting of the army. Today, as 
China knows only too well, the civilian front is 
inseparable from the battle front. They are one 
and the same. In modern total war, the civilian 
population has a vital part in achieving victory. 
The productive effort and the morale of the 
civilian population can make the difference be- 
tween victory and defeat for the fighting troops. 
I saw that proof in Russia. There, at the time 
of greatest military danger, when the German 
armies were deep in the heart of Russia, the 
Russian fighting men derived new strength and 
confidence from the fierce patriotism and re- 
lentless work of the people in the factories and 
on the farms. In every country, in the United 
States, the same principle holds true. The will 
of the people to win the war is the backbone 
of victory on the battlefield. 

“We realize that to win the battles of produc- 
tion and supply China will need all of her 
courage and tenacity. We realize the tremend- 
ous economic difficulties which beset your coun- 
try today. With much of your richest territory 
in the hands of the enemy, with a tight block- 
ade around your coast, the prolonged war is 
putting a heavy strain on your people. You are 
struggling with the perils of a vicious inflation. 
You are confronted by a terrible transporta- 
tion shortage, with fewer than 6,800 trucks to 




DONALD M. NELSON 



serve the 200,000,000 people of Free China. You 
lack many of the facilities, the machinery and 
equipment, necessary to do your industrial 
work. But the job must be done. All of Free 
China must be made to understand that now, 
under the War Production Board, the nation’s 
efforts to produce in the face of these great 
odds have been brought together as a single 
force aimed at a single goal. That concentration 
of strength will shorten the war and will bene- 
fit all the people of the nation. 

First Task of the W.P.B. 

“I certainly do not regard the Chinese War 
Production Board as a panacea for all of 
China’s economic ills. China’s economy cannot 
be transformed all at once, over night. For 
years during this terrible war there has been 
adverse trend in China’s economic affairs. Our 
first task is to reverse that trend. We must drive 
the curve of Chinese production once more 
upward. Once production is moving forward, 
many of the economic problems of China will 
begin to straighten themselves out. 

“We all realize, of course, that the total 
amount of Chinese war production that can be 
expected even under the most favorable con- 
ditions is small in comparison with American 
production. Limited as Chinese productive 
facilities are, however, they can be of vital im- 
portance. I think we can expect to see three 
great benefits resulting from the mobilization 



Appreciation for American gifts to China 
and words of praise for the careful way in 
which United China Relief funds are adminis- 
tered in China have been received from K.M. 
Hsu, a Chinese member of the American Ad- 
visory Committee in Chungking, through which 
the Church Committee for China Relief oper- 
ates. His letter follows : 

“As a Chinese member and acting chairman 
of the American Advisory Committee, I wish 
to express my deep appreciation of the gener- 
ous help rendered to us by the American 
people through the medium of the United China 
Relief. This help has come to us at a time 
when the need is most acute. I am sure that 
without it our people would have had a much 
more difficult time than we are having now. 
This manifestation of sympathy and good will 
on the part of the American people will be 
long remembered with affectionate feelings by 
us in the course of our struggle for a lasting 
peace and world prosperity. 

“The work of the American Advisory Com- 
mittee in China stresses primarily disaster re- 
lief and child welfare. This is a stupendous 
task but the help given through this group has 
reached hundreds of thousands of civilian 
refugees and war-effected children all over the 
country and is deeply appreciated by our 
people as well as by our Government. I am 
glad to have the opportunity of serving on the 
Committee and I can vouch for the conscien- 
tiousness and carefulness of all the members 
and field directors who deal with the increas- 
ing needs in this time of emergency.” 

“K. M. Hsu” 



of Chinese economy for war purposes under 
the War Production Board. The first benefit 
will be an increased flow of urgently needed 
munitions to the battlefronts. The second bene- 
fit will be a strengthening of the morale of the 
brave and enduring Chinese people as they 
sense their growing productive powers, and as 
they sense the possibilities of future develop- 
ment which those powers carry with them. 

Outlook for China Brighter 

“Given full cooperation in war production, I 
think that the outlook for China is brighter 
than it ever has been during this war. The hard 
work of China’s civilian population in war pro- 
duction will speed military victory, and it will 
also yield extra dividends for the Chinese na- 
tion when the war comes to an end. Through 
learning to produce for war, China will learn 
to produce for peace, will begin to travel the 
road that leads to industrial greatness. In the 
world of the future, no nation can be great 
which is not industrial as well as agricultural. 

“The world’s attitude toward China is bound 
to be favorably affected by wartime proof of 
China’s ability to obtain internal cooperation, 
and to work as a national unit toward a con- 
structive goal. Then the War Production, Board 
and the cooperative enterprise for which it 
stands will not only be fighting for victory in 
war, but building industries essential to the 
future of China as a great power. China has in 
her hands today a magnificent opportunity, and 
I pray that you will use that opportunity 
wisely to lay the economic foundation of a 
splendid destiny.” 
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Honan Refugees 
Are Sent Funds 



Word has come from Dr. Lennig Sweet, 
U.C.R. Program Director now in Chungking, 
of the appropriation of $2,000,000 (Chinese) 
for the relief of war refugees from Honan 
Province at Paochi in southwestern Shensi. 
This appropriation was made upon the recom- 
mendation of William L. Hsu, general secretary 
of the Chinese Industrial Cooperatives, and 
B. Y. Lin, counsellor of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Forestry, who recently returned 
from a one and a half months’ trip to the 
eastern Shensi area. 

They reported that in Paochi there were 
more than 1,000 desperate and destitute families 
evacuated from Honan during the Japanese 
offensive in the province last spring. The re- 
lief appropriation is to help these families make 
a new start in life in Shensi and will he dis- 
tributed to them in grain. 




ONE OF THE MOST EFFECTIVE United 
China Relief chairmen in the Southwest is 
Mrs. C. M. Weston of Little Rock, Ark. She 
is a student of international relations, and 
prominent as a speaker before clubs and 
church groups interested in world affairs. 
Mrs. Weston recently conducted a class of 
500 studying Asia for the United Council 
of Church Women in Little Rock. She has 
organized a United China Relief Committee 
which is carrying on an aggressive program. 
During the month of October, the motion 
picture “Here is China” was shown before 
20 groups totaling 3,127 in Little Rock. 



Dr. Wilson Compton, who was Washington, 
D. C. chairman for U.C.R., has accepted the 
presidency of Washington State College, Pull- 
man, Wash. Our new chairman in Washington, 
D. C., chairman for U.C.R. , has accepted the 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 





SHEPHERDING IS AN EVERYDAY CHORE to these girl pupils at the School for Chil- 
dren of Guerrilla Fighters. Agile as the anim als themselves, the children clamber over the 
hilly terrain and bring their charges safely back from the grazing area. This school, sup- 
ported by China Aid Council of United China Relief, cares for more than 200 children who 
range in age from 6 to 16. 

48 Caves and Three Houses Comprise 
Unusual School in Guerrilla Country 



In the guerrilla areas of North China the School for Children of Guerrilla Sol- 
diers has grown from six stone caves and three houses early in 1942, to 48 caves 
and three houses now, the director of the school advises China Aid Council. This 
support has made it possible to increase not only the number of children cared for, 



but also to expand the curriculum. 

The general philosophy is expressed as 
“educating children to carry on the war of re- 
sistance against the Japanese, inculcate love of 
country and its people, respect labor, train 
bodies to be healthy, promote cultural knowl- 
edge and prepare for day by day living.” 

Children are taught, in addition to the stan- 
dard subjects, how to till land, grow vegetables, 
plant trees, and take care of the livestock 
needed to feed the pupils. They are trained to 
weave and spin, knit and sew, do shoe repairing 
and to make jam from their own fruit harvest. 
This gives them an understanding of the hard 
work that goes into feeding and clothing them. 
They show remarkable progress from term to 
term, maintaining high grades in their studies, 
performing plays and concerts for each other 
and the villages around the school area. After 
a five-year course, children are graduated and 
become part of adult groups in various parts 
of the guerrilla areas, passing on their knowl- 
edge and skills to others less fortunate. 

In the three years since the founding of the 
school, more than a hundred pupils have been 
graduated. Recreation and diet deficiencies still 
need improvement. The classrooms are poorly 
ventilated and lighted. But the progress made 
in the face of such difficulties is an inspiration 
to the staff at the school. The students are well 
prepared, in spite of shortages, to be useful to 
their community, and their program of self- 
help is a beacon of good citizenship. 



Cigarets Plentiful 9 
But Priced a Bit High 

Cigaret stands in Chungking offer more than 
150 different brands for sale to the smoker who 
has the price. The cost per month for an 
average smoker is $8,400 (Chinese) of which 
approximately $5,000 (Chinese) goes to the 
treasury in the form of monopoly profits, as 
tobacco has been a state monopoly since July, 
1942. Profits from tobacco now take third place 
in national revenue, first and second places be- 
ing occupied by land tax in kind and direct 
taxes. 

Statistics indicate a sizable increase in pro- 
duction in 1942 and 1943. Revenue for monopoly 
on tobacco amounted to $100,551,688 (Chinese) 
in 1942 and $1,095,681,382 (Chinese) in 1943. 
The estimate for 1944 is $1,600,000,000 
(Chinese). 

Cigaret smoking was first introduced to 
Chungking in 1911 but it did not become popular 
until 1922. 



The Kansu-Szechwan highway, one of the 
six trunk lines in Kansu, and the only direct 
route connecting these two provinces, .will be 
ready for traffic next summer. A section of 
160 miles is already in serviceable condition. 
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CHINA TRAVELS ON RUBBER. These pony carts are a usual mode of travel in 
Chungking. Their rubber tires are said to be from an over-supply from Burma which 
were intended for trucks which are not now available in China. Photo by Lennig Sweet. 
U.C.R. Program Director. 



General Lim Named 
Special Lecturer 
at Columbia Univ. 



Lt. General Robert K. S. Lim, chief of the 
Supervisory and Planning Commission of the 
Chinese Army Medical Service, has been ap- 
pointed special lecturer in the Department of 
Physiology of Columbia University in New 
York City. 

It will be remembered that General Lim was 
in this country during the spring of 1944 when 
he consulted with the surgeon general of the 
U. S. Army, directors of the American Bureau 
for Medical Aid to China, and other American 
medical groups in an effort to gather new ideas 
for the Chinese Army Medical Service. He 
made his headquarters with ABMAC, the 
U.C.R. agency which has been sending medical 
aid to his country since 1937. 



There is no draft in the* Chinese guerrilla 
army — the only way to join is to kill a Jap 
and take away his rifle and his ammunition. 




CHINA — ENGLAND — POLAND DAY was recently held under the auspices of the War 
Chest of Berkeley, California. Because 1944 was the 33rd anniversary of the founding of 
the Chinese Republic, the representatives of the British and Polish Societies presented rep- 
resentatives of United China Relief a birthday cake. Shown above are Dr. Fitch, Mrs. 
Wilson, Rev. Father Thomas, Mrs. Olney, Dr. Louderback and Mrs. Rugh. 



Virginia Pupils Have 
Projects On China 

Pupils of the 8th grade of Farmville High 
School at Farmville, Virginia, have carried on 
an interesting and instructive program on 
China under the direction of their instructor, 
Mrs. C. R. Little. Essays by members of the 
class and samples of other work sent to United 
China Relief headquarters indicate extensive 
•research and great care with their projects. 
The studies included a variety of subjects such 
as costumes, religion, famous personalities, 
agriculture, etc. Among those from whom fine 
essays were received were : 

Lucy Jane Morton, Geraleen Woolridge, 
Forest Mason, Nancy Hyatt, Barbara Law- 
horne, Walter Lee Moring, Juanita Cox, Sara 
Graham, Betty Jean Daye, Mamie Berry, Shir- 
ley Newman, Ruth Lacy, Charlotte Hall Davis, 
Helen Dean and Ruby Hatcher. 



44 Assist 99 For China to Edison 



From China came the bamboo that 
made Edison’s electric lamp possible in 
1879. Nineteen years before, an Eng- 
lishman had produced a weak electric 
lamp bulb, but he failed to devise a last- 
ing filament. The bamboo paved the 
way for Edison. Tungsten later sup- 
planted the carbonized bamboo. 



American child health programs in China 
are eliminating the binding of the feet of girl 
babies, even in the most remote sections of 
the country. 

The migration of 50 million Chinese refugees 
(more than the population of Great Britain, 
France, or Italy) to the interior provinces is 
the greatest mass trek in history, out-number- 
ing by almost 20 million the immigrants from 
Europe to America from 1776 to 1860. 



China declared war on Japan the day after 
Pearl Harbor — although they had been fight- 
ing since July 7, 1937. Japan has not yet de- 
clared war on China, preferring to consider 
the fighting there as the “China Incident.” This 
“Incident” has already cost Japan more than 
ten times the amount she spent on the Russo- 
Japanese war and five times as many men. 



One of every five persons in the world is a 
Chinese. 



One of the International Peace Hospitals, 
founded by Dr. Norman Bethune in the guer- 
rilla area, is headed by a highly trained Japa- 
nese doctor. He asked to be allowed to work 
in the hospital after he was taken prisoner. 
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G.I. Joe in West China 



Open Letter to U. S. Mothers Describes Him There 



Following are excerpts from an “open letter” to U. S. mothers written by Chang 
Ju-yen, a young Chinese college graduate. It was first published in the n civs paper Ta 
Kung Pao, Chungking. 



This West China city where a lot of your 
hoys are gathered has a population of over half 
a million. It is a cultural city of Free China. 
There are eight or nine universities, and col- 
leges, half of which are missionary institutions 
which are, generally speaking, highly Ameri- 
canized. The students in the missionary uni- 
versities number more than 3000 and they like 
to spend their leisure time with your boys. On 
Saturdays and Sundays they get together for 
ball games or entertainment programs. When 
they sing at the top of their voices, or laugh 
with wide open open mouths, or just jump 
around, they are like little children. When mid- 
night comes you boys would send us home in 
their jeeps, shaking hands with us and saying 
“Good Night” or “So Long” when we get 
back. 

Rain or shine, we can always see your boys 
sauntering on the streets in groups of three or 
five. They like best Chun Hsi Road, which is 
the busiest street in this city, another street 
dotted with handicraft and brassware shops, 
and the lane where embroidery shops congre- 
gate. 

Your boys are much taller and bigger than 
we ‘are. When their jeeps are stopped or when 
they go into a store to do some shopping, a lot 
of Chinese will swarm around them. Some of 
the children will climb up to the jeep to toot 
the horn ; others are likely to hold up their 
thumbs and holler, “Hello, Ting Hao!” Then 
your boys will laugh. They, too, will hold up 
tneir thumbs and return the Ting Hao, Ting 
Hao greeting (which means “tops” or “very 
good”). When they get back to their jeeps and 
start off, the kids will raise their little hands 
and say “good-bye” or “bye-bye” in English. 

Your boys are interested in Chinese rick- 
shas. Outside our campus one day, one of your 
boys stopped a ricksha puller and did not want 
him to move away. Not knowing any English, 
the rickshaman was quite embarrassed. Two of 
our schoolmates appeared on the scene and ex- 
plained to the man that the young American 
only wanted to have a picture taken of himself 
pulling a ricksha. His grin broadened when he 
got back the ricksha and his hand held the 
shafts tightly. That must have been a good 
picture. Maybe the American boy’s mother in 
the United States has already received a copy 
of that snapshot. 

Since your sons’ arrival here, this city has 
become even more prosperous. Streets have 
been widened and paved. More street lights 
have been installed. Many new, smart restau- 
rants and cafes have opened up. Most of these 
well-decorated, well-supplied restaurants are 
located on Chun Hsi Road. A lot of them have 
special “Welcome-Our-Allied-Friends” signs 
over their doorways. The waiters in these es- 
tablishments, on the whole, can speak some 
English. 

Your sons do not suffer from the incon- 
veniences of the language barrier. Besides those 
restaurants, there is also a hostel operated by 
our Goverment. In this hostel, the staff mem- 
bers are either former teachers or college stu- 



SICK SOLDIERS WAITING FOR TREATMENT outside of the Chinese Red Cross in 
Kweiyang. Chinese Red Cross is treating some 500 sick soldiers a day in the city of Kwei- 
yang and states that about this number are billeted with families because the hospitals have 
too few beds to take care of them. Picture by Dr. Lennig Sweet, U.C.R. Program Director. 



dents who have been drafted by the Govern- 
ment to render wartime service. And these 
people can speak English. A three-story build- 
ing of Chinese palatial architecture, this hostel 
was formerly used as a guest house for high- 
ranking Chinese Government officials and mili- 
tary officers. All the furniture and fixtures in 
the building, however, are of Western style. I 
went over to the hostel this morning and saw 
that every room was filled with your boys. 
Some of them were playing bridge. On the 
wall are two big Chinese and American flags 
with the words, “Victory Is Ours” cut out in 
red paper. 



Marco Polo, who visited China from 1275 
to 1292 (and brought back to Italy a grand 
new dish called spaghetti), wrote that “all over 
the country of Cathay there is a kind of black 
stones existing in beds in the mountains which 
they (the Chinese) dig out and burn like fire- 
wood. If you supply the fire with them at 
night, you will find them still alight in the 
morning; and they make such capital fuel that 
no other is used throughout the country.” That 
was the first that Europe heard about coal. 



A YOUNG SCOUT takes care of his 
younger brother. Note the baby is being car- 
ried on his back in a “pao-tai” which is what 
his mother uses when she carries the baby 
papoose fashion. Picture taken at Kweichow 
province refugee camp by Lennig Sweet, 
U.C.R. Program Director. 
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Romance Started In Pre-War 
Peiping Culminates In New York 



A romance which began in pre-war Peiping culminated this month in the 
marriage of Miss Pin Pin Tan and Dr. Ching Tung Liu. After more than seven 
years these sweethearts of college days were reunited in New York where Dr. Liu ar- 
rived just in time to celebrate Christmas. 



They did not foresee a long separation when 
Miss T’an came to Radcliffe College in 1938 
for a year of graduate studies, while Dr. Liu 
was completing his surgical internship at the 
hospital of Peiping Union Medical College. In 
July of that year, however, China was plunged 
into war. Although an American citizen, born 
in Honolulu, Dr. Liu hastened to aid China. 

“With many other P.U.M.C. graduates,” 
said Dr. Liu, “I joined the Chinese Red Cross 
Medical Relief Corps, organized by Dr. Robert 
Lim. The number of qualified physicians in 
China was painfully inadequate to the demands 
of total war. To make the best use of those 
available, the Red Cross mobile units were sent 
to selected army hospitals which served as 
surgical clearly houses for the severely 
wounded from all nearby army units.” 

Totally untrained men had to be used as 
medical officers. To provide a basic minimum 
of medical knowledge for these men the 
Emergency Medical Service Training Schools 
were organized, and Red Cross units were 
assigned to help with the work of training. 
Three months courses fitted thousands of med- 
ical officers to recognize and treat the most 
prevalent diseases, to sort casualties and render 
effective first aid. All medical officers were 
ordered to attend these courses but transporta- 
tion difficulties prevented many from reaching 
the school. 

“When the soldiers could not come to the 
school, the school sent special training units 
to the soldiers,” explained Dr. Liu. “I was in 
the unit that went to Ramgarrh in India where 
Chinese troops, survivors of the first Burma 
campaign, are stationed. With the generous 
cooperation of the U. S. Medical Corps, brief, 
intensive courses in surgery, medicine and sani- 
tation were given.” 

Dr. Liu came to America both to claim his 
bride and to observe recent surgical advances. 
“China’s doctors suffer from their isolation 
from the western world. Medical literature, 
microfilmed and sent to China by the Ameri- 
can Bureau for Medical Aid to China, forms 
one of our few contacts with the main stream 
of medical science. At the Emergency Medical 
Service Training Schools abstracts from these 
microfilms are translated into Chinese and 
distributed to the army Medical personnel. But 
after seven years in a country at war a doctor 
grows stale. I feel sure that my ‘refresher’ 
year at one of America’s great medical institu- 
tions will increase my value to the war effort.” 

While Dr. Liu was serving the Chinese Army, 
Miss T’an, having received her M. A. degree 
at Radcliffe, was making vain attempts to 
secure passage home. But doctors, trained 
nurses and technical experts had priority on 
the limited space available for civilians. So 
Miss T‘an made her contribution to the war 
effort here in America. At the University of 
Chicago, she instructed American soldiers in 
the Chinese language. Later she was chosen to 
teach English to a specially selected unit of 
Chinese Naval officers at Swarthmore College. 



Wants Sister to Learn How 
To Prepare Chinese Dishes 



It looks as though our young men in 
the armed forces are cultivating ap- 
petites for foreign foods and will ex- 
pect to find unusual and exotic dishes 
in their American homes when they 
return. 

U.C.R.’s merchandise department has 
received a letter from Capt. James 
Dehlinger of the U.S. Army in China, 
asking that a copy of our cookbook 
“New Chinese Recipes” be sent to his 
sister in Milwaukee. He writes: 

“I really love Chinese chow! Terrific 
is the word for it.” 



Hallowe’en Funds Are 
Sent to China Relief 

Hallowe’en stories are out of season but one 
which comes to light from Scott Field, Illinois, 
is worth passing along. 

Four youngsters have sent in a contribu- 
tion of $14 which resulted from a game of 
“tricks or treats” on Hallowe’en in their neigh- 
borhood. The youngsters agreed that any cash 
contributions would go to U.C.R. and their 



Clearing Committee 
To Coordinate China 
Activities Formed 



An interesting recent development in Chung- 
king has been the formation of the China Relief 
Agencies Clearing Committee, composed of 
representatives of the American Red Cross, 
British Red Cross, Canadian Red Cross, Chi- 
nese War Relief Fund of Canada, National 
Christian Council Relief Committee, American 
Advisory Committee, United China Relief, 
United Aid to China Fund (London), the In- 
ternational Relief Committee of China, and the 
Catholic Social Welfare Council of China. 

At the first meeting of this committee on 
Nov. 1, 1944, Dr. A. Stewart Allen of the 
Canadian Red Cross Advisory Committee was 
elected chairman and Dr. T. S. Outerbridge of 
the International Relief Committee was elected 
secretary. All the donor agencies represented 
have agreed to circulate regularly to the mem- 
bers of the Clearing Committee copies of lists 
of allocations made, and recipient agencies 
which receive grants from more than one 
source have been asked to present unified 
budgets to the donor agencies. 



neighbors saw fit to give cash. The children 
are Keitha Tharp, Carl Cantrell, Jean Miller 
and Jack Roth. Keitha and Jean are 13 ; Carl 
and Jack are 12. Keitha’s father, Van K. Tharp, 
was transmitting agent. He, himself, spent sev- 
eral years in the Orient, a fact which con- 
tributes to his daughter’s keen interest in 
China. 
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Picture of What Aid 
Means Given by 
^.Yenching Head 



A vivid and heartwarming picture of what 
financial aid received from the ‘American peo- 
ple through United China Relief means to the 
students and faculty of Yenching University 
in Chengtu, is presented in a letter from Dr. 
Y. P. Mei, acting President. 

“There is no need to belabor such generali- 
ties as that the times in China after l l / 2 years 
of war are terribly hard,” writes Dr. Mei ; “or 
educational institutions are struggling with 
great difficulty, or that the faculty are being 
paid what is equivalent to 6-7% of their pre- 
war earning power. The emergency sustaining 
fund granted Yenching for the last year was 
US$105,000 which amounts to nearly one half 
of our total receipts for the same period. 
Without that fund, it would have meant clos- 
ing down the institution by fifty percent or 
starving out the faculty and students altogether. 



“I believe on the whole the above statement 
is applicable to all Christian Universities and 
Colleges in China. In addition Yenching be- 
longs to the small group of the institutions 
which had to move to Free China after Pearl 
Harbor and reopen from scratch. Books and 
equipment, furniture and housing all have to 
be gathered anew and they all cost tremendous 
amounts of money. Furthermore, over 300 of 
our original student body of more than 1,000 in 
Peking have been able to come to Free China 
and continue their studies here with us. We 
have graduated nearly a hundred of them. All 
of these students are entirely cut off from 
their families and friends and we have had to 
carry the main burden of their support and 
see them through college. 

“In all these and other innumerable ways 
the emergency sustaining fund from the Na- 
tional* War Fund of the U.S.A. has been help- 
ful and essential to the operation oTi Yenching 
University in Free China. We envy the Ameri- 
can educational institutions because they have 
not had to suffer bombings, to flee the enemy, 
and suffer other forms of molestation from 
war. 



“We greatly appreciate the generosity of the 
American people in contributing to the United 
China Relief campaign by which we are so defi- 
nitely benefited. We hope both the good will 
and the financial assistance from the American 
people towards China will increase as the times 
continue to get harder for us, and we also 
hope we shall be worthy of support from our 
friends and that we shall be able to reciprocate 
the kindness in some definite manner even 
though it cannot be financial. 

“We certainly are grateful to the National 
War Fund, United China Relief and the As- 
sociated Boards for Christian Colleges in 
China.” 




Dr. Mei has been invited to come to the 
United States next spring as a guest of the 
Division of Cultural Cooperation of the State 
Department. He is the third representative of 
the Christian Colleges to be thus honored by 
the State Department, Dr. Y. G. Chen, of the 
University of Nanking, and Dr. Chi-tung Yung, 
of Lingnan, being the others. 



Nearly Quarter of Million Now Work 
In Border Region Cooperatives 




The first report from the Chinese Industrial Cooperatives in the Border 
Regions to be received at INDUSCO, Inc., since 1940, tells of the progress they 
have been able to achieve since they started in 1939 with a loan from C.I.C. of 

$21,000 (Chinese). 

Starting in 1939 with 10 co- 
operatives with a monthly pro- 
duction of $60,000 (Chinese), 
there were 876 cooperative 
workshops with 245,885 mem- 
bers as of June, 1944. These 
include producers, trading, 
transportation, credit, agricul- 
tural and medical cooperatives 
— all operating under the 
original constitution set up by 
the C.I.C. 

Producers cooperatives are 
operated on the basis of a 
whole village participating in 
the movement. Sometimes these 
village cooperatives take in 
several industries. There are 
443 of these village cooperatives 
which list dyeing, spinning, 
weaving, flour-milling, oil 
pressing, stocking and blanket 
manufacture, leather, paper and 
rug making, blacksmithing and 
carpentry, as their trades. 

Among the most important 
are the transport cooperatives, 
of which there are 317, with a 
membership of 1,584 and a 
total of 6,884 transport animals. 
Nearly 100 percent of the salt, 
one of the most important com- 
modities of this region, is trans- 
ported by these cooperators. 

There are 24 medical dis- 
pensary cooperatives caring for 
the membership, but handicapped severely by 
the lack of drugs and medical facilities. Nine 
agricultural cooperatives supply their raw ma- 
terials to producer units, and there are 33 credit 
departments where the cooperatives can apply 
for loans. Trading departments, of which there 
are 258, arrange for the purchase of raw mate- 
rials and the disposal of the finished product. 

Outstanding needs of this area are machines, 
technical training and experimentation. In spite 
of their strategic military situation, both to this 
country and China, there is not a single ma- 



VEST POCKET WORKSHOPS. Busy with saw, plane, ham- 
mer and chisel, workers of a Chinese Industrial Cooperative 
turn out equipment for a textile plant. Much of the Chinese 
textile machinery has, by necessity, been made from material 
adaptable to hand labor. United China Relief supplies blue- 
prints and models. 



Labor Fund Report 
Shows Increases 



W. Brewer Grant, campaign director of the 
National CIO War Relief Committee, reports 
that preliminary returns show donations total- 
ing nearly a million dollars. Mr. Grant said re- 
ports point to a final total of more than 
$ 20 , 000 , 000 . 

First of the major cities to report was St. 
Louis, where a total of 47,718 workers, repre- 
senting 90 per cent participation, raised $227,901. 



chine shop in the whole region. 



Puerto Rican School 
Children Contribute 

A contribution of $102 was received recently 
from the pupils of the Junior High School of 
Humacao, Puerto Rico. 

A letter received from the principal of the 
high school pointed out that over forty sub- 
committees have been organized in his district 
and that all worked enthusiastically in the cam- 
paign. “We hope that this money which repre- 
sents the penny-share of the school children of 
the schools of our district will show that we 
are backing China in her fight against our bitter 
Japanese enemies.” 



Takes Drugs, Hospital 
Equipment to China 

Dr. J. Claude Thomson, head of the Chem- 
istry Department of the University of Nanking, 
has started back to China, taking with him 
about 1500 pounds of drugs, chemicals and 
laboratory and hospital equipment for the use 
of the five universities in Chengtu. Included 
in this shipment are several gifts of concen- 
trated vitamins from different American drug 
companies, and a special gift of laboratory 
equipment from interested individuals/ Much 
of the material that Dr. Thomson is taking 
with him will be used in nutritional surveys. 
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Fight Japan In China Before It’s 
Too Late, Plea To United Nations 



Describing the present situation in China as “too serious to permit any 
delay,” 21 Chinese leaders, representing industrial, educational, cultural and pro- 
fessional institutions, have issued a joint appeal to the peoples of the United Na- 
tions urging “immediate and effective military measures to fight Japan in China 
before it is too late. 



Prominent Chinese who signed the appeal 
include Dr. Hu Shih, former Chinese Ambas- 
sador to the United States ; Bishop Paul Yupin, 
Vicar Apostolio of Kiating; Dr. Lin Yutang, 
author; K. C. Li, general manager of Wah 
Chang Trading Corp. in New York; Dr. James 
Y. C. Yen, director of National Association of 
Mass Education Movement and member of the 
People’s Political Council, and Chih Meng, 
director of the China Institute in America. 

Situation is Serious 

The text of the appeal follows : 

“As Japan is exerting her greatest military 
pressure upon China today, we the undersigned 
feel it is our duty to call the urgent attention 
of the peoples of the United Nations, especially 
the people of the United States, to the serious- 
ness of the situation. 

“In the area now threatened are concentrated 
the most significant educational and industrial 
establishments of the nation. The epic migra- 
tion of thousands of professors and students 
and of hundreds of factories with their tens of 
thousands of workmen is still fresh in the 
memory of the world. These assets and national 
progress are now most seriously endangered. 

“When Great Britain was threatened and the 
U.S.S.R. in peril, American aid in sufficient 
quantity and in good time saved the situation. 
China bore the brunt of the war in Asia when 
her Allies decided to defeat Hitler first. 
Through costly reverses and prolonged suffer- 
ing, she has indubitably contributed to the vic- 
tory in Europe. Now the greater danger is in 
Asia. We urge upon our Allies the necessity 
to revise our strategy and place greater empha- 
sis on the battle of China. 

Would Prolong The War 

“Should Japan be allowed to have her way, 
the whole continental base in China would be 
at the disposal of the enemy. There would en- 
tail the prolongation of the war for years and 
the sacrifice of innumerable youths of America, 
Great Britain, and our other Allies. 

“The Chinese people have been a faithful 
ally in war. They will be a powerful ally in 
peace. The present situation is too serious to 
permit any delay. Let people everywhere in the 
United Nations, particularly in the United 
States, urge their leaders to take immediate and 
effective military measures to fight Japan in 
China before it is too late.” 

Other Signers 

Other Chinese leaders who signed the appeal 
include Dr. Chang Po-ling, member of the 
Presidium of the People’s Political Council and 
president of Nankai University; Lu Tso-fu, 
general manager of Ming Sung Industrial Co. ; 
Shuton Fan, general manager of Chiu Ta Salt 
Co. and member of the People’s Political 
Council ; Huang Yen-pei, member of the Peo- 
ple’s Political Council ; Wang Yun-wu, man- 
aging editor of the Commercial Press and mem- 



ber of the People’s Political Council ; Hu Lin, 
managing director of Ta Kung Pao and mem- 
ber of the People’s Political Council, and Mo 
Teh-hui, member of the Presidium of the 
People’s Political Council. 

Also, Sung Han-chang, general manager of 
the Bank of China; Dr. Wu Yi-fang, member 
of the Presidium of the People’s Political 
Council and president of Ginling College for 
Women ; Dr. S. R. Chow, Professor of Political 
Science at National Wuhan University; Kiang 
Yung, member of the Presidium of the People’s 
Political Council; Kang Hsin-ju, president of 
Chungking Banker’s Guild ; P. N. Woo, gen- 
eral manager of Tien Yuan Electrical Plant; 
Dr. Chien Tuan-sheng, professor of political 
science at National Southwest Associated Uni- 
versity, and Chien Yung-ming, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Bank of Communica- 
tions and member of the People’s Political 
Council. 




REV. DR. W. WARD DAVIS, associate 
minister of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Oklahoma City, represents United China Re- 
lief as chairman in Oklahoma City. His inter- 
est in China dates back to his college days. He 
lived in China from 1918 to 1927. Since his 
return to the United States he has been promi- 
nent in Presbyterian organizational work ; has 
served as Foreign Missions chairman of his 
Synod since 1931. He is moderator of the 
Presbytery of Oklahoma City and of his Sy- 
nod. Dr. Davis is developing a constructive 
program for United China Relief through 
the radio, motion pictures and church groups. 



Chungking Welcomes 
Hurley Appointment 



The appointment of Maj. Gen. Patrick J. 
Hurley to be America’s Ambassador to China 
has been welcomed by government and indus- 




MAJ. GEN. PATRICK J. HURLEY 



trial leaders in Chungking as reflecting Wash- 
ington’s pressing interest in the current Chinese 
situation. 

Gen. Hurley, who was Secretary of War in 
the Hoover administration, has covered many 
of the fronts of this war on special missions 
for President Roosevelt. In the First .World 
War he n^e to lieutenant colonel and partici- 
pated in some of the most important offensives 
of the AEF. He was cited for gallantry in ac- 
tion in 1918, and after the armistice negotiated 
agreements between the Grand Duchy of Lux- 
embourg and the occupying forces. 

Returning to the United States, he retained 
his military connections as a colonel in the re- 
serves, and entered politics as delegate-at-large 
to the Republican National Convention of 1924. 
He became Assistant Secretary of War in 
March, 1929, assuming the secretaryship in 
December of that year. 



DR. LOUCKS APPOINTED 



Dr. Harold H. Loucks, formerly head of the 
Department of Surgery in the Peiping Union 
Medical College, has been appointed by the 
State Department at the request of the Chinese 
Ministry of Education, to serve as visiting pro- 
fessor of military surgery in government med- 
ical schools. The State Department now has 

nine technical experts for duty in China includ- 
• • • . ■ . * 

mg a sanitary engineer temporarily on duty in 
Ethiopia. 
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Current Views of China Too Gloomy, 

Gould Finds on First-Hand Scrutiny 

BY RANDALL GOULD 

Editor, American edition, Shanghai Evening Post & Mercury. 

Mr. Gould, noted editor and author , recently returned from a trip to China, where he ex- 
amined the current situation at first hand. He spent many years as an editor and as a reporter in 
Japan, China and the Philippines; is the author of “Chungking Today” (1941) and contributor 
to book symposiums, “We Cover the World ” (1937) ; “Dictators and Democracies (1941). The 
following article was written for “News of China”. 




RANDALL GOULD 



Dark pictures have recently been painted in many magazine articles dealing 
with present-day China and future prospects. Startling “revelations” of similar com- 
plexion have come from columnists usually dealing with Broadway or Washington. 
Yet readers of current press reports must have been puzzled by a number of de- 
velopments apparently encouraging in nature and quite at variance with the gloom 
just mentioned. 

Nelson Sees Quick 
Improvement in China 

Immediate improvement in China’s industrial 
production for war and consequent heighten- 
ing of her national morale are .reported to 
President Roosevelt by Donald Nelson as re- 
sults of his November mission to China. 

Mr. Nelson painted an encouraging picture 
of closer cooperation between the Chinese and 
American high commands and listed other 
major achievements as follows : 

Doubling the 1945 production schedule of 
key items in army ordnance and for produc- 
tion of alcohol as liquid fuel. 

Borrowing of 10 billion dollars (CN) by the 
Chinese WPB from Chinese government banks 
at interest rates less than one-half the previous 
customary rate. 

Better distribution of regional and local pro- 
duction. 

Mr. Nelson lauded the recent appointments 
of Ambassador Patrick J. Hurley and of Gen- 
eral Albert C. Wedemeyer, and said consider- 
able improvements in the entire Chinese situa- 
tion were certain to result from the opening 
of the Ledo-Burma Road and of the Calcutta- 
Kunming pipeline. He foresaw likelihood of 
moderate elements gaining power in Chung- 
king that would enhance the chances of genuine 
co-operation with the Communists. 

“China has the capacity and the desire to 
develop herself industrially with American aid,” 
the report said. “If that aid is realistically 
planned, and if financial arrangements are put 
on a sound business basis, China should soon 
after the war begin to replace Japan as the 
( Continued on Page 7) 



To my mind, the 
press reports make 
sense and represent 
more accurate tracings 
of the China trend than 
some of the gloom so 
freely dispensed by the 
experts and the view- 
ers-with-alarm. Yet as 
one recently in China, I 
would be the last to deny 
that things out there 
have been rather touch 
and go. Neither would 
I say that there have not 
been narrow escapes 
from near-catastrophe. 

(China never goes quite the whole distance in 
the matter of catastrophe.) Least of all would 
I contend that there has not been ground for 
criticism — and I am a staunch upholder of con- 
structive criticism of China, also of America. 

Had Overdose of “Determined Cheer” 

When I flew to China last October it was in 
a pessimistic frame of mind. Part of this was 
due to an overdose of determined cheer from 
persons who, through sentimental or other con- 
siderations, professed optimism without being 
able to give convincing reasons. Such an attitude 
seems to me unserviceable to China, a country 
where facts can be had and should not be con- 
cealed, whatever the motive. Many things which 
I knew to be fact, on a basis of a visit a year 
before, seemed to me to point to gloomy con- 
clusions. 

It is pleasant to say that when I left Chung- 
king on December 1 it was in an improved 
frame of mind. For this, I felt that I had valid 
reasons. The following is designed to convey, 
( Continued on page 6) 



New Committee 
On American 
Activities Named 

Review of the work and progress of United 
China Relief during 1944 reveals that, during 
the year, activities for China carried on by 
American gifts increased to the highest point 
in the four-year history of the organization. 

Figures completed by the Controller show • 

that more than $9,500,000 was sent to China, 




DONALD M. BRODIE 



about a million dollars more than in 1943. At 
the same time, the cost of administration 
showed decrease both in amount of money 
spent and in percentage of funds handled. A 
new record low of 3.7 percent was achieved 
in cost of administration. (Complete figures 
are on pages 4 and 5.) 

Extension of United China Relief’s activities 
designed to promote a true understanding of 
China and its problems is being projected for 
1945 with the appointment of a Committee on 
American Activities. 

National Chairman Charles Edison has an- 
nounced that Donald M. Brodie of New York 
will be chairman of this committee, which has 
been set up by the Board of Directors to plan 
( Continued on Page 7) 
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Tendency to “Sell China Short” Hurts 
American Interests, Simms Believes 



Victories Vindicate 
' Uncle Joe” Stilwell, 



The tendency in some American circles to “sell China short” is not only an in- 
excusable attitude toward an ally but is extremely harmful to American interests, 
believes the noted commentator of the Scripps-Howard newspapers, William Philip 



Simms. 

Basing his statement on the opinions of a 
“high-placed” American who has had long and 
intimate contact with the China-Burma-India 
theater, Mr. Simms reports: 

“China is not going to quit. She will stay in 
the war as long as America does. She has been 
fighting Japan more than seven years almost 
with bare hands, and, of course, is tired. But she 
will no more make a separate peace with Japan 
than we will. 

“China, however, does need help — all we can 
possibly send. But what is equally important, 
she needs our sympathy and understanding. 
After her showing against the powerful Jap 
army, and after the suffering she has endured 
during all these years, criticism from us doesn’t 
help her morale. 

“President Roosevelt the other day warned 
America against perfectionism in an admittedly 
imperfect world. We are far from perfect oilr- 
selves. We must not expect perfection of the 
Chinese. They have their faults as we have ours. 
But they also have their virtues, and one of 
these is incredible patience in adversity and the 
ability to endure what, in all frankness, would 
probably prostrate us. We should be chary of 
criticising them, when we do not understand 
their national idiosyncracies. We have some 
ourselves which they probably don’t compre- 
hend. 

“At the Quebec conference Prime Minister 
Churchhill mentioned that while we have a mag- 
nificent war machine for use against Japan, we 
lack a proper base from which to use it with 
maximum effect. China can provide us with just 
such a base. 

China Means All to Japs 

“If we could throw the Japs out of China, 
Nippon would automatically be ‘reduced to the 
position of a third-class power. But people ask 
if that could be done short of a very long war. 
They point out that it took months merely to 
capture the tip of New Guinea, and cite the cost 
of taking Guadalcanal. 

“But there is a big difference, the American 
said, between New Guinea and China. In New 
Guinea the natives played no favorites between 
Allies and Japs. Therefore it was safe for the 
Japs to deploy singly and in small groups. Each 
coconut tree concealed its sniper, every bush 
its machine-gun nest, and it took a lot of time 
to rout them out. 

“In the Philippines it is already different. 
There the natives welcome the Americans and 
hate the Japs. Because of Filipino guerrillas the 
Nips are afraid to scatter. They stay bunched, 
and wherever they stay bunched we can kill 
them like flies. That is why things are moving 
so much faster in Leyte, Samar and Mindoro. 

“In China similar conditions would be encoun- 
tered. Even now Chinese guerrillas force the 
Japs to herd together. Once we set up a beach- 
head there we can expect rapid progress. 

“Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek has the same 
backing in China as Roosevelt and Churchill 
have in their countries. Like them, of course, 
he has his enemies. No nation’s leader has car- 




TROY APPLEBY 



The Ohio chairmanship of United China 
Relief has been assumed by Troy W. Appleby, 
president of the Ohio National Life Insurance 
Co., Cincinnati. Widely known for his phil- 
anthropic work and interest in current social 
problems, Mr. Appleby has been a prominent 
civic leader, in Cincinnati. He has served as a 
director of the Community Chest, National 
Affairs Committee, Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce, Cincinnati Street Railway Co., and 
Boy Rangers of America. He is vice chairman 
of the Board of Publications of the Methodist 
Church. 

Mr. Appleby was born and spent his boy- 
hood on a farm in Morrisville, Mo. He re- 
ceived his M.A. from Morrisville College in 
1899, and took postgraduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He entered the life insur- 
ance business in 1905 in the acturial depart- 
ment of an Illinois company. He joined the 
Ohio National in 1914, as actuary and agency 
manager; was later elected secretary; and Oct. 
3, 1922 was elected president. 



ried a heavier or more complex burden during 
the past dozen years. If thrown out there is in 
evidence no one who could fill his shoes. 

“Chiang could have made peace with Japan 
any time he liked, to his tremendous personal 
advantage. Or he could have come to the United 
States and lived the life of Riley as head of a 
government in exile. Instead he preferred to 
hang on by his toenails and fight the Japs al- 
most barehanded. By so doing he has helped us 
enormously. Intelligent self-interest, therefore, 
makes mandatory our encouragement both for 
him and for China.” 



Baldwin Asserts 



Recent victories of Allied arms in Burma are 
indications of the far-sighted military genius 
of General Joseph W. Stilwell, in the opinion of 
Hanson W. Baldwin, military expert of The 
Nezv York Times. Mr. Baldwin comments: 

“Burma is being recon- 
quered by overland in- 
vasion. And roads and 
oil pipe lines — both 
great engineering feats 
— have been, and are be- 
ing driven across the 
jungled, saw - toothed 
ranges of some of the 
world’s worst terrain to 
link Ledo with Kun- 
ming. 

“Both of these con- 
cepts were the favored 
projects of Gen. Joseph 
W. Stilwell, the hard- HANSON BALDWIN 
bitten, frank old cam- 
paigner, who is no diplomat but a tough soldier. 
He insisted these things could be done when 
others called them impossible, although he 
realized and agreed, that an amphibious inva- 
sion of Burma would have been far easier had 
the landing craft been available. 

“The victories in Burma- Yunnan, therefore, 
are vindications of “Uncle Joe.” But they are 
vindications, too, of the British who are bearing 
the main burden of the Burma campaign. Lieut. 
Gen. William J. Slim’s Fourteenth Army, com- 
posed chiefly of British and Indian troops, has 
been the principal instrument of these victories, 
although the early battles in the north were 
won by Chinese and American boys. 

“As the Fourteenth Army is reinforced and its 
operations are complemented by another army 
or independent corps fighting along the Arakan 
coast, and as Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten, 
sailor tried and tested, manages with the aid of 
more amphibious equipment to get more of his 
forces in action, we can expect to see in the 
months between now and June even more dra- 
matic and perhaps more rapid progress than the 
cheering victories already achieved. 

“The campaign in Burma, a black spot on the 
map of global war a year ago, is now fast be- 
coming an Allied conquest, in which the forti- 
tude of the soldiers of all armies and the team- 
work and vision and energy of staffs and com- 
mands are now playing major roles. 

“The Burmese, many of whom were described 
three years ago, and probably rightly, as anti- 
British are now most anxious to be delivered 
from Japanese “salvation.” 

( Note : Gen. Stilwell has been appointed com- 
manding general of the U.S. Army Ground 
Forces as of Jan. 26.) 




DR. LIM APPOINTED 



Lt. Gen. Robert K. S. Lim, who made many 
friends during his recent visit to America, has 
been named head of the newly organized Chi- 
nese Institute of Medical Research. 
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Colleges Seek to Shorten Courses, 

Place Emphasis on War Training 

Adoption of a “wartime education program,” calling for the shortening of the 
four-year college curriculum to three years, has been proposed to the Chinese govern- 
ment by the authorities of nine universities and colleges at present functioning 
in Chengtu, according to a report received from Lennig Sweet, U.C.R. program 
director now in China. 



Peasants' Role in War 
Great, Is View of 
Noted Reporter 

Brooks Atkinson, the New York Times cor- 
respondent who “broke” the first story of the 
rift between the Generalissimo and General 
Joseph W. Stilwell, pays profound tribute to 
the war contributions of the Chinese peasant 
in a recent article in the New York Times Sun- 
day Magazine. Mr. Atkinson said in part : 

“To the peasants of 
China we owe profound 
thanks. For more than 
seven years they have 
endured the enemy 
without submitting. 

With three-quarters of 
their vast country oc- 
cupied they have re- 
tained their independ- 
ence. Although their re- 
sistance is unspectacu- 
lar and time and again 
their tired armies have 
broken before the in- 
vader, their contribu- BROOKS ATKINSON 
tion to the war is incal- 

cuable. Inside their country the enemy has never 
enjoyed the satisfactions of conquest. For more 
than seven troublesome years he has never 
dared let go. 

“Like everything else in China, the nature 
of the resistance is tremendously complicated. 
. . . But the war has been sustained chiefly by 
the peasants, who have supplied rice through 
taxation and soldiers through conscription. 
Comprising about 85 per cent of China’s enor- 
mous population, they are the source of China’s 
resistance. 

Country Folks Admirable 

“A writer would be fortunate if he could 
convey to people acquainted with the Chinese 
peasant some of the human qualities that make 
the country folk of China so admirable and 
endearing. In China you frequently hear for- 
eigners begin a criticism of government or 
military policy by declaring: ‘Of course, I like 
the people.’ 

“Disingenuous as the remark may be, it is 
likely to be sincere. For the Chinese peasant is 
a well-defined individual. He is not only re- 
markably industrious, which makes him China’s 
greatest source of wealth, but good-humored 
and independent. Although he expects nothing 
from life except work and misery, he has 
never surrendered independence as a member 
of the community. He has a sharp and alert 
intelligence. A poor man, he lives a marginal 
existence with no physical comforts except, 
perhaps, the bamboo pipe in which he stuffs 
about three whiffs of cottony tobacco. An 
ignorant man, he knows next to nothing about 
the world and not very much about his • owr 
country. But he is active, curious and sociable 
If you want to associate with him you must 
respect him as a person . . . 

“Out of the vast resources of these ‘lao pai 
hsin,’ or ‘old hundred names,’ as the peasants 
are familiarly called, China draws many of her 
most enduring qualities. They are frugal 
people, accustomed to wasting nothing and im- 
provising with the few materials at hand. They 
are reasonable people who know how to live 



Letters Indicate 
China's Appreciation 

Many letters of appreciation for assistance 
to China by the American people through 
U.C.R. are being received at headquarters. 
Among them are letters from Chu Hsueh-fan, 
president of the Chinese Association of Labor ; 
King Chu, Vice Minister of Education and 
chairman of the National Student Relief Com- 
mittee; and Kwang-mien Lu, director of the 
Chinese Industrial Cooperatives, Northwest 
Regional Headquarters. 

Mr. Chu reports that “the assistance of the 
American Labor Fund for Aid to China has 
enabled many Chinese skilled workers to evacu- 
ate occupied areas into Free China, and has 
been responsible for the establishment of health 
centers for workers’ children, which not only 
relieve suffering from disease but also decrease 
the death rate.” He added that “post war China 
will profit from the workers’ education project.” 

In a letter to Dwight W. Edwards, Vice 
President of U.C.R., Mr. Lu of the C.I.C. de- 
clared : “The organization with which you have 
been working these past years has rendered 
China a mighty valuable service . . . Much of 
our work couldn’t have been carried on if it 
hadn’t been for the splendid work U.C.R. did in 
raising and distributing funds, and we thank 
you from the bottom of our hearts.” 

A letter from King Chu of the Ministry of 
Education asks that “hearty thanks be con- 
veyed to the American friends without whose 
support our important program would not have 
been possible.” 

During the past year, the National Student 
Relief Committee has given help to thousands 
of Chinese college students in the form of 
clothing, food, travel aids, medical help and 
other needs. 



A powerful man regards no burden ; a trades- 
man no distance; to a learned man no country 
is foreign, and a fine speaker finds no enemy. 
Chinese Proverb. 



in a community by tolerance and compromise. 
They are inexhaustible, they can endure pri- 
vation and exile. Short of murder or starva- 
tion, they have no breaking point. They have 
a patience that can be irritating to foreigners 
who by nature are more nervous and rest- 
less. The peasants are the stablest human ele- 
ment in the Orient. China owes them a debt 
that she barely appreciates and the United 
Nations owe them a debt for absorbing so long 
so much of Japan’s strength and brutish ar- 
rogance.” 



Sponsors of the proposal believe it would 
bring effective response to the government’s call 
to college students to join the youth army. In 
addition it is suggested that all unnecessary 
courses be abolished and emphasis placed on 
those courses connected with the war. 

After completion of the three-year curricu- 
lum, the proposal asks that students be divided 
into three groups according to sex and state of 
health : Men students of good physical condi- 
tion to be assigned to the military group, those 
in poor health to join the political and recon- 
struction work group; and women students to 
enter the nursing and secretarial group. 

An alternate proposal, considered a step 
further than the first, requests that all college 
education after the second year be concentrated 
on wartime problems. 

Authorities of these schools have written to 
the Foreign Affairs Bureau of the National 
Military Council, the Chengtu District Office 
of the War Area Service Corps under the Na- 
tional Military Council, and the U.S. Air Force, 
soliciting their opinions and suggestions. 

Institutions which have entered this appeal 
are West China Union University, Yenching 
University, Univeristy of Nanking, Cheeloo 
University, National Szechwan University, 
Kwanghua University, Ginling College for 
Women, the Medical School of National Cen- 
tral University, and the Nursing School of the 
Peiping Union Medical College. 



Books 



THE VIGIL OF A NATION. By Lin Yu- 
tang. 262 pages. John Day. $2.75. 

On his return from an extended visit to 
China last year, Lin Yutang determined to 
shelve every other activity while he sought to 
put before American eyes the true picture of 
China today as he had seen it at first-hand. 
This book is the result. He traces the Com- 
munist movement through two decades of Rus- 
sian influence, praises its leaders for “sincere 
convictions,” but assails them for weakening 
the national resistance during this period of 
peril. He advocates reform rather than over- 
throw of the Chiang regime, then leaves politics 
to give fond attention to the people, their work 
in factories and army, and their aspirations 
for the future. 



BOOK BY J. B. POWELL 



The long-awaited book by J. B. Powejl, who 
lost both feet as a result of brutal treatment 
inflicted on him while a prisoner of the Japa- 
nese, has received a tentative May publication 
date at Macmillan. Mr. Powell has called his 
book “My Twenty-five Years in China.” 
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Comparative Condensed Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 





1944* 


1943 


1942 


1941 


Cash on hand, beginning of period 


$ 1,175,797.91 


$ 2,062,216.96 


$ 1,184,411.19 


$ 196,831.83 


Contributions Received 


10,371,918.47 


8,197,443.62 


6,932,337.04 


3,238,012.92 




11,547,716.38 


10,259,660.58 


8,116,748.23 


3,434,844.75 


Sent to China 


9,523,863.84 


8,611,277.69 


5,096,688.27 


1,623,511.47 


Expenditures in United States for Servicing 
Program in China 


68,676.67 


73,715.02 


75,485.32 


57,467.91 




.66% 


.90% 


1.09% 


1.77% 


Aministrative Cost 


384,259.79 


414,065.02 


529,465.35 


551,138.39 




3.70% 


5.05% 


7.64% 


17.02% 


Cash on Hand, End of Period 


1,570,327.25 


1,175,791.91 


2,062,216.96 


1,184,411.19 



^Before audit. 



vvorK maae possiDie Dy gilts to United 



China Relief during 1944 can be brok^ 
down into the following general cla 
fications : 
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Relief $3,261,129 

Direct relief of sufferers from flood, famine and 
war ; emergency assistance to soldiers and their 
families. Grants in support of industrial coopera- 
tives, training of skilled workers. Rehabilitation 
of permanently disabled soldiers, constructive re- 
lief projects for displaced persons, grants in 
support of institutions for the blind and for 
lepers. Welfare centers and clinics for workers. 
Emergency grants for evacuation, etc., as a result 
of enemy action. Such grants have covered all 
fields — schools and colleges, orphanages, hospitals, 
industrial cooperatives, etc. 

Through: Church Committee for China Relief; 
Y.M.C.A. ; Indusco, Inc.; Board of Custody for 
Projects Supported by A.F.L. and C.I.O.; In- 
stitution for the Chinese Blind ; International Re- 
lief Committee ; College of Rural Reconstruction 
of Mass Education Movement; China International 
Famine Relief Commission ; Friends of the 
Wounded. 



Progress of U.C.R. Funds, 1941-1944 




1944 

1943 

1942 



1941 



Jan. 31 Feb. 28 Mar. 31 Apr. 30 May 31 June 30 July 31 Aug. 31 Sept. 30 Oct. 31 Nov. 30 Dec.,31 



Health $3,177,041 

Grants in support of hospitals, both civilian and 
military ; medical colleges and medical emergency 
training schools ; Chinese Red Cross medical relief 
units ; transportation of medical supplies ; training 
program and anti-epidemic program of Chinese 
National Health Administration ; medical aid to 
students. 

Through: American Bureau for Medical Aid to 
China, China Aid Council, China Defense League, 
Church Committee for China Relief, American 
Friends Service Committee, International Commit- 
tee of China, 



Child Welfare $1,319,844 

Grants in support of schools and nurseries, 
orphanages especially for children affected 
war ; training child care workers ; health and 
trition programs for children. 

Through: China Aid Council, China Defense 
League, Church Committee for China Relief, As- 
sociated Boards for Christian Colleges in China, 
China Child Welfare, China’s Children Fund, Inc. 



Education $1,729,866 

Emergency grants to faculties and students of col- 
leges and middle schools who are in desperate 
straits because of rising costs and inflation. Over 
2,000 teachers and 20,000 students have been 
helped in some 50 colleges and more than 150 
middle schools. 

Through: Associated Boards for Christian Col- 
leges in China, Church Committee for China Re- 
lief, China Foundation, National Student Relief 
Committee, China Christian Educational Associa- 
tion. 




Guerrilla cave babies in North China play outside of one of the 21 -day nurseries sponsored 
by Mme. Sun Yat-sen, which is one of the projects supported by China Aid Council. 



This refugee at Tushan is typical of the mil- 
lions in war- torn China being helped through 
the Church Committee for China Relief. 





ation During 



the Past Year 




Refugee women cook their meals outside the 
refugee eenter at Tushan, where thousands 
felt the helping hand of U.C.R. agencies after 
their evacuation from Kweilin. 



Making uniforms for the Chi- 
nese army in a cooperative typ- 
ical of the many supported by 
Indusco, Inc. 



Section of a ward in West China Union Hos- 
pital, aided by the Associated Hoards for 
Christian Colleges in China. 




Dr. Chen of the College 
of Medicine at West 
China Union University 
carries on his research. 



Young boys learn the intricacies of the Ghosh Spinning set at the Chei\gtu 
Bailie School, which is supported by Indusco, Inc. These lads are trained 

to make and repair machinery. 



A Yenching University 
student treats an eye in- 
fection. American gifts 
make such work possible. 




Medical personnel practicing first aid 
at an India training cetner. Work of 
this type is done with the cooperation 
of ABMAC. 



This picture shows a mobile surgical unit which 
is in operation in an abandoned temple. This 
unit is one of those supported by American 
funds through ABMAC. 



Inside a refugee center. Victims of 
the Japs are supported by U.C.R. 
funds here and in other sheds like it. 
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Current Views of China 
Too Gloomy— Could 



( Continued from page 1) 
briefly, some of the facts I had found. It is up 
to others to judge whether my improved feel- 
ing was justified. 

Chiang China’s Outstanding Figure 

For convenience, let us deal separately with 
matters political, military and economic, though 
they naturally overlap somewhat. Any consid- 
eration of the political scene must start with 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. He has been, 
and still remains, China’s outstanding figure. 
Contrary to some rumors, there is no move- 
ment in any quarter to overthrow him. No one 
could take his place. He is not felt to be a 
dictator, but it is of record that a tremendous 
number of functions have accumulated around 
this strong, decisive man, whose health and 
spirit I ascertained by personal interview to be 
still sturdy. In certain quarters, not excluding 
the Kuomintang, there has grown up a feeling 
that it would be desirable to move towards a 
re-division of top control, probably taking the 
form of a coalition government in place of one- 
party rule headed by that party’s supreme lead- 
er, who must sometime die and may suddenly 
become victim of disability. 

Chouo En-lai, Communist representative in 
Chungking, confirmed to me that it was not the 
desire of his party to prevent the Kuomintang 
from preserving a majority in the Government, 
under Generalissimo Chiang. Dr. Sun Fo, son 
of Sun Yat-sen and himself high in the national 
government and the Kuomintang, outlined an 
approximate coalition division giving the Kuo- 
mintang 50-60%, the Communists 25-30% and 
other minority groups 15-20%. My impression 
is that this would suit all the minorities pro- 
viding real division of power went with such 
representation. Although the Generalissimo has 
resisted the coalition idea, it is significant that 
in his New Year's statement he promised a 
constitution before the end of the war, whereas 
previously (a major factor in minority dis- 
content) the plan had been to give this only 
after the war. 

Believe Agreement in Effect 

There has been some revision of Government 
posts already, admittedly moderate yet in many 
eyes at least a portent of constructive change. 
Although agreement with the Communists has 
not been announced, some observers believe that 
something of the sort is already in effect be- 
cause the Government recently released a sub- 
stantial number of troops from blockade of the 
Communists and swiftly moved them in a suc- 
cessful effort to block the Japanese invasion of 
Kweichow. 

In moving to discussion of the military phase, 
I may mention two Americans recently arrived 
in Chungking— Gen. Patrick Hurley, our new 
ambassador, and Maj. Gen. A. C. Wedemeyer. 
Both have been received with marked enthusi- 
asm. Each has already been of service on both 
the political and the military fronts. Gen. Hur- 
ley visited the Red capital at Yenan and was 
instrumental in forwarding negotiations be- 
tween Communists and Kuomintang. Like Gen. 
Wedemeyer, he is vigorous, magnetic, popular 
with the Chinese, and received as embodiment 
of the best in America. 



Advances Have Been Made 

Arriving in the wake of “the Stilwell inci- 
dent,” which had left the Chinese not jubilant 
but rather somewhat dismayed, Gen. Wede- 
meyer quietly made clear that he came to ad- 
vise rather than to command. His attitude 
brought out a strong Chinese desire to thrust 
authority at him rather than take it away. The 
substitution of Gen. Chen Cheng for Gen. Ho 
Ying-chin in China’s War Ministry gave Wede- 
meyer an opposite number with whom his co- 
operation seems to have been well-nigh perfect. 
More has been done by both, in the way of im- 
proving the Chinese war position, than can be 
disclosed. However, it can be said that the pre- 
viously poor lot of China’s common soldier is 
being made much better, and that measures of 
increased efficiency have been taken in many 
fields. The success of several strategic moves 
suggested and facilitated by Gen. Wedemeyer 
have met a Japanese crisis which temporarily 
threatened both Kunming and Chungking, while 
keeping Burma advances on the move. The new 
Ledo Road is now open. Despite their loss of 
highly valuable advanced air bases, the men of 
Chennault’s 14th Air Force continue to inflict 
much punishment upon the Japanese. Their 
popularity is high and the way for a real of- 
fensive against Japanese on the Asiatic main- 
land — frankly endorsed by Gen. Wedemeyer as 
the one way Japan can be finally beaten — is 
being prepared. 

Things Bad on Economic Front 

On the economic front, things have been bad. 
Not only is inflation rampant, with prices more 
than 450 times pre-war levels, but (partly be- 
cause of inflation) the productivity of China’s 
wartime factories has dropped off alarmingly. 
In this crisis, America sent another fine man in 
the person of Donald Nelson. Working with 



Mr. Nelson and his experts is a modern-minded 
Chinese, Dr. Wong Wen-hao, Minister of Eco- 
nomics and now chief of a Chinese War Pro- 
duction Board. Through improved coordination 
of industry, the banks and the Finance Ministry 
(whose new head, O. K. Yui, is most construc- 
tive in his approach), it is believed that China’s 
industrial capacity can be doubled or trebled 
during the next few months with equipment 
now available. This will lessen the burden of 
bringing in war-essential lend-lease supplies 
through eliminating certain categories from 
America and letting all the space, by air and on 
the land routes, go to goods which China can't 
make. 

It seems to me decidedly a sign of hope that 
the Government has settled upon a new eco- 
nomic policy, well-considered and sound. This 
encourages foreign enterprise and private Chi- 
nese enterprise alike. The government will hold 
monopolies in a strictly limited field, though it 
will participate (without monopolistic control 
or special privilege) in every undertaking which 
fits into a national plan and where its help is 
needed. While this refers mostly to postwar 
activity, as opposed to Mr. Nelson’s wartime 
industrial program, it certainly represents a 
general attitude of change along the right lines. 

New Period of Evolution 

Perhaps the greatest point to be made is that 
China has entered upon a new period of evolu- 
tion. Things will not happen over night but 
they are happening rather steadily ; there is not 
the stagnation and disintegration suspected by 
some not recently on the scene. Errors, such as 
the unduly oppressive censorship, are being 
recognized and remedies are being sought. 
Many are not satisfied and I am not satisfied. 
But I do feel much better and I think others 
would be justified in feeling better. 
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DR. ALAN VALENTINE 



New Committee Will 
Plan Activities 

- — - Continued from Page 1) 

(al supervision over a program 
w!” — United States which, it is hoped, 
will be effective in maintaining friendly rela- 
tions between China and America now and 
after the war. 

As vice-chairmen of the committee, Mr. 
Edison has appointed Dr. Alan Valentine, Pres- 
ident of the University of Rochester, and Dr. 
Walter H. Judd, Congressman from Minnesota. 
The balance of the committee is in the process 
of formation. 

In outlining plans for 1945 at a recent con- 
ference of regional directors and United China 
Relief executives, Mr. Edison commented: 

“Helping the American people to an intelli- 
gent and sympathetic understanding of the 
purposes, the activities and the needs of our 
Chinese ally is an essential contribution to 
America’s war-time knowledge and thought. 
At the same time, America’s assistance and 
encouragement to the Chinese people adds im- 
measurably to their ability to continue and to 
increase their share in the allied war effort. 

“After the war, I believe that the activities 
of such organizations as U.C.R. and its agencies 
can provide an exchange of understanding and 
goodwill between these two peoples which will 
do much to smooth the ways of civilization 
and productive living.” 

To the chairmanship of the newly-created 
Committee on American Activities, Mr. Brodie 
brings a wealth of experience and knowledge 
of international problems. He is treasurer of 
the China Institute in America and trustee of 
the China Foundation. He was once secretary 
to Ambassador Charles R. Crane in China. 
The directors of United China Relief elected 
him to the board last fall. 

Congressman Judd and Dr. Valentine, vice- 
chairmen under Mr. Brodie, are both members 
of the LT.C.R. Board. 




DR. WALTER H. JUDD 



United China Relief Shop 
In New York Is Closed 

Due to the impossibility of securing another 
rent-free shop in a good location, and because 
of the increasing difficulty of obtaining genu- 
ine Chinese merchandise, the United China 
Relief Shop, formerly located at 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, has closed. For two 
years it conducted a lively business for the 
benefit of U.C.R. until the space was leased 
to a paying customer. 

Headquarters regrets the closing of the shop 
and acknowledges a debt of gratitude to those 
most responsible for its success — Mrs. John T. 
Pratt and Mrs. Richard E. Myers, assisted by 
Mrs. Lillian Cambeia and Mrs. Beryl Shaw. 

The closing of the shop will have no effect 
on the Merchandise Department at head- 
quarters, which will continue the sale of the 
especially designed U.C.R. merchandise. 

Nelson Sees Improvement 
In China Immediately 

(Continued from Page 1) 
leading industrial nation of the Orient. In that 
event, a market of enormous size should 
progressively open up for American export 
industries. I believe, too, that with American 
guidance, China’s development can be turned 
into peaceful and democratic channels, elimi- 
nating much of the fear of war which has for 
so long shaped political attitudes in the Orient 
and South Pacific.” 



The guerrillas have taken more than 8,000 
bicycles and tons of other equipment. An im- 
portant part of the guerrilla forces is the army 
of “Little Devils” as the Japs call them. These 
thousands of kids, from 5 to 12 years of age, 
serve as messengers, medical helpers, and 
saboteurs. 



China's Hopes Rise 
As Ledo Road and 
Pipeline Open 

A wave of hope is sweeping harrassed China 
with the news of the official opening of the new 
Ledo Road into Kunming, permitting the first 
truck convoys to enter from Burma since its 
loss to the Japanese in 1942. Generalissimo 
Chiang has suggested calling the road “General 
Stilwell Road,” in honor of the noted American 
military figure. 

The conquest of the border city of Wanting, 
eliminating the last enemy obstacle to passage 
of Allied trucks, was solely the work of Chinese 
troops climaxing weeks of bitter fighting. 
Awaiting Wanting’s fall, a huge cargo of mili- 
tary supplies for China had been trucked to 
Myitkyina in Burma, from Ledo, 262 miles 
away. With the victory, these trucks, some of 
them bearing American Negro soliders who 
will be among the first American ground troops 
to enter China, started the long winding journey 
through mountain and jungle country toward 
Kunming. 

Tens of thousands of Chinese laborers 
worked side by side with native tribesmen for 
two years to complete what has been called 
“the toughest road construction job ever at- 
tempted.” The road is in two sections. The 
western portion runs through malarial country 
to Myitkyina and is known as “Pick’s Pike” 
after its construction boss, Brig. Gen. Lewis A. 
Pick of Auburn, Ala. The eastern section winds- 
1000 miles to Kunming. 

The initial convoy was composed of Ameri- 
can trucks of all types loaded with ammunition, 
jeeps and artillery as well as manpower. Many 
of these trucks will stay on duty in China to 
help relieve the transport shortage there. Con- 
tinued operation of this road, ending the land 
blockade that has starved China’s military and 
industrial effort for so long, was greeted by 
Chinese leaders as a sure sign that the nation 
would at last be given the tools for victory that 
it has lacked in eight years of bitter war. 

Petroleum products, life-blood of a modern 
mechanized war machine, may soon be flowing 
into China in a steady stream, to put an end to 
many military problems of American and 
Chinese forces stationed there. The good news 
is that the pipeline from Calcutta through 
Assam into North Burma may be extended over 
the border into China before summer. 

Already the pipeline is delivering many thou- 
sands of tons of oil and gasoline each month 
for motor vehicles and airplanes to American 
installations in the northern Burma area. When 
stretched into China, the conduit will be al- 
most 2,000 miles long. The. work of American 
engineers from start to finish, it ranks as the 
greatest pipeline construction feat in history. 



Nanking Graduates Here 
To Work with UNRRA 

Fifty per cent of the persons who have ar- 
rived in the United States from China to work 
with UNRRA, are grauates or former faculty 
members of the College of Agriculture and 
Forestry of the University of Nanking, one of 
the Christian Colleges in China receiving par- 
tial support from U.C.R. 
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Million Monthly 
View U.C.R. Film 
"Here Is China" 



Americans numbering well over a million 
view the 1944 United China Relief film, “Here 
Is China,” each month, according to reports 
filed at the Office of War Information. That 
the film is proving extremely popular with 
audiences throughout the country is indicated 
by the comments to O.W.I. depositories. Since 
the demand has shown constant increase, there 
is every probability that upwards of 16,000,000 
persons will have seen it by the time it has 
been in circulation for a year. 

Within recent weeks, permission has been 
sought by the United States government and 
granted by U.C.R. to make the film a part of the 
official training for personnel scheduled to be 
assigned to the China-Burma-India war theater, 
and use of it already has been started in the 
training center for UNRRA personnel. 

Especially favorable comments are coming 
in from various manufacturing concerns where 
films of this type are shown to employe groups. 
The circulation report received from O.W.I. 
covers a period between September 15 and Jan- 
uary 1, during which time O.W.I. depositories 
had 325 copies of the film in circulation. In 
the 3J4 months there were 18,000 showings be- 
fore total audiences of 3,640,000. In addition, 
prints were serviced to more than 400 U.C.R. 
chairmen and others by national U.C.R. head- 
quarters, for which no audience estimate is 
possible since as many as 50 showings took 
place on a single distribution. 

Typical comments : 

“Very interesting, helped greatly to explain 
China’s plight.” Hamilton Watch Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

“Picture enjoyed as travelogue. Propaganda 
too mild to register.” Vinco, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 

“A very clear and concise presentation of 
the issues facing China.” Cleveland Public 
Library. 

“Very interesting; absorbed in picture; dis- 
cussed contrast with America; expressed great 
sympathy with Chinese.” Fairhaven Junior 
Highschool, Fairhaven, Conn. 

“An excellent good neighbor and general in- 
formation film on China. Sound track one of 
the best.” Methodist Church, Pawtucket, R. I 

“An excellent documentary film on modern 
China. Held audience’s interest from begin- 
ning to end. Informative and very educational.” 
C.D.V.O., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“Very pleased. The school said it just fitted 
in with their work.” St. Patrick’s School, Lin- 
coln, 111. 

“One of the best films we have ever shown ” 
St Paul’s Church, Springfield, 111. 

Believe that this picture showed our people 
the struggle that China has made to halt the 
Jap.” Yawman Erbe Manufacturing Co., 
Rocehester, N. Y. 

Students and faculty thought it an excellent 
picture.” Tucson Arizona High School, Tucson 
Ariz. 

“Good educational picture. Can help give bet- 
ter understanding of the Chinese people.” Ala- 
bama Extension Service, Auburn, Ala. 

“Thought film portrayed realistic life situa- 
tions of Chinese people. Gave vivid presenta- 
tion of Chinese life. Liked up-to-dateness of 
film in relation to war.” Third Baptist Church, 
St. Louis, Mo. 




GENERAL L. McC. LITTLE 



Major General L. McCarthy Little, U.S. Ma- 
rine Corps, retired, is the new U.C.R. chairman 
for the District of Columbia. Before his retire- 
ment in 1942, General Little devoted nearly 43 
years of service to his country. He is well- 
acquainted with the Chinese, having seen ser- 
vice as a lieutenant during the Boxer Rebellion, 
after which he was appointed Ordnance Engi- 
neer Officer on the staff of the Commander of 
the First Brigade, China Relief Expedition. 

General Little served with the Legation 
Guard in China in 1913 and then became an at- 
tache in order to master the Chinese language. 
He was later to become commander of the 
Guard. 

When World War I broke out, General Little, 
then a colonel, was assigned to the Asiatic Fleet 
as Fleet Marine Officer. A naval mission took 
him into the wilderness of Siberia, where on 
more than one occasion his command of the 
Chinese language saved his life. 

General Little was born in New York and 
received his early education in France. As a 
boy he had ideas of becoming an engineer but 
in July, 1899, shortly after the outbreak of the 
Moro Rebellion in the Philippines, he joined 
the Marines. 



Year 4,642 Starts for 
China on New Year’s , Feb . 13 

Chinese in this country and China 
celebrated the ancient and historic New 
Year’s Day and the start of the 4,642nd 
year, as computed by the old lunar 
calendar, on Feb. 13. Observances in- 
cluded the traditional dance of the 
dragon, parades, and gatherings in 
homes and restaurants. 

On New Year’s Day, the Chinese say 
“Kung Hsi!” — or “Congratulations” — 
each one congratulating the other on 
being a year older. 



Sun Yat-sen Death 
Anniversary March 12 

The 20th anniversary of the death of Sun 
Yat-sen, father of the Chinese Republic, will 
be observed on March 12. Dr. Sun died in 
Peiping on March 12, 1925, after a 40-year 
struggle to achieve freedom for his people and 
equality for China among the nations. 

Born of peasant parentage on November 12, 
1866, in Kwangtung Province, Sun Yat-sen 
joined his emigrant brother in Honolulu at the 
age of 13. There he remained for five years and 
finished high school. He was graduated from the 
Hongkong Medical College in 1892, but his 
professional career was shortlived as he started 
toward the goal of a free and democratic China. 

He spent the next 16 years of his life in exile 
in Japan, America and Europe, formulating his 
“Three Peoples’ Principles” and laying ground 
work for the revolution. In 1911, the revolution 
broke out while Dr. Sun was in Denver, Colo- 
rado, raising funds for the cause. In 100 days, 
the Manchus were overthrown and Dr. Sun was 
called upon to become the first President of the 
new republic. 

Dr. Sun’s famous will to his people declared : 

“For forty years I have devoted my- 
self to the cause of the people’s revolu- 
tion with but one end in view, the 
elevation of China to a position of free- 
dom and equality among the nations. 
My experiences during these forty years 
have firmly convinced me that to attain 
this goal we must bring about a thor- 
ough awakening of our own peoplesought. 
ally ourselves in a common struggleptisfied. 
those peoples of the world who treat us 
on the basis of equality. 

“The work of the Revolution is not 
yet done. Let all our comrades follow my 
“Plans for National Reconstruction,” 
“Fundamentals of National Reconstruc- 
tion,” “Three Principles of the People,” 
and the “Manifesto” issued by the First 
National Convention of our Party, and 
strive on earnestly for their consumma- 
tion. Above all, our recent declarations 
in favor of the convocation of a National 
Convention and the abolition of unequal 
treaties should be carried into effect with 
the least possible delay. This is my heart- 
felt charge to you.” 

Sun Yat-sen Play Available 

A short play, written by Pearl Buck, on the 
life of Sun Yat-sen has been printed and copies 
may be obtained at National Headquarters of 
United China Relief. This 15-minute play has 
been reprinted by permission of Asia and the. 
Americas Magazine, and the East and West 
Association. 



55 Species of Frogs and 
Toads in Two Provinces 

Excursions by members of West China 
Union University’s biology department through 
the provinces of Szechwan and Sikang have 
led to the recording of 55 different species of 
frogs and toads. Included among them is a 
temple pet that sings songs to accompany 
priestly prayers. In all, one new genus and 24 
new species have been discovered. One type of 
frog builds a nest and spawns above the water. 
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A WIDOW and her 
children sit helplessly 
outside a mud house 
in Tushan. Her hus- 
band was killed in 
Kweilin and she has 
no resources upon 
which to rely. This 
picture shows what 
happened to the mor- 
ale of the widow when 
the relief worker came 
along. Photo by Len- 
nig Sweet, U.C.R. Pro- 
gram Director now in 
China. 



Problems Nothing New to China; She Will 
Take Care of Them, Sen. Thomas Says 



U. S. Senator Elbert D. Thomas of Utah , member of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee and the Military Affairs Committee , is the author of " Chinese Political 
Thought " and a noted student of Asiatic problems. During the present war his broad- 
casts to the Japanese people have received wide praise in America. He has written the fol- 
lowing -article for “ News of China.” 



By Elbert D. Thomas 

After talking for many years with many 
people and answering their questions these are 
the basic facts which the average citizen of 
America does not consider when he talks about 
China. Chinese political unity has never been 
great and there has never been the need for it 
even under strong emperors. The test of united 
China has been — Do the rice taxes flow freely 
to the capital? If they do, you have united China. 
If they do not,- there is something the matter. 
The Chinese people through one medium or an- 
other always pass judgment on the amount of 
taxes they would pay. 



The Chinese local institutions have been 
strongly democratic from time immemorial. 
Now, since the revolution of 1911 there has not 
been complete unity in China, but there are 
thousands of small communities where that lack 
of unity has not interfered with the local econo- 
my and the life of the people. Even in the midst 
of the present war there is much in China that 
goes on “as usual.” There has always been a 
foreign inspired slogan, descriptive about China, 
repeated ever since the foreigners have been 
living in China which runs something like this 
— “When things are as bad as they can possibly 
( Continued on Page 6) 



Noted Visitor Has 
Optimistic View 
Of China's Future 

Closer ties between the United States and 
China, especially in the field of education, are 
the object of an extended visit to this country 
by Dr. Chiang Mon-lin, president of National 
Peking University and President of the Chinese 
Red Cross. 

Dr. Chiang, looked upon as probably one of 
the 20 most influential men in China, has im- 
pressed Americans with whom he has come in 
contact as a most effective ambassador of good 
will for the people of China. 

He has expressed optimism in conversations 
here that political problems which jeopardize 
China’s unity will be peaceably overcome and 
predicts that the Kuomintang Party Congress 
convening in May will legalize other parties in 




DR. CHIANG MON-LIN 



China, paving the way for a coalition govern- 
ment and ending one-party control. 

Since Dr. Chiang first made this statement to 
the American press, Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek has expressed the same hope in calling the 
People’s Congress to inaugurate a constitutional 
( Continued on page 6) 
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Some Current American Views On China 



Town Hall Debate Finds Difference 
Of Opinion on Communist Question 



The extreme difficulty of solving China’s internal political problems was vividly illus- 
trated in the conflict of opinions expressed by four notable speakers on the Blue Network 
Radio Program, “America’s Town Meeting of the Air,” on Feb. 22. Discussing the ques- 
tion How Can Unity Be Achieved in China?” Lin Yutang and Representative Walter H. 
Judd put the major share of blame for current disunity on the Chinese Communists, while 
Agnes Smedley and Harrison Forman insisted that the Central Government had made real 
cooperation impossible by the “inequitable terms” it had offered to Yenan. 



Congressman Judd, former medical mission- 
ary in China, said in part : “We have had in this 
country a nation-wide campaign to sell to the 
American people what I . . . believe is a great 
hoax, namely that the Chinese Communists want 
to cooperate, that they must keep their own 
armies or Chiang would destroy them, that they 
are democratic and he is a fascist, that they are 
doing most of the fighting . . . and that, there- 
fore, the United States should support them and 
insist that Chiang unite with them . . . The Com- 
munists are not just a political party . . . They 
are an armed rebellion.” 

Praises Reds’ War Record 

Replying to Dr. Judd, Harrison Forman, 
foreign correspondent recently returned from 
China, praised the war record of the Com- 
munists as having “liberated by force of arms 
over 85 million Chinese” as against “the Kuo- 
mintang’s record of having lost over 200 million 
people to the Japanese.” He said the way to 
achieve unity “the democratic way” would be 
to set the problem before ... all the people of 
China and let them decide . . . what should be 
their form of government and who shall be 
their elected leader. 

Declaring that the Chinese Communists are 
not willing to place the national interest above 
party interests, Lin Yutang charged that the 
avowed aim of the Communists party is prole- 
tariat dictatorship. He said that if the other 
factions in China had acted as the Communists 
have, China would have been defeated long ago,, 
and quoted from writings of Communist leaders 
to support the charge that the Communists, far 
from being democratic, adhere strictly in theory 
and practice to the Communist International. 

Sees No Communist Issue 

Denying that the issue in China is Com- 
munism, Agnes Smedley said that the conflict 
there was “another facet of world-wide struggle 
between reaction and progress. Between an en- 
trenched ruling class grown old and corrupt . . . 
and the rising people’s power.” She said that 
the Communists represented the one hope of 
China for true democracy and had proved their 
right to a real representation in a coalition gov- 
ernment by their achievements against the in- 
vader. 

(A transcript of this entire debate is avail- 
able at 10c a copy at Town Hall, 123 West 43rd 
Street, New York 18, N. Y.) 



Herald-Tribune Cites 
Improvement in Situation 

(The New York Herald Tribune ) 

For almost a year, the military news from 
China was consistently bad. One defeat fol- 



Views in the articles and excerpts on 
this page are among those which Ameri- 
cans currently are reading and hearing on 
the radio. “News of China ” presents them 
as a part of its program to help Americans 
keep informed on news and opinion per- 
taining to China. 



lowed another, each worse than the last. The 
picture became so dark that pessimists pre- 
dicted China would be forced out of the war. 
Fortunately, they were wrong. It is now pos- 
sible, without wishful thinking, to see clearly 
that the situation has changed for the better 
and that a long night of storm and peril and 
disaster may be nearing its end. 

The opening of the overland route, which 
may eventually consist of two roads plus a 
pipe line, will not solve China’s military sup- 
ply problem, which could be met only by the 
capture of several ports. It does not mean a 
complete solution, but when its tonnage is added 
to the freight now handled by transport plane 
from India, the total should be enough to equip 
at least a few Chinese divisions for offensive 
action. It also seems likely that additional sup- 
plies could be carried to China by plane from the 
Philippines. 

While all goes well in Burma, the 14th Air 
Force, commanded by the brilliant General 
Claire L. Chennault, is harrying the enemy 
everywhere in occupied China despite the loss 
of several advance airfields late last year. The 
Japanese in China also are troubled by the visits 
of planes from the carriers of the American 
fleet and Superfortresses from fields near the 
Tibetan plateau. In addition, they can look for- 
ward to attacks in the near future by heavy 
bombers based in Luzon. 

While this activity of the Allies grows in 
intensity day by day, the Japanese seem to have 
given up all efforts to drive deep into western 
China. Their military activity in China at the 
moment is concerned with strengthening coastal 
defenses and trying to take the last section, 
still held by the Chinese, of the Canton-Hankow 
Railway. Their fight for the railroad appears to 
be based on a strategy of defense ; for the use- 
fulness of the road, as matters stand now, would 
be in reinforcing coastal defenses or as a line 
of retreat from southeast Asia. 

There is further good news in reports that 
some progress is being made by men taken to 
China by Donald M. Nelson for the purpose of 
industrial production. It also is satisfactory to 
note that Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek con- 
tinues to insist that differences between his gov- 
ernment and the Chinese Communists will be 
solved by peaceful means. 



and Its Problems 



These developments, military, economic and 
political, add up to a much more satisfactory 
total than any to be found on the Chinese ledger 
of success and failure for many a moon. As the 
news from Europe improves, so does the news 
from Asia. Perhaps it is safe to venture the 




thought that the worst that can happen in the 
Orient is behind us rather than ahead. 



Lawrence Feels Huge 
Land Armies Needed 



Declaring that the American people are being 
led to believe once more that air power alone 
can knock out a major military enemy, David 
Lawrence, widely read syndicated columnist, 
insists that the Allies will need huge land armies 
on China’s soil against the Japanese who are 
already arranging “for defenses on the . . . 
mainland which could conceivably prolong the 
war for many years.” 

“The task of defeating Japan on land is one 
that the United States cannot expect to do 
alone unless three or four years are added to the 
customary estimates as to the time needed for 
victory,” Mr. Lawrence writes. 



many vital iactories ana sources ot supply 
have been established by the Japanese in Man- 
churia and various parts of China ... It will be 
necessary for an Allied army of possibly 2,500,- 
000 men, well equipped and motorized, to be 
deployed in China. 

“Chinese man power is available if America 
furnishes the equipment. Russian man power 
may become available if Russia denounces her 
treaty with Japan which expires in April, 1946,” 
he continued, adding that though “it is con- 
fidently hoped that Russian help will be joined 
with ours” we are proceeding in the Far East 
on the assumption that Russian help will not be 
available. Mr. Lawrence expressed the opinion 
that this was the only safe way of planning. 



Military Men's Convictions 
Differed, Says Lubell 



An interesting journalistic development of the 
past month on the subject of China was Samuel 
Lubell’s article in the Saturday Evening Post 
for Feb. 24 analyzing the “real facts” behind the 
recall of Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell. 

The initial difficulty, according to Lubell, 
stemmed from the opposed ideas of grand 
strategy held by Stilwell and Maj. Gen. Claire 
L. Chennault. 

Stilwell wanted to improve the combat effi- 
ciency of the Chinese Army by importation of 
modern equipment and training methods, and 
then launch a widespread land offensive against 
the Japanese. But Chungking’s and Washing- 
ton’s go-ahead was given to Chennault’s plan 
for a network of air bases eastward to the 
Pacific, whence he hoped to paralyze Japanese 
shipping and clear the way for a landing of 
American troops on the southeastern coast. 

Stilwell predicted that a Japanese land offen- £ 
sive would neutralize this air network and ^ 
would be unstoppable by air forces alone, ac- 
cording to Lubell. He attributes the loss of the 
air fields not to any fault of the game 14th Air 
Force men but to the failure to supply them 
adequately. 
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Times Hails Rejection 
of Many Peace Offers 



( Editorial , New York Times) 

When Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s 
merits and demerits are next totted up, one item 
in the reckoning should be the statement of W. 
H. Donald, made in Luzon, that the Generalis- 
simo indignantly refused at least twelve Japa- 
nese peace offers between 1938 and 1940. His 
attitude was, said Mr. Donald, that “there will 
be no peace while a single Japanese soldier re- 
mains on Chinese soil.” He could have had a 



settlement if he had been willing to recognize 
the Japanese occupation of Manchuria, to allow 
the Japanese to police Inner Mongolia against 
Russian penetration, and to grant “certain eco- 
nomic and exploitation rights in North China.” 
For what seemed good reasons, the United 
States and Britain were conciliating Japan at 
the time. Chiang obviously wasn’t. 

Chiang may have had other offers, and even 
better ones, since 1940. Mr. Donald, who has 
spent the past three years in cocentration camps, 
wouldn’t know about that. He does know about 




the earlier period, for he was renowned 
throughout the Orient as the Generalissimo’s 
intimate personal adviser. In that capacity he 
was liaison man for many of the Japanese 
offers. His honesty is unquestioned and his testi- 
mony cannot be refuted. In the light of the 
facts we may still sometimes question Chiang’s 
wisdom, political and military. We may wish 
he had made further progress toward a demo- 
cratic China. But he held the line against Japan 
when the holding was hard and he had no help 
from us. For the fortitude he and his followers 
showed we owe them a lasting gratitude. 



Little Men of China 



(Editorial, New York Herald-Tribune) 

In the motion picture “Thirty Seconds Over 
Tokyo” Chinese villagers are shown carrying 
the injured crew of an American bomber to 
Free China and safety after a crash landing on 
the Chinese coast. Many of the sixty-four men 
who returned to America through China after 
the Doolittle raid received such help. Chinese 
peasants repeatedly have rescued American avi- 
ators forced down in Japanese-occupied terri- 
tory, and this is going on today as it has for 
years. 




The efforts of the Chinese along this line are 
well known, but the terrible price these little 
people of China pay as a result of their courage 
and generosity rarely is stressed. It is the policy 
of the Japanese in many of the areas they con- 
trol to exterminate every living thing, even the 
pigs and chickens, in a village which aids guer- 
rillas or which helps American airmen. After 
the Tokyo raid the Japanese slaughtered men, 
women and children, including the youngest 
infants, in regions where they knew or sus- 
pected that American flyers had been cared for 
by the Chinese inhabitants. For good measure 
they murdered any missionaries they encoun- 
tered, regardless of nationality. 

This fact makes “Thirty Seconds Over 
Tokyo” a heartbreaking picture for any one 
who knows China and knows the story of the 




BLOOD BANK de- 
veloped in America by 
ABMAC shown here in 
actual operation in 
China. Blood from 
several donors is ac- 
cepted at once while 
Chinese soldiers await 
their turn to give, as 
shown in the photo- 
graph above. At right, 
close-up of blood do- 
nation. Note sandals on 
the Chinese soldiers. 




aftermath of the first American raid on Japan’s 
capital. The Chinese who gave cigarettes to Cap- 
tain Ted W. Lawson and his companions prob- 
ably is dead now. It is likely that he died after 
bestial torture, but he may have been casually 
killed, along with a hundred others. The charm- 
ing children who peered through the windows 
of the house where Captain Lawson took refuge 
also are dead. Their bodies were ripped with 
bayonets or their skull bashed in with the 
butts of rifles. The poor peasants who gave 
cloth shoes and a paper umbrella to the Ameri- 
cans are buried under grave mounds in their 
fields. They lost their lives because they helped 
men who were friends of their country. 

In dispatches from China there is not much 
written about these little people — the friendly 
and honest and generous peasants and market- 
town people who make up the bulk of China’s 
population. There is such a volume of news in- 
volving important military and political figures 
and their policies, which have a reaction 
throughout the world, that not much can be 
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told of the valor and merit of the ordinary 
men among China’s swarming millions. For this 
reason there is danger that we may forget, 
while considering controversies over the virtues 
and faults of Kuomintang and Communist lead- 
ers, that the little man of China is a superior 
human being and that his sacrifices in almost 
eight years of war have brought him pain and 
sorrow and death beyond the capacity of human 
minds to measure. 



Those who know do not speak; those who 
speak do not know. Chinese Proverb. 

Do not take merit to yourself ; for if you do 
not take it it shall never be taken from you. 
Chinese Proverb. 

He that does not believe in others finds they 
do not believe in him. Chinese Proverb. 

Learning without thought is labor lost. 
Chinese Proverb. 

When the ear will not listen the heart escapes 
sorrow. Chinese Proverb. 
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Treasure Chest of 
Books Being Sent 




MRS. SIDNEY E. STUART, of Los Angeles, Calif., War Service Projects chair- 
man of Delta Delta Delta fraternity (right) holds the “fellowship of the White Orchid” 
certificate, signed by Charles Edison, National Chairman of United China Relief; Mrs. 
Charles C. Perrin, of Philadelphia Tri-Delta president, holds the China Relief Legion 
award signed by Mme. Chiang Kai-shek. These were presented at National U.C.R. Head- 
quarters in New York City by Dr. R. A. Carside, Vice-President, in recognition of the wide- 
spread work for China by the Tri-Delta fraternity. 



The Yu Tsai School for Gifted Children, a 
China Aid Council project, will be the recipient 
of a “Treasure Chest of Books” donated to it by 
children of a New York public school. Shown 
below, Yu-wen Chung, 2, sits on chest which 
the Office of War Information will ship to the 
school at Peipei near Chungking. The school 
pupils painted the box, and selected the books 
from lists drawn up by the Women’s Council 
for the Post War World. The Council is spon- 
soring the distribution of “Treasure Chests of 
Books” to children in war-torn countries where 
books are so hard to get. Mme. Tallon, chair- 




man of the book committee of the Council, pre- 
sented the chest to Yu-wen, who accepted it in 
behalf of the children of the Yu Tsai School. 
This is the first chest to be sent to China. Several 
civic groups in New York are planning similar 
chests for other CAC projects. 

The beautiful priest’s robe behind Yu-wen in 
the picture is part of the extensive collection of 
fine Chinese art objects on exhibition at the 
Cauman gallery, 14 East 50th Street, New York 
until March 25. The owners of the gallery will 
contribute a percentage of the proceeds of the 
sale to the educational work of the American 
Committee for Chinese War Orphans, one of 
the groups combined with China Aid Council. 



NIEH EHR’S MOTHER GETS GOLD 



The mother of the late Nieh Ehr, composer 
of “Chee Lai” and other Chinese songs, has been 
sent $500 in gold by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer for 
the use of Chee Lai in the movie “Dragon Seed.” 
Nieh lost his life by drowning before the war. 
The money will be used to repair his tomb and 
print a collection of his songs. 



Fine words and an insinuating appearance 
seldom keep company with virtue. Chinese 
Proverb. 



Delta Delta Delta 
Gets China Awards 

For the third successive year, Delta Delta 
Delta, national women’s college fraternity, is 
making relief for China its major war activity. 
Starting with an initial gift of $5,000 in October, 
1942, members of Delta Delta Delta have given 
more than $15,000 to United China Relief for its 
work among Chinese students. 

This activity is carried on by the fraternity’s 
War Service Projects committee, of which Mrs. 
Sidney E. Stuart of Los Angeles is chairman. 
The quarterly publication of the fraternity, the 
Trident, carries in each issue a display section 
and donation blank to keep before the 36,000 
members reminders of their determination to 
help the students of China. 

Incidentally, Tri-Delt also has another war- 
time project which is on an equal footing with 
that which aids U.C.R. This is a scholarship 
fund through which many women in American 
colleges are assisted in obtaining an education. 
The 125 active chapters and alumni groups of 
Tri-Delt keep these two projects constantly be- 
fore them. 

United China Relief has felt exceedingly 
proud of being the recipient of the Tri-Delt’s 
gifts. Before the fraternity leaders selected this 
activity, a thorough canvass of the foreign re- 
lief field was conducted. United China Relief 
was then picked because the fraternity felt that 
not only was the need in China greatest and the 
Chinese students deserving, but United China 
Relief represented an efficient, careful organiza- 
tion through which the work could be carried 
forward. 



Because of the fraternity’s tireless effort in 
behalf of China, U.C.R. recently awarded to 
Tri-Delt membership in the China Relief 
Legion, certificates in which are signed by Mme. 
Chiang Kai-shek, and also the award of the 
Fellowship of the White Orchid, signed by Na- 
tional Chairman Charles Edison. 

The presentation was made to Mrs. Chaxles 
C. Perrin, of Philadelphia, national president of 
Tri-Delt, and to Mrs. Stuart a few weeks ago 
in National U.C.R. Headquarters on the oc- 
casion of a visit to New York by the two 
fraternity leaders. Dr. B. A. Garside, Vice- 
President, acted in behalf of U.C.R. 



U. C. R. Takes Part In 
Clothing Collection 



United China Relief’s state and local com- 
mittees, numbering more than 4200 throughout 
the country, are taking part in the United 
National Clothing Collection, which is being 
planned to start April 1. 

A national committee, headed by Henry J. 
Kaiser who is an honorary director of U.C.R., 
has fixed as its goal the collection of 75,000 tons 
of clothing. It will be distributed through the 
foreign relief agencies taking part in the drive. 

Although it is not yet possible, due to the lack 
of transportation facilities, for such things as 
clothing to be sent to China, there is neverthe- 
less a possibility that breaking of the Japanese 
blockade would permit the Chinese people to 
receive clothing at a later date. United China 
Relief, therefore, is joining with some 50 other 
organizations including UNNRA in trying to 
make this drive successful. 
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Books 



SOLUTION IN ASIA. By Owen Lattimore. 
214 pages. Boston : Little, Brown and Company. 
$ 2 . 

Owen Lattimore, former political advisor 
to Chiang Kai-shek and long a friendly student 
of Asia’s problems, here presents a blueprint 
for the future of Asia. He severely criticises our 
mistakes of statesmanship in the Far East, de- 
clares that the Chiang government has lost none 
of its hold over the situation in China and pre- 
dicts that the certain result of the promised 
coalition in China will be to retain Chiang as 
head of the state. He is against permitting 
Japan to continue as a feudal empire, and sug- 
gests that to destroy Japan’s industry would be 
to doom the country to mass starvation. 



TWO LANDS FOR MING. By Virginia 
Fowler and Stanley Chin. Illustrated by Stanley 
Chin. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. 

Kwok Ming grew up in China, but, because 
his parents were American citizens, he was an 
American. In the Six Villages he took part in 
festivals, went to school and joined the Boy 
Scouts. Later he visited some of the big cities 
of his country — and finally he came to San 
Francisco. 

This is, to a great extent, Stanley Chin’s own 
experience and he has given a clear picture of 
a boy’s life in China. He is now in the American 
Army, and, during his leaves, he told the story 
to Virginia Fowler and made the many delight- 
ful sketches. 

There are other books about China, but this 
one, with its emphasis on “two lands,” makes a 
very special contribution in helping us to under- 
stand our citizens of Chinese background. It 
has already been accepted for motion picture 
purposes. 

This book, suitable for young people and 
adults, is available at the U.C.R. Merchandis- 
ing Dept. 




COAL MINER PLAYS CHECKERS in the 
recreation hall of the Chinese Association 
of Labor, Peipei Labor Welfare Center. In- 
side the building there is a banner stating 
that the place was erected by funds con- 
tributed by the A.F. of L. and C.I.O. through 
United China Relief. Picture By Lennig 
Sweet, U.C.R. Program Director now in 
China. 

Aviatrix Now Editor of 
Chinese Nationalist Daily 

The appointment of Miss Lee Ya-ching as 
managing editor of the Chinese Nationalist 
Daily, published in New York City, has been 
announced by Y. C. Zia, editor. In addition to 
her duties as managing editor, Miss Lee will 
handle public relations. Miss Lee was one of 
the first Chinese women to receive an airplane 
pilot’s license. For sometime she toured the 
United States speaking on behalf of U.C.R. 
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Thin News Trickle 
Between U.S. and 
China Deplored 



A Chinese answer to criticisms levelled at 
Chungking censorship of news is commented on 
in a recent issue of Editor and Publisher , trade 
magazine of American journalism. 

“When Americans fuss about the dearth of 
news from China,” says the article, “the Chi- 
nese are apt to point out that the Orient was 
treated like a stepchild by the American press 
during the pre-Pearl Harbor period when some 
of the most important news in history was 
crying to be told.” 

Accordingly, Editor and Publisher goes on, 
“a stunned and uninformed American public 
was the direct result of that short-sighted or 
disinterested policy.” 

The article expressed belief that the perfect 
solution to the problem of changing American 
press attitude toward China would be the re- 
lease of a constant and uncontrolled flow of 
Chinese news, including both the good and the 
bad. 

“There is big news in China — but the U. S. 
is not getting it by several barrels full. For 
instance, Associated Press receives a mere 600 
to 1,000 words a day from Chungking . . . 
United Press, the only major U. S. agency 
serving China, sends 3,000 to 4,000 words a 
day (about half from the U. S., half from 
London) and gets back a whole lot less. How 
much of that total output ever reaches the 
Chinese press, only the scissors-wielders in 
Chungking are in a position to know.” 

Editor and Publisher finds that the Chinese 
News Service in New York receives 2,000 to 

3.000 words a day by radio from Chungking, 
which it circulates to all the important papers 
and news services and to the Chinese language 
press in the U. S. This service sends very little 
news to China. Responsible for outgoing news 
is the government-owned Central News Agency 
of China, which sends back between 15,000 to 

30.000 words a month, mainly specialized back- 
ground news and interpretative comment. 

Although the man on the street in China is 
not a newspaper reader, he is greatly interested 
in everything concerning America, the article 
indicates. “America” is a household word in 
China. 



Scholarships to Promote 
Study of China Culture 

The Chinese Ministry of Education, in order 
to encourage foreign students to study Chi- 
nese history, geography, literature, art and 
political science, has offered scholarships for 
the advancement of Chinese culture to Col- 
umbia, Chicago, Harvard, Yale, Michigan and 
California Universities in the United States; 
London, Oxford and Cambridge in Great 
Britain; and the University of Calcutta and 
International University in India. The Amer- 
ican universities have accepted the offer, while 
Britain and India have given their approval 
in principle. Applicants for these scholarships 
must either have completed a one-year course 
in any of the subjects mentioned or have made 
valuable contributions in research work. 
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Problems Nothing 
New, Thomas Says 



( Continued, from Page 1) 
be and then make a turn for the worst, then 
conditions are normal in China.” That is more 
than a light-headed remark. It seriously reflects 
the extent and complexities of Chinese life. 
Thus, through the ages, China as an entity has 
survived. She, today, represents the longest lived 
national entity in the world. Her sufferings in 
the present war are beyond description. She will, 
though, survive and she will be strong. Her 
vitality and her strength, while put to the test, 
the like of which we need not make comparison, 
still continue. 

In many ways China is the world’s biggest 
problem, but in many ways, also, she is no 
world problem at all because she will in the 
future, as she has in the past, discover a way 
of taking care of herself. Despite the fact that 
that which I have said seems to be a series of 
contradictions, that which I have said is a great 
compliment to a great people and an enduring 
culture. Thus, pessimism is mixed with optimism 
and thus, our faith is renewed. 

China is a revolutionized entity in more ways 
than one. She has learned to use the concept of 
progress to advantage. The leading Chinese 
minds do not move in cycles. They look forward 
to a better world in much the same way as 
Washington, Jefferson and our forefathers who 
accepted the concept of progress and who, there- 
fore, knew that a better world was possible. 
Chinese factions must be united and Chinese 
unity assured. This I think will be accomplished 
not without great statesmanship, but neverthe- 
less acomplished when once the enemy is driven 
from her borders. 

For the first time in Chinese modern history 
the friends of China who have come to her aid 
and asistance give promise of not remaining in 
China to interfere with China’s future inde- 
pendence. The great powers that are fighting 
for China today want to see China strong and 
they want to see her economically, socially and 
peacefully relieved of extraterritorial restric- 
tions. This will be discovered to be not only to 
the advantage of China but to the advantage of 
all nations trading and dealing with China. 
China has much to contribute to the world and 
there is much in the rest of the world China 
needs. An honest give and take, a happy recog- 
nition of the interdependence between the East 
and West, friendships without advantage-taking 
can be accomplished if the great peoples of the 
West will give up the ideas of exploitation and 
the great people of China give up wholehearted- 
ly the notion of self-satisfaction and suspicion of 
foreigners. If we can make the new world work 
in the relations of the East and the West in 
China the new world can be made to work 
everywhere. I have faith that it can, all by and 
through the simplest of means. George Wash- 
ington’s sentence that — “Honesty under all cir- 
cumstances is the best policy” — will not hurt 
either the East or the West, if the East and the 
West learn to have faith in George Washing- 
ton’s simple approach to great problems. 

China can take pride in her new national 
independence. Blessed with returning students 
and experienced administrators she carries 
promise of taking her place among the great 
nations of the world. I have full faith that, 
under the leadership of her well trained patriots, 
China will do much in solving the problems of 
the Eastern Hemisphere and in producing that 
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leadership among the nations in the Far East 
which will make for stability and drive fear 
and a desire for conquest from those nations. 

Reports Interest 
In Chiang Message 

Merle Hoisington, editor of the Quad City 
“Bulletin” of Flora, Illinois, informs the U.C.R. 
chairman in Flora, Frank L. Medley, that Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s message of thanks 
to the American people through United China 
Relief has created considerable interest. 

Several thousands of people have witnessed 
the translation as displayed in the front win- 
dows of the Quad City “Bulletin.” He writes : 
“We here at the “Bulletin” concur with 
Mr. James L. McConaughy, President of 
the United China Relief, in his statement in 
his letter to you dated October 27, 1944 : 

‘In a baseball box score, one can look 
with anxiety at the ‘errors’ column ; 
many of us are doing that today with 
China. But the record of ‘hits’ means 
more toward winning a game ; I believe 
China’s current score has many more 
‘hits’ than ‘errors’ — and I am convinced 
that, with increasing ‘assists’ from us 
. . . she will win.’ 

We trust you will contine in your present 
in this all-good work, and wish you every 
success and the Chinese peoples continued 
“hits” against the Japanese aggressor.” 

High Prices Drive People 
From Occupied Areas 

The “Voice of China” radio program re- 
ports rising prices have resulted in large de- 
creases in the population of occupied areas in 
China. Prices of many daily necessities have 
touched incredible levels. Pork is selling at 
$600 (Chinese) per catty (1.1 lbs.), eggs at $46 
(Chinese) apiece, cloth at $600 (Chinese) a foot, 
gold at $101,200 (Chinese) an ounce. 



Noted Visitor Is 
Optimistic in China 

( Continued from page 1) 
government. This national assembly will be 
convened on Nov. 12. 

Dr. Chiang has distinguished himself as an 
administrator through his work with the Chi- 
nese Red Cross. Since he was called by the 
Generalissimo to rejuvenate and rehabilitate the 
Red Cross, it has grown in effectiveness and 
public esteem until at present it is a most pow- 
erful force for the welfare of the people of 
China. 

Dr. Chiang, who 15 years ago was Chinese 
Minister of Education, came to this country in 
December to attend the Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations conference. He is now touring Ameri- 
can universities and hopes to arrange for a 
greater exchange of teachers and students be- 
tween China and the United States after the 
war. He said that Chinese educators want to 
establish a new college in China after the war 
where Chinese cultural subjects will be taught 
in English, for the benefit of foreign students 
of China and graduate Chinese scholars. 

The former Chinese Minister of Education 
also voiced keen appreciation of American 
financial aid to China’s educational institutions 
during the war. He noted, for instance, that 
United China Relief funds were making it pos- 
sible to keep research alive in China by sub- 
sidizing 500 selected faculty members, who 
otherwise could not devote their time to re- 
search. He also said that U.C.R. money is sup- 
porting a refreshment center on nearly every 
Chinese university campus where undernour- 
ished students may buy cheap hot breakfasts 
and soy-bean milk, as well as hot water for 
bathing which would otherwise be beyond their 
limited budgets. 

Regarding current criticism of the Chinese 
war effort, Dr. Chiang explains : “There is quite 
a bit of truth in present news about China, but 
also some degree of exaggeration. Besides these 
stories touch on the symptoms, not the causes 
of China’s troubles after seven years of war. 
The immediate causes are the blockade and in- 
flation, but deeper cause lies in the fact that 
China, being an agricultural country just intro- 
ducing industry, cannot organize so well for 
war. A country of farmers trying to fight an 
industrial country must suffer and lose many 
lives.” 



Slide Film Demand 
Rapidly Increasing 

The United China Relief sound slide film 
“LET’S LOOK AT CHINA” has in recent 
weeks been increasingly in demand by groups 
in many parts of the country. The school system 
of the City of New York has 25 prints of the 
film in constant circulation and a number of 
committee chairmen have obtained a print to 
have available. They can be borrowed from our 
Division of Committee Services or can be pur- 
chased at a moderate cost. 

Because of the difficulty many have had in 
getting sound equipment the film is now being 
used mainly as a silent series of pictures with 
accompanying script read orally before the 
group. 
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NEW OFFICERS START 31st year of the China Club of Seattle, Wash. Raymond Huff 
(seated) who succeeds Cebert Baillargeon (right) as president, shown with Dr. Kiang Yi- 
seng, Seattle consul, who is an honorary vice-president. 



Seattle China Club 
Ends Its 30th Year 

Raymond Huff, vice-president of the Puget 
Sound Bridge and Dredging Co. is the new 
president of the China Club of Seattle, succeed- 
ing Cebert Baillargeon, who headed the club in 
1944. Other officers elected were Thomas Pelly 
and Arthur Murphy, vice-presidents; Dr. Kiang 
Yi-seng, Dr. Charles E. Martin, Dr. Walter G. 
Hiltner, J. D. Lowman, and Corwin Shank, 
honorary vice-presidents ; Clinton S. Harley, 
treasurer, and Mrs. Walter Sterling Price, sec- 
retary. New trustees are Robert Adams, Sam 
Fleming, Arthur Langlie, J. P. Herber and Dr. 
Franz Michael. 

The election marks the close of the 30th year 
of the club’s activities in fostering cultural and 
comercial relations between the United States 
and China. 

In assuming the presidency, Mr. Huff said: 

“The China Club of Seattle for 30 years has 
provided a place for American and Chinese 
people to meet and discuss social, business, and 
economic ideas. As peace approaches, we find 
our ties with China continuously strengthened, 
and we vision such rapid transportation and 
communication that in effect China will have 
moved right into our neighborhood. It is a large 
family consisting of about one-fifth of all the 
people in the world. As close neighbors and 
friends, we of the China Club will endeavor to 
represent the Northwest in becoming better 
acquainted with the Chinese people and their 
homeland, and to strengthen and increase the 
ties of personal and business friendships.” 




TING WING AND HIS MAGIC KITE— 
United China Relief’s story color book which 
is so popular with children. The book con- 
tains four cardboard inserts. These inserts, 
when cut out, stand up and give a child an 
idea of T’ing’s neighborhood, family, 
animals and sampan. The book, available at 
U.C.R. headquarters at 75c per copy, would 
be the perfect Easter gift for that favorite 
niece or nephew. 

Ambulance Unit Men 
Wage War on Rodents 

Friends Ambulance Unit workers in China 
have added an exciting new experience to their 
already rich fund by engaging in a concen- 



Friends' Driver Met 
Death Near Kunming 




Clement L. White, of Philadelphia, member 
of the American Friends Service Committee 
and former Philadelphia resident, has been 
fatally injured in a 
truck accident in China, 
acording to a cable re- 
ceived at Friends’ head- 
quarters in Philadel- 
phia. Mr. White had 
been engaged in distrib- 
uting drugs and medical 
supplies for hospitals 
when the accident oc- 
curred near Kunming. 

For more than 20 
years, Mr. White had 
been connected with the 
“Pennsylvania Farmer,” 
as associate editor, man- 
aging editor, circulation 
manager and advertising manager. Before going 
to China last year, Mr. White was active with 
the War Relocation Authority in assisting loyal 
Japanese Americans to find homes and employ- 
ment outside of the Relocation Centers. Prior 
to that work, he served for six months in village 
rehabilitation projects in Mexico with the Amer- 
ican Frineds Service Committee. 



CLEMENT L. WHITE 



Lovely Greeting Cards 
Obtainable at U.C.R. 



The Merchandise Department at National 
U.C.R. Headquarters has in stock two greeting 
cards which can be used for any occasion. One 
is the delightful “Children Playing,” adapted 
from a Sung dynasty painting by an unidenti- 
fied painter, which shows three little Chinese 
children sailing boats in a little pond in a 
summer garden. The other is “A Happy Re- 
treat in the Floating Villa,” adapted from a 
Sung dynasty painting by Chow Wen Chu. 

Both cards are executed in soft, pastel col- 
ors and on the inside page is the word “Greet- 
ings” in both English and Chinese, with space 
to write in a personal message. These greet- 
ing cards, packaged 12 to a box for $1.00 or 
100 for $8.00 would be appropriate for Easter 
cards. Postage is prepaid and the cards may 
be ‘obtained by writing to United China Re- 
lief, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
They are also available through many of the 
United China Relief Committees throughout 
the country. 

The attractive pale green and rose “Herons 
in a Lotus Pond” post card, at three for 20c, 
is convenient for hurried messages, and is 
proving popular as a book marker. 



trated attack with poisonous gas and powerful 
insecticides on the rodent population which 
threatened to spread an epidemic of bubonic 
plague through the Burma-China border area 
recently. One hundred fatalities had been re- 
corded in a territory inhabited by some 250,000 
persons when the F.A.U. helped the U. S. 
Army Medical Corps and other agencies form 
rat-killing squads and inoculation teams. Latest 
reports from this battle front state that no 
American personnel has been affected and that 
the plague has been kept from spreading. 
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Army Commends 
Ambulance Unit 




YOUNG REFUGEES. 
Most of the people 
evacuating from Hu- 
nan and Kwangsi had 
their families' with 
them. These three 
young fellows are 
friends who met when 
their parents were 
forced to evacuate. 
Picture by Lennig 
Sweet, U.C.R. Program 
Director now in China. 



“ They Know No Childhood ” 

Saturday Evening Post Writer Describes Burdens 
Carried by Millions of Tots in China 



“If some Pied Piper came along and lured all the children away, the industrial and 
agricultural economy of China would almost entirely collapse — such is the importance of 
the child to China’s war-time structure.” 



The foregoing paragraph by George H. John- 
ston is an excerpt from a tribute to the children 
of China in the current (March 10) issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post, entitled, “They 
Know No Childhood”. 

“One doesn’t often see Chinese children at 
play,” Mr. Johnston writes, “there is too much 
work to do. But as they work in the shops and 
the fields, in the factories and along the yawn- 
ing chasms of the Burma Road, in airfields 
hammered from stone with bare hands and 
along the muddy cobbled streets of centuries- 
old walled cities, in the labor lines of Chinese 
regiments and on the swarming canals — always 
they have the laughing, mischievous expression 
of children at play. You can crush them with 
labor and pile on their thin shoulders sufferings 
such as the children of the West will never 
know, but you cannot impair the spirit of these 
millions who form the unknown, unrecognized, 
unglamorized army of China’s children.” 

Tots Break Airfield Stones 

Mr. Johnston’s moving portrayal of the “ever- 
lastingly surprising story of China’s children at 
war” tells of six-year old laborers breaking 
stones to make air fields ; a seven-year old 
soldier suffering from hunger ; a twelve-year- 
old tank gunner with smashed legs, and other 
“kids who, while still in their teens, had the 
ingenuous expression of childhood in their eyes 
clouded already by hardship and tragedy and 
suffering.” 

An old Chinese scholar in a skull cap and 
a long black gown was talking one day with the 
author about China’s children. Mr. Johnston 
quotes him : “It is strange to think that a child 
of merely ten years has known already eight 
years of death and misery and hardship. Such 
a child has known it directly because I would 



Eagan Calls Chinese 
“Most Natural Athletes” 



Eddie Eagan, the new state boxing 
chairman in New York and until re- 
cently a lieutenant colonel in the Army 
Air Forces, recently declared: 

“Few persons in the United States 
realize it, but the Chinese are the most 
natural athletes I’ve seen in a long 
while. They learn quickly and have re- 
markable aptitude for all sports. We 
had a basketball team at our base in 
China that fancied itself as an excep- 
tionally good team. But we never were 
able to beat the Chinese combination 
in the vicinity.” 



think there is scarcely a child in China ten years 
of age who has not, in some way, seen death 
stride coldly by. 

Wins Sense of Dignity and Pride 

“But he learned that he must tear life from 
the soil with his own hands, no matter how 
small, how tender those hands might be. He 
may be illiterate, destined for a lonely death 
from hunger or disease or exhaustion. But while 
he lives, no matter how young he be, he wins 
a sense of dignity and good humor and pride.” 

“They Know No Childhood” is illustrated by 
a number of excellent pictures of Chinese chil- 
dren working at a variety of pursuits. 

(Reprinted by special permission of the Saturday 
Evening Post. Copyright 1945 by the Curtis Publishing 
Company.) 
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High commendation by U. S. Army units in 
China has been accorded the personnel of the 
American Friends Ambulance Unit in the fol- 
lowing tributes : 

“The American personnel serving with 
the 198th Division, 54th Army, Chinese 
Expeditionary Force, desire to express their 
sincere appreciation and to acknowledge the 
respect and admiration they have for the 
members of the Friends Ambulance Unit 
serving with the Division. 

These people have served courageously 
and unselfishly the officers and men of the 
Division, in medical aid, throughout the 
whole campaign west of the Salween River. 
During combat they were at forward 
medical installations performing operations 
and rendering first aid and assistance to the 
wounded. 

The zeal and energy which they put into 
their work under extremely dangerous con- 
ditions; never complaining of their own 
hardships with practically no rations and 
very little clothing or equipment, won the 
whole-hearted respect of the Chinese and 
American personnel serving with them. 

It is desired that, if possible, this com- 
mendation be forwarded to their Head 
Office in China.” 

William M. Hadsell 
Major, Inf. 

Commanding 

“Heartily concur in the commendation 
of the Friends Ambulance Unit. 

This unit, serving with the Division 
Medical Service of the 198th Division, on 
many occasions reached forward areas in 
difficult terrain and inaccessible to larger 
medical organizations. In this way this unit 
made a valuable contribution to an excellent 
medical record of this Division.” 

Gerald S. Darling 
Major, Infantry 
Commanding 



Old China Hands Form 
Philadelphia Group 



The formation of an Old China Hands Group 
in Philadelphia has been announced by Dr. 
Josiah H. McCracken, newly elected president. 

The group consists of Philadelphians who at 
one time had residences in China. According to 
Dr. McCracken, the Old China Hands will meet 
every other month at a dinner meeting where 
members will exchange letters, pictures and 
other information on China. 

Other officers of the new group are: Wister 
Wood, vice president ; Mrs. Hume Freeman, 
recording secretary; Dr. Charles Scott, corre- 
sponding secretary; and Mrs. Leslie Severing- 
haus, treasurer. 

Formation of the Old China Hands group was 
initiated by Mrs. Katherine Henderson, execu- 
tive director of the Philadelphia branch of the 
United China Relief. 
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JOHN GAYDOS, YOUNG NEW YORK ARTIST with rapidly growing reputation, puts 
the final touch on the painting for United China Relief’s 1945 poster at his studio over- 
looking the Hudson River as Mrs. Gaydos admires his work. Mrs. Gaydos is also an artist 
of exceptional talent. Both studied art in this country and Vienna. The painting pictured 
here, done as a donation to U.C.R., is now being lithographed in full cdlor. 



U. S. Stake in Peaceful, Unified 
China Tremendous, Powell Writes 



/. B. Powell, for 25 years editor of “The China Weekly Review ,” and now recovering at 
Harkness Pavilion, New York, from the effects of Jap imprisonment , has written the following 
article for NEWS OF CHINA. While in the hospital since he was repatriated in August, 1942, 
Mr. Powell has written a book, “My 25 Years in China," which is to be published by Macmillan 

Co., New York, next month. 

By JOHN B. POWELL 

Recently I read an article by Sumner Welles, 
former Under-Secretary of State, and was 
interested in a remark he made about Soviet 
policy in the Far East. Owing to the importance 
of this subject, I will quote Mr. Welles’ state- 
ment in full : 

“It seems to me,” he said, “that in North- 
eastern Asia, the Soviet Government, at the 
conclusion of the war against Germany, will 



seek first to reduce Japan to a position where 
she can no longer threaten Russian supremacy. 
The U.S.S.R. may actually join in the war 
against Japan, or may help the Allies defeat 
her. When Japan is forced out of the Asiatic 
mainland, it would be logical for the Soviet 
Union to demand Russia be restored to the 
position she occupied prior to 1906, which in- 
( Continued on page 4) 



"Report On China/' 
New U.C.R. Movie, 
Nearly Complete 



“Report on China” has been selected as the 
title of U.C.R.’s official 1945-1946 sound motion 
picture, which will have the distinguished ac- 
tor, Raymond Massey, as narrator. The film 
runs about 28 minutes in length, has a special 
musical score, and will have its premiere show- 
ing about May 1. Prints in the 16 mm. size will 
be available to committees after May 10. 

The theme of “Report on China” is the 
friendly cooperation in military and humani- 
tarian fields between the American and Chi- 
nese peoples. It also presents a quick survey of 
the highlights of Chinese history since the 
Revolution of 1911, which led to the founding 
of the Chinese Republic. 

U.C.R. has enjoyed the cooperation of the 
Office of War Information, Motion Picture 
Section, in obtaining supplies of rationed film 
stock, and it is expected that the OWI will 
again make prints of the picture available 
through its hundreds of depositories through- 
out the country. Splendid scenes have been 
provided by the Army Signal Corps from its 
film, “Battle of China,” and by the Army Air 
Forces. The film is being edited by Kenneth 
Cofod, formerly of the March of Time mo- 
' tion picture staff. The script was written by 
Russell Whelan of United China Relief. 

Raymond Massey, who has generously given 
his fine talent to U.C.R. in narrating the film, 
is one of the great actors of the stage and 
screen. Canadian-born, he was educated at Ox- 
ford, and made his first appearance in the 
theatre in London. In addition to his most 
notable role in “Abe Lincoln in Illinois,” he 
played in “The Doctors’ Dilemma” with Kath- 
arine Cornell, in “Ethan Frome” and “The 
Shining Hour,” both famous successes. 

Mr. Massey appears in several motion pic- 
tures now current, including “The Woman in 
the Window” and “God is my Co-Pilot.” He 
has had important roles in many films, among 
them “Arsenic and Old Lace,” “Reap the 
Wild Wind,” “The Scarlet Pimpernel” and 
“Things to Come.” 

As a lieutenant in the Canadian Field Artil- 
lery in the First World War, Mr. Massey was 
wounded at Ypres in 1916. He came to the 
United States as instructor in gunnery at Yale 
and Princeton, R.O.T.C., in 1917-18, for the 
British Military Mission, and served with the 
Siberian Expeditionary force in 1918 and 1919. * 

( Continued on page 5) t 
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MUSICAL CLASS FOR BLIND SOLDIERS — Blind soldiers at Wu Ting Chiao camp in the southwestern part of Szechwan where 750 
soldiers are housed, fed, and clothed by the Central Government Crippled Soldiers’ Bureau. Through the Institution for the Chinese Blind, 
an affiliated agency of U.C.R., the soldiers are learning Braille, and crafts such as the weaving of sandals, straw hats, and fish nets so 
that they can be partially self-supporting. Musical instruction is given and singing is also emphasized. Stories and news are told to them 
twice a day. As soon as additional trained people are graduated from the colleges, more and more camps of this type will be opened. 



ACROSS 

1-6. President of China 

12. Laborer 

13. Sacred Buddhist 
mountain 

13. ripped 

16. footed vase 

17. first rule of a soldier 

18. famine province 

19. compass point 

20. conduit for water 

21. Chinese Minister of 
Economics 

22. animal organ 

23. — king, former Chinese 
capital 

24. place of the seal: legal 
abbr. 

26. Chinese financier 

28. old French coin 

29. country over the 
"Hump” 

31. Province containing 
Changsha 

33. water-sprite 

34. Mongolian steed 

35. large: abbr. 

36. Solicitor General: 
abbr. 

37. Chinese — boats up 
gorges of Yangtze 

38. small particle 

39. subdivision of a Chi- 
nese province (var.) 

41. Army officer: abbr. 

42. beast of burden 

44. staff of life in China 

45. footlike part 

46. medicinal plant 

47. military assistant 

48. secrete 

49. first name of wife of 
1-6 across 

50. fabulous animal, sym- 
bol of China 




DOWN 

1. Temporary Chinese 
capital 

2. rapid rodent 

3. hotel 

4. public notice: colloq. 

5. great Chinese desert 

6. clue 

7. three-toed sloth 

8. material used in the 
Great Wall 

9. Chinese factory of 
Clipper Ship days 

10. period of time 



II. 


understanding 


37- 


golfer’s aid 


14. 


not women 


38. 


seaport in Fukien 


17. 


paddle 




province 


18. 


Province in which 


39- 


concealed 




Peiping is located 


40. 


trapped 


20. 


Biblical Wise Men 


41. 


terminal of new over 


22. 


goals 




land route 


24. 


lend 


42. 


mechanical eccentric 


25. 


First President of 








China 


43- 


wing 


27. 


one 


44- 


outfit 


28. 


frozen water vapor 


45- 


food animal popular 


30. 


crude tartar 




in China 


32. 


preposition 


47- 


article 


36. 


metal made from ore 


48. 


exclamation of sur- 


produced in Hunan 




prise 



( Solution will be found on page 8) 
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Work Among China's 
Students Described 



The program being carried on by the Chinese 
National Student Relief Committee was de- 
scribed by Kiang Wen-han, General Secre- 
tary, in a visit to national U.C.R. headquarters 
on his arrival recently from Chungking. He is 
here to attend the World Student Christian 
Federation sessions and plans a tour of mid- 
western colleges. 

Mr. Kiang explained that 73,000 students carry 
a heavy prescribed academic program and lead 
a drab existence. Nearly all the students are 
poor ; even those who once came from wealthy 
families have lost their means of support be- 
cause of the war. The government has under- 
taken the feeding of a large percentage of the 
students, but in some locations, such as Kun- 
ming, the students receive only two meals a 
day. The N.S.R.C., which is endeavoring to 
supplement what the government is doing for 
the students, has opened Student Service Cen- 
ters adjacent to the campuses. At most of these 
centers, it is possible to provide simple break- 
fasts of soy bean milk at a nominal sum. Hot 
water, unavailable at the colleges, is to be had 
at the centers at a much lower price than the 
public baths. At Kunming the N.S.R.C. had to 
dig a well in order to get sufficient water supply. 

Consumers’ Cooperatives have been organized 
in many centers and money is pooled so that it 
is possible to purchase clothing, school supplies, 
and other necessities in bulk, thereby combat- 
ting the rise in prices. Work projects are also 
promoted. 

The N.S.R.C. receives more than 60 percent 
of its support from United China Relief. 
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COINCIDENT WITH THE NEW YORK PREMIERE of “God Is My Co-Pilot,” the new 
movie about the 14th Air Force (the “Flying Tigers’’)* the Chinese Consul General, Dr. 
Tsune-Chi Yu, interpreted the inscriptions on two embroidered scrolls for two visitors to 
the Consulate. The scrolls were presented to Col. Robert Lee Scott, author of the. book 
from which the picture was made, by the grateful people of Heng Yang, and will be 
loaned to China Aid Council for exhibit. The visitors were Major Dallas Clinger, wing 
man for Colonel Scott in many attacks on the Japanese, and Kong Liu, aged 7, who had 

just arrived from Chungking. 






THE CHINESE SOLDIER 

The Chinese soldier, if fed, clothed and trained, is as good a soldier as anybody could 
ask for. From the standpoint of physique and ability to stand hardship, he’s at the top. 
He did better in that respect in Burma than any one else. 

The company officers absorb instruction very quickly and are very capable. The only 
criticism I’d make of a company officer would be that he exposes himself to danger too 
much and takes too many chances. The battalion commanders are quite capable. 

I’ve been accused of complaining about the capability of higher commanders. I 
have done that, but I believe many of them are handicapped because they didn’t have 
what we considered essential training in junior grades. When they’ve had experience 
and training, they perform very effectively. 

They’ve been handicapped by lack of ammunition and weapons. When they had 
facilities, they have developed amazingly. When trained, their artillery performs as 
well as ours does. 

They don’t have the Jap fanaticism, but they fight intelligently. They’re better than 
the Japs. Their morale is wonderful. 

—GENERAL JOSEPH W. STILWELL 
in March China Monthly. 



April 24 Is Set 
As China Day In 
Drive For Clothing 

Nearly 5,000 communities are taking part in 
the United National Clothing Collection drive 
which started on April 1 and is continuing 
throughout the month. The communities fully 
organized now represent nearly eighty million 
population, according to Henry J. Kaiser, na- 
tional chairman. 

At the request of Mr. Kaiser national chair- 
man, Charles Edison, of United China Relief, 
has designated April 24 as “United China Relief 
Clothing Day.” In doing so he said : 

For seven years and nine months China 
has been fighting the aggressor. During that 
time more than 50,000,000 people have been 
robbed of their possessions and driven from 
their homes. The Chinese know what it 
means to be cold and utterly destitute. 

While United China Relief has under- 
taken to meet these needs as best it can 
with the resources made available by the 
American people through the National War 
Fund, it also welcomes with gratitude the 
efforts on the part of the National Clothing 
Collection to provide a reservoir of clothing 
from which needy peoples all over the 
earth, including the Chinese, can draw for 
comfort and for life itself. 

United China Relief is urging its 4,295 
committees across the country to cooperate 
in every possible way with Mr. Kaiser and 
the committee conducting the United Na- 
tional Clothing Collection. I have desig- 
nated April 24th as “United China Relief 
Day” in the clothing collection, and am 
asking every chairman of United China 
Relief to get in touch, if he has not already 
done so, with the chairman for the National 
Clothing Collection and help in every way 
he can to assure the success of this cam- 
paign. 

The goal of the campaign is 75,000 tons of 
serviceable used apparel for men, women and 
children. Chairmen throughout the country 
have appointed sub-committees for a drive 
designed to send every man, woman and child 
in America searching closets, attics, and other 
storage places for spare clothing, shoes and 
bedding for the millions of suffering war vic- 
tims abroad. 



A contribution of $600 has been re- 
ceived by U.C.R. from Miss Edna Eck- 
ert of Washinton Square, New York 
City, who contrived to amass this 
amount of money in a unique manner. 

Miss Eckert bought miniature clay 
figures in New York’s Chinatown and 
mounted them on small pieces of wood. 
These were made for her by New Jersey 
school boys as part of their manual 
training courses. The little clay figures, 
exquisite in detail, were then placed on 
sale in restaurants, clubs, and meeting 
places for resale. Dr. Hu Shih, Chinese 
scholar and former Ambassador to the 
United States, is one of Miss Eckert’s 
most enthusiastic customers. 
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U. S. Stake in China 
T remendous — Powell 

( Continued from page 1) 

eluded sovereignty over the whole of the island 
of Sakhalin ; that her present position in Sin- 
kiang and Outer-Mongolia be confirmed ; and 
that her financial and commercial interests in 
Inner-Mongolia be fully protected.” 

Statement Seen as Significant 

It appeared to me that this statement, coming 
from a former high official of the State De- 
partment, was of unusual signficance because 
Mr. Welles undoubtedly is familiar with the 
Nine-Power Treaty adopted at the Washing- 
ton Arms Limitation Conference in 1922 which 
guarantees the territorial and administrative 
integrity of China, a document which embodies 
in its preamble the traditional American policy 
of the Open Door. It was Japan’s violation of 
the treaty by invading Manchuria in 1931 which 
set in motion the train of events which led to 
the present war. 

But Mr. Welles is not alone in forecasting 
Russia’s comeback in Asia. Maurice Hindus 
and Walter Duranty, both outstanding authori- 
ties on Russia, have stated recently that the 
Soviet Union in all probability will attempt to 
resume the position in Asia which was occu- 
pied by the Czarist government prior to the 
Russo-Japanese war in 1905. This would mean 
complete Russian domination of Manchuria and 
the port of Dairen, as that was the position the 
Czarist government occupied in China’s North- 
eastern Provinces before the Russian troops 
were defeated and driven out by the Japanese. 

Another authority on the Soviet Union, 
Edgar Snow, went still further and suggested, 
in an article in The Saturday Evening Post, 
that Premier Joseph Stalin might not look 
favorably upon a move by the United States 
to arm China in the present war, if Chungking 
should use any of the American guns against 
rebel Chinese Communists in the Northwestern 
Chinese provinces. Mr. Snow’s article, written 
in Moscow, was of special moment because of 
allegations by Communist spokesmen in this 
country that there is no connection between 
Moscow and the Chinese Red regime in North- 
west China. 

Political Phases Serious 

I will quote a further statement by a promi- 
nent American, the late Wendell Willkie, which 
appeared in his book “One World,” written 
following his trip around the world, in the 
course of which Mr. Willkie visited Sinkiang, 
or Chinese Turkestan. Referring to national 
rivalries over territory in that area, Mr. Will- 
kie urged that, when the war is over, the 
United States should help China and Russia 
work out in cooperation the common prob- 
lems they face along their boundary which ex- 
tends for thousands of miles from Vladivostok 
on the Sea of Japan to Afghanistan and British 
India. After referring to the long-standing 
complications between China and Russia, Mr. 
Willkie made the significant declaration ; 

“There is enough explosive powder in Central 
Asia to blow the lid off the world again when 
the present fighting is over.” 

These statements should help thinking Amer- 
icans to realize that the political phases of the 
war in the Pacific are likely to be far more 
serious to us than the political problems which 
are developing in the final stages of the war 
in Europe. 




JOHN B. POWELL 



Altogether too many of us here at home have 
adopted an attitude of sanctimonious abstrac- 
tion toward the political developments which 
are cropping up in the final stages of the war 
in Europe but we will not be able to escape so 
easily the complications w’hich are certain to 
follow the liberation of Manchuria, Korea and 
Inner-Mongolia. 

Reports of Clashes Are Heard 

There have already been reports of clashes 
between pro-Russian and Chinese factions in 
Sinkiang. 

Dr. Chiang Mon-lin, widely known Chinese 
educator, who is now in this country, indicated 
China’s anxiety when he stated in a recent 
article in Asia Magazine: 

“If there should be still another war, which 
the world is so much afraid of, it seems prob- 
able that it would start again like World War I 
in eastern and central Europe, or like World 



REHABILITATION COURSES 



The Church Committee for Relief in Asia is 
sponsoring a Saturday Workshop on rehabilita- 
tion in East Asia and India for missionaries and 
candidates. The ten weeks course, which started 
on March 10, is conducted Saturdays at the New 
York School of Social Work, 122 East 22nd 
Street, New York City. 



War II, in China’s Three Eastern Provinces, 
known as Manchuria.” 

The United States has a tremendous stake in 
a peaceful, unified and prosperous China after 
the war. We want China to assume responsi- 
bility for safe-guarding peace in the East, and 
to that end have formulated extensive plans 
for assisting China to develop her domestic 
economy. Our program is not entirely altruistic 
as we hope that China’s demands for our manu- 
factured goods and services will take up the 
slack in our industries which is certain to 
follow the end of the war. Thus China’s re- 
quirements fit in with our pressing necessities, 
and it isn’t so much a question whether we can 
trust China as it is whether we can afford not 
to help the Chinese reorganize their country. 

By all means the United States should avoid 
the mistakes the Allies made in Asia in World 
War I when Japan was constantly appeased at 
the expense of China. It was this policy of 
appeasing Japan at China’s expense in World 
War I which was largely responsible for the 
failure of the Versailles Treaty which China 
declined to sign and which our Senate refused 
to ratify. 

Certainly it is to the mutual interests of all 
the powers, and to world peace, that China 
should be assisted for a period sufficiently long 
to enable the Chinese people to develop their 
country’s natural resources and stabilize its 
domestic, social and political economy along 
democratic lines. 
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' Report On China/' New 
Movie, Nearly Ready 

( Continued from page 1) 

He and Mrs. Massey have been earnest sup- 
porters of U.C.R. since its organization. 
U.C.R.’s 1944 picture, “Here is China,” nar- 




RAYMOND MASSEY 



rated by Clifton Fadiman, is currently one of 
the most popular films of its type, with more 
than a million persons viewing it each month. 
Distribution of it will continue, since its theme 
is different than that of the new movie. Taken 



Prices of Books on China 
Reduced at U.C.R. 



The merchandise department of U.C.R. is 
offering for sale a limited quantity of books 
about China by well-known authors. The re- 
ductions range from 50 cents to $1.50. 

The selection includes : “Water Buffalo," by 
Pearl Buck, $1 ; “The Promise,” by Pearl 
Buck, $1.50; “Flame from the Rock,” by Tan 
Yun, $1.25; “War Tide,” by Lin Taiyi, $1.25; 
“All We Are and All We Have,” by Chiang 
Kai-shek, .65 ; “We Chinese Women,” by 
Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, .65 ; “Oswald’s Pet 
Dragon,” by Carl Glick, .85. 

Orders should be addressed to United China 
Relief, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
accompanied by check or money order. Postage 
will be prepaid. No C.O.D. orders. 

Mrs. Jeanette Kepler 
Dies In New Jersey 

Mrs. Jeanette Fitch Kepler, who served as a 
missionary in China for forty years for the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, died 
on March 31, at Woodbridge, N. J. 

Mrs. Kepler was born in Soochow, China, the 
daughter of the Rev. and Mrs. George Fitch. 
Mrs. Kepler was educated in the United States 
and returned to China as a missionary in 1901. 
She was married in 1903 at Shanghai to the late 
Rev. Asher Raymond Kepler, former executive 
secretary of the Church of Christ in China. Dr. 
and Mrs. Kepler returned to the United States 
in 1941 after their home in China was menaced 
by the invading Japanese. 



together in a showing of nearly an hour, the 
two provide a program on China with excep- 
tional balance and completeness. 




THESE TWO GIRLS are typical of the 
children being cared for at Mme. Chiang’s 
model orphanage near Chungking. Two of 
the new cottages show in the background. 
American financial help is given this orphan- 
age through China Aid Council. Photo by 
Lennig Sweet, U.C.R. program director. 



TIME FOR A NEW RATION BOOK 
COVER? 



U.C.R.’s Merchandise Department is well 
stocked with attractive ration book covers in a 
variety of color combinations, with or without 
an extra pocket for tokens. Pick your color! 





Without Token Pockets at 50 cents 

BLUE 

RED WITH BLACK LINING 
BLACK WITH RED LINING 
RED 

With Token Pockets at 75 cents 

RED 

BLUE WITH RED LINING 
RED WITH BLACK LINING 
The Chinese emblem for victory is embossed 
in gold on each cover. Postage prepaid by 
U.C.R. No C.O.D. orders. 



It is only kindness and not severity which 
can impress at the distance of a thousand miles. 
Chinese Proverb. ,, 

The pleasure of doing good is the only one 
that will not wear out. Chinese Proverb. 




OLD AND NEW CHAIRMEN for United China Relief in Bridgeport, Conn., pose with 
Miss Emily Hahn, author, and a charming Bridgeport family which takes keen interest in 
the growing China program at Bridgeport. Left to right standing: W. Parker Seeley, re- 
cently appointed chairman for the park city. Miss Hahn, Louis A. Shea, former chairman. 
Seated are Mrs. Liu Eng (fourth from left) and her five daughters, Mabel 12, Jean, 10, 
Nellie, 21, Florence, 14, and Betty, 7. 
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HAIRCUTS AND TREATMENTS of scabies being administered by a Service Center for Transient Conscript Units in wartorn Kwei- 
yang. The Changsha Y.M.C.A., which devotes its time and energy to the needs of those who are undernourished and diseased, is partially 
supported by U.C.R. funds and the plea of the Y.M.C.A. is: “Give Us More And We Will Do That Much More.” 



‘Who’s Who ’ of U.C.R . Committee In 
Washington Reads Like Old Hong List 

The “Who’s Who” of the Washington, D.C., committee of United China Relief. 
Inc., reads like an old Hong list. 



Gen. Louis McCarthy Little, the new chair- 
man who succeeds Dr. Wilson Compton, knows 
China’s problems from personal experience, 
since he was stationed in Peiping as a Marine 
officer. His wife, the former Elsie Cobb Wilson, 
is also an Old China Hand and her knowledge 
of Chinese art and culture are regarded as valu- 
able contributions to the committee’s work. 

Maj. Gen. William Conner, newly-elected first 
vice chairman, was another American officer in 
Peiping and is greatly interested in China’s 
rehabilitation. 

Committee members include Mrs. Mason 
Gulick, Mrs. Harold Hoskins, Mrs. Arthur 
Holcombe, Mrs. Willys Peck, Mrs. Walter Judd, 
all one-time residents of China. Mrs. Frederick 
Brooke accompanied her father on an official 
Government trip to China and is enthusiastic 
about her experiences in the City of Beautiful 
Pagodas, in Shanghai, on a houseboat and at 
Christian colleges. Mrs. Francis Sayre has first- 
hand knowledge of many parts of the Far East. 



Some members, like Mrs. A. M. Fox and Mrs. 
Paul McNutt, have become interested in China 
through travel there or the work of their 
husbands. 

Among high spots in U.C.R.’s work last year 
were “China Day,” a loan exhibition of costume 
and textile art ; “This Is China,” a moving pic- 
ture; a United Nations’ bazaar and various 
lecture meetings. The seventh anniversary cele- 
bration of China’s war of resistance brought 
such speakers as Charles P. Taft; Maj. Dow, 
director of Aeronautical Affairs, and the Rt. 
Rev. Y. Y. Tsu, Bishop of Hongkong. 

Voluntary workers are always in demand by 
various organizations and U.C.R. is no excep- 
tion. Stenographic help is badly needed, accord- 
ing to an SOS from the Washington group, and 
even a two-fingered typist would be welcome ! 

And any donations of Chinese art objects that 
turn up in the attic would be greatly appreciated. 
These will be changed into dollars and then into 
rice to feed Chinese babies. 

— Shanghai Evening Post and Mercury. 
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THE NEW CARGO SHIP, S.S. LOOKOUT, 
slid off the ways at the Moore Drydock Com- 
pany in Oakland, Calif., to the strains of 
“Chee Lai.” The ship was turned over to the 
Chinese government. Shown are Mrs. C. T. 
Feng (right), wife of the Chinese Consul 
General in San Francisco, who was the spon- 
sor, with her daughter, Miss Doreen Feng, 
Maid of Honor, just before the christening 
ceremony. 
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AT NATIONAL GIRL SCOUT headquarters in New York, Kim Lang, of China Aid Council, 
teaches two Girl Scouts how to write the characters for “Chinese-American Friendsip.” 
The Girl Scouts of America through their Juliet Low Fund have contributed $30,000 to the 
Koloshan Orphanage at Chungking. Suported by China Aid Council, this orphanage is 
the first in China to be run on the cottage plan. Thirty children and a house mother 

live in each cottage. Paul Parker Photo. 




CHINA RELIEF COMMITTEES AT WORK 





The Committee Services Division of U.C.R. 
has received reports that the following com- 
munities have displayed some special United 
China Relief activity during the past month. 

Committees are requested to report their 
activities to the Committee Services Division 
from time to time for record purposes. 

COMMUNITY CHAIRMAN 

Albuquerque, N. M Dr. C. H. S. Koch 

Albany, N. Y Mr. Charles A. Smakwitz 

Ann Arbor, Mich J. Raleigh Nelson 

Ardmore, Okla Harry M. Lowenstein 

Ashland, Va Mrs. T. F. Flippo 

Atlanta, Ga Dr. E. G. Mackay, Pastor 

Austin, Texas Rev. Walter K. Kerr 

Beaumont, Texas Walter Casey* 

Butler, Pa Vernon L. Wise 

Buffalo, N. Y Harley F. Drollinger 

Baton Rouge, La Rev. Phillip P. Werlein 

Burlington, Vt Rev. Oliver H. Sisson, D.D. 

Baltimore, Md Mr. F. Barton Harvey 

Bogota, N. J John D. Dickson 

Bay Shore, L.I., N. Y Mrs. Arthur Keimel 

Barnsdall, Okla Mrs. Atta Hightower 

Bethlehem, Pa Wray H. Congdon 

Boston, Mass Allan Forbes 

Conneaut, Ohio George D. Kingdon 

Coshocton, Ohio Mayor Burton Call 

Clarion, Pa B. M. Davis, Supt. 

Canton, Ohio H. P. Lauritzen 

Curwensvilld* Pa Paul G. Robinson, Supt. 

Crawfordsville, Ind Dr. R. G. Riemann 

Chapel Hill, N. C Dr. E. E. Erickson 

Chicago, 111 Mr. Ronald P. oBardman 

Concordia, Kan. Mrs. Ida Hanson 

Clymer & Commodore, Pa Ivan Fetterman 

Chattanooga, Tenn Harry F. Newton 



Detroit, Mich Mr. Glenn M. Coulter 

Dallas, Texas C. Andrade, III. 

Des Moines, Iowa Herbert L. Horton 

Erie, Pa Mr. John V. Alexick 

East Moline, 111 Father Wm. J. Cleary 

Evart, Mich Rev. George A. Belknap 

Findlay, Ohio Dr. Helen F. Barnes 

Fostoria, Ohio Carl Peters 

Fort Worth, Texas H. B. Burke, Jr. 

Farrell, Pa. Darroll Kearns, Supt. 

Farmington, Mo S. C. Headrick 

Fredonia, N. Y C. R. Dye 

Galveston, Texas Dr. Chester North Frazier 

Gastonia, N. C James W. Atkins, Pres. 

Glen Ridge, N. J Capt. Charles E. Griffith 

Hornell, N. Y Charles Wineburg 

Hartford, Conn Dr. Rockwell H. Potter 

Hazelhurst, Miss J. L. Turner 

Hanover, N. H Alfred T. Granger 

Indianapolis, Ind Evans Woolen, Jr. 

Johnstown, Pa Mr. L. B. Furry 

Jamestown, N. Y Mrs. C. L. Carnahan 

Joplin & Carthage, Mo Mrs. David Hoover 

Jackson, Miss Dr. W. F. Bond 

Jacksonville, Fla Dr. J. Kissling 

Kansas City, Kan E. A. Benson 

Kansas City, Mo Donald Dwight Davis 

Latrobe, Pa Harold A. Stewart 

Lima, Ohio Rev. A. M. Romig 

Lakeland, Fla Dr. S. Allen Clark 

Little Falls, N. Y Edward W. Hearne, Jr. 

Lincoln, Neb Edward Becker 

Lakewood, N. J Mrs. Frank Wentink 

Massena, N. Y Clement J. Ward 

Massilon, Ohio Grant D. Esterling 

Martins Ferry Ohio Rev. Ralph C. Drisko 

Macon, Ga Dr. W. B. Burke 

Milwaukee, Wis Roy L. Stone 

Manhasset, L.I., N. Y Mrs. John Post 



Short Playlets On 
China Available 



Three playlets suitable for school production 
are now available at United China Relief Head- 
quarters. They were written and printed to fill 
a demand for material of this type which has 
been increasing steadily during the past year. 

“The Demon Judges” a 15-minute play telling 
a story of justice in Old China, is suitable for 
High school pupils and adults. “Holiday for 
Pi-te,” a tale of children in a war-time school, 
and “The Well Keeper’s Toll,” which tells of a 
little boy’s ingenuity in promoting the mass 
education movement, are designed for elemen- 
tary school age groups. 

The plays are simple to produce and the 
costumes can be either American or Chinese. 
Descriptions for the correct Chinese apparel 
are included and can either be home-made or 
borrowed from Chinese friends. The plays will 
be available in printed form at a modest price 
at U.C.R. headquarters on May 1. 

The plays were all written by Miss Virginia 
Lee, of the U.C.R. Headquarters staff in New 
York. 



Malta, Mont James T. Harrison 

Montrose, Colo R. P. Roberts 

Madison, N. J. Rev. Dr. Ralph E. Diffendorfer 

Mamaroneck, N. Y Mrs. Earl B. Ingraham 

New Orleans, La Walter Parker 

Newark, Ohio ;. Dr. Charles E. Turley 

New Haven, Conn C. Harold Welch 

New London, Conn Stewart S. Clark 

Norton, Va Dr. Frank A. Brown 

Oklahoma City, Okla W. Ward Davis 

Okmulgee, Okla Rev. Clayton L. Potter 

Pottstown & Stowe, Pa. Mr. Ernest V. Hunter 

Plaquemine, La L. P. Terrebonne 

Phoenix, Ariz Dr. Samuel Burkhard 

Pueblo, Colo - Dr. William A. Black 

Punxwutawney, Pa J. T. Downie, Supt. 

Philadelphia, Pa Mr. L. N. Lukens, Jr. 

Providence, R. I Dean Margaret Morriss 

Pass Christian, Miss Miss Julia Frye 

Portland, Ore J. J. Gard 

Petersburg, Va. Charles Edgar Gilliam 

Rochester & Irondequoit Harry P. Wareham 

Raleigh, N. C ....Xee Parker 

Rock Island, 111 Mrs. Marguerite R. Taylor 

Rome, N. Y. The Rev. Walworth Tyng 

Spring City, Pa R. Blair Hunter 

Springfield, Ohio Peter J. Dennerlein 

San Diego, Calif Thomas Hamilton 

Southbury, Conn Leslie R. Rowe 

Syracuse, N. Y W. G. Hillen 

Salisbury, N. C Dr. David E. Faust 

J. H. Knox 

Shoshone, Idaho Mrs. J. E. Harmison 

Sebree, Ky Fred Poore 

Barry Franklin Majors 

Shreveport, La J. E. King 

Springfield, Mo Dr. L. F. Heimburger 

Shenandoah, Pa Mr. Edward Katalinas 

Seattle, Wash Dr. Walter G. Hiltner 

Toledo, Ohio Horace E. Allen 

Tulsa, Okla Dr. R. Grady Smuggs 

Uniontown, Pa . Abe Cohen 

Utica, N. Y Dr. James Gordon Gilkey, Jr. 

Wichita, Kan ...Robert C. Foulston 

Washington, D. C General Louis M. Little 

Washington, Pa Dr. R. W. Dunlap 

Winona, Minn Mrs. Mary K/ Swain 

Xenia, Ohio Dr. Albert L. Scherry 

Zanesville, Ohio Mr. Virgil H. Roush 
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PANORAMA SHOWING SOME OF THE REPAIR JOBS being handled by the shipyard at Chungking. Many of these ^ ships f™m 

British shipyards, or Dutch, or Norwegian. They arrive here needing new cylinders, or new rudders, . or new ’ 

shipyard frequently has to build wooden patterns and make a new casting, using whatever alloys it can sal’ ^ ™ March, 

remnants of various wrecks and bombings. All in all it’s a job for a Robinson Crusoe. Published in The^r.neNews (N.Y.), March, 
1945, courtesy of The Lincoln Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio, and reprinted in News of China by permission. 



Shipyard Hung on Edge of Cliff Doing 
Vital Repair Work Despite Obstacles 



One of the most improbable places in all the world, the Ming Sung Shipyard, 
at Chungking, is described in an article by Fred B. Barton in the current issue of 
“The Marine News.” Mr. Barton’s title is “Shipyard Hung on Edge of Cliff.” The 
title seems fantastic, but nothing could be much more fantastic than the shipyaid 



itself. 

The shops of the Ming Sung yard, except for 
a few in caves, are built on the face of a 
precipice above the Yangtze River. They could 
not be constructed on the bank. The river some- 
times rises as much as eighty feet in spring 
floods, and the machinery must be above high 
water but still as close as possible to the sandbar 
on which ships are repaired. The yard has few 
modern tools and no drydock. Ships on which 
there is work to be done are floated over the 
sandbar when it is covered by high water and 
anchored to await the fall of the river. Work 
proceeds all winter, but every job must be com- 
pleted by late spring, for when the river rises 
it is likely to come up sixty feet or more within 
a few days, and all vessels must be in condition 
to float away. 

Although it seems incredible, the yard handles 
ships up to 250 feet in length. It raises and re- 
pairs ships sunk by Japanese bombs, cuts large 
river teamers in two and adds midsections to 
make them bigger, puts the bow of one vessel 

The President’s War Relief Control Board — Registration No. 



on the stern of another if necessity seems to de- 
mand such a measure and in general provides 
ships to maintain commerce on the river despite 
all obstacles. The yard is managed by men of 
remarkable ingenuity. It is a fine example of 
what the Chinese can do in the face of almost 
insurmountable obstacles. 

— N. Y. Herald-Tribune. 
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Books 



REPORT FROM RED CHINA. By Harrison 
Forman. Holt, $3.00. 



Mr. Forman’s account of his extensive trip 
through Communist China has caused wide 
comment. He supports the claims of consider- 
able military success attained by the Reds over 
the Japanese and praises the Communists for 
their efficiency in production of food and war 
supplies, and for their encouragement of 
private enterprise and of a working democracy 
for China. 



CROWS ARE BLACK EVERYWHERE. By 
Major Herbert O. Yardley and Carl Gra- 
bo. Appleton-Century. $2.50. 

A fictional study of espionage and sabotage 
in Chungking presumably based upon some of 
Major Yardley’s experience while working 
with the Chinese Military Intelligence on 
Japanese codes and cyphers in 1939-1940. 
Major Yardley will be remembered as the 
author of the best seller, THE AMERICAN 
BLACK CHAMBER, the story of his experi- 
ences in “cracking” German codes in World 
War I and other foreign code systems sub- 
sequently. *•> 



The path of duty lies in what is near and 
men seek for it in what is remote. Chinese 
Proverb. 

Those who know when they have enough are 
rich. Chinese Proverb. 
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CHILDREN AT NURSERY SCHOOL on West China Union University campus. The 
child welfare worker training program is supported by grants from U.C.R. 



A Yardstick for China 

Jean Lyon, a member of the staff of the Chinese News Service in New York, 
returned from an extended visit to China a few months ago. She was born there of 
missionary parents, and lived in China for several years. The following article was 
zvritten for “ News of China.” 

BY JEAN LYON 

We in America seem, at times, to have launched a sort of pincer movement against 
China. We have done it unwittingly, I believe. In fact, it stems from our great 
faith in her to do the impossible and from the high standards we have set for her. And 
these are good. But out of them we created for China a dilemma. 

When I first arrived in China last year, the 



great airfields for the B-29 bombers were being 
built. Our military men had said to China, “The 
main job is to fight Japan.” They had said, 
“Now we need air fields 
for heavy bombers 
from which to strike at 
Japan. Your job is to 
build them. You must 
build them fast. They 
must be done in 90 
days.” 

So China’s govern- 
ment went to work. She 
saw to it that the air- 
fields were built. She 
did a wonderful job. 

Without bulldozers, 
without steamrollers, 
with very little more 
than human hands, MISS LYON 



small pick axes andshallow bamboo baskets, 
China’s farmers and laborers built the airfields 
from which Japan’s industry was to be bombed. 

And then I began to hear from Americans, 
and have since seen printed in the American 
press, accusations that the labor used for this 
job and for other heavy and immediate jobs 
which have been done for the war in China was 
conscripted — “slave labor.” 

The facts, so far as they go, may be true 
enough. In some cases certainly farmers are 
taken from their fields by harsh local magis- 
trates or pao (village) chiefs against their will 
and put to work on building defenses. But the 
main fact has been missed. That is the fact 
of the terrible immediacy of the war, and of 
the conflict in our demands that airfields be 
built in 90 days and that at the same time labor 
( Continued on Page 7) 



Clothing Will Be 
Sent By Air to 
China This Fall 

Widespread distress in China due to acute 
shortages of cloth and clothing is to be partly 
alleviated by transporting American clothing 
into China by air. 

United China Relief has completed arrange- 
ments through the cooperation of U. S. govern- 
ment agencies for air shipping space “over the 
hump” from Burma into China to send used 
clothing for free distribution. 

The first shipment of 200, (XX) pounds is now 
being prepared, and arrangements made for 
ship space to Calcutta, whence it will go to the 
airports for air shipment to Kunming and 
Chungking starting in September. 

It will be the first time since the Japanese 
established the China blockade that such ma- 
terials have been sent to China in any appre- 
ciable quantity. It is hoped that more than a 
million needy Chinese will be benefitted by the 
American gifts. 

United China Relief is participating in the 
United National Clothing Collection currently 
being conducted, but before that clothing can 
be made available, used clothing purchased by 
United China Relief from the U. S. Army will 
be sent. 



United China Relief 
Receives 12 Millions 

The National War Fund on May 1 made its 
allocations for the fourth quarter, July, August 
and September to its agencies. For the year 
ending Sept. 30, 1945, China will receive $12,- 
013,284. Of this, $11,500,000 is for support of 
the program of United China Relief, the re- 
mainder being for support of the war relief 
activities in China under National Catholic 
Welfare and the Y. W. C. A. 

Out of the goal of 115 million, which was 
fully raised, Allied Nations war relief and 
refugee aid will receive $42,704,341 ; services 
for our own armed forces (U.S.O.. United 
Seamen’s Service and War Prisoners Aid) are 
allotted $67,467,825. A reserve of slightly over 
$3,500,000 is available for emergency needs 
during the remainder of the current National 
War Fund year. 

The allocations to relief for our allies is 
divided among 20 countries, in amounts vary- 
ing from $125,000 for Luxembourg to 12 mil- 
lions for China. 
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CHILDREN RAISE THEIR OWN vegetables at a Buddhist orphanage in China. This is one of the 
illustrations in “One Fifth of the World’s Children,” now ready for distribution. 



Booklet on China's 



What are Chinese children like? What do 
they eat and wear? What games do they play? 

What practical benefits will Americans experi- 
ence by helping the Chinese in peace as well as 
in war? These are some of the questions an- 
swered in “One-Fifth of the World’s Children ” 
a new booklet for young people of grade school 
and junior high school age, presented by the 
United China Relief Advisory Committee on 
Child Care and Development. 

One of the most pressing necessities of the 
time is for children to grow up understanding 
the meaning of the late President’s words: 

“We have learned that we cannot live alone, 
at peace ; that our own well-being is dependent 
upon the well-being of other nations, far away.” 

In writing the booklet, Mildred Price, execu- 
tive secretary of the committee, has drawn on 
her knowledge of children gained through her 
work in behalf of Chinese children, and written 
of the kind of things children want to know. 

She has found that they want to see things in 
terms of their everyday life. The first question 
asked a CAC speaker at a Brooklyn junior high 
school, after she had spent a half hour ex- 
plaining why China is important to us, was 
“Do the Chinese have stairs in their houses?” 

For a moment she was startled, then, as she 
was bombarded with questions, she saw that 
far from being disinterested in the broader as- 
pects of her subject, her listeners were trying 
through the small details of life to visualize the 
Chinese as people of their own world. Young 
people will like One-Fifth of the World’s Chil- 
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Children Prepared 



dren,” and close the booklet with a better un- 
derstanding of what Ping Wong of China is 
like and why he is important to us. 

Miss Price has also kept in mind the need 
which teachers, conducting study projects on 
China, have for material interesting to chil- 
dren. The booklet will be a welcome addition 
to such projects. Adults will be interested in 
the description of the scope and the purpose 



of U.C.R.’s work in China, and will enjoy the 
photographs. 

The U.C.R. Advisory Committee on Child 
Care and Development, of which Mrs. Edward 
C. Carter is chairman, is anxious that the 
booklet have as wide a distribution as possible. 
Copies may be obtained at United China Relief 
or China Aid Council, 1780 Broadway, New 
York. 



Variety of Valuable Foods Developed 
From Soy Beans By Dr. Miller 



Intensive research and study of China’s food 
products over a period of 40 years have con- 
vinced Dr. Harry W. Miller, president of the 
International Nutrition Laboratory in Mount 
Vernon, Ohio, that the good earth of China 
yields a variety of food products containing 
high nutritional value, which, if properly pre- 
pared, would afford the Chinese people a thor- 
oughly well-balanced diet. By using ingredients 
commonly found in the Chinese markets, Dr. 
Miller has perfected a large variety of foods, 
perhaps the most valuable of which is the soya 
milk, made directly from soybean, cereals and 
oils, and containing all the nutritional require- 
ments of the infant. 

“One of the greatest needs of the Chinese 
people is that of infant foods,” says Dr. Miller. 
“For more than 40 years now we have been 
studying the food products of the various parts 
of that great country and we have come to a 
conclusion that there is no need of famine or 
the lack of a thoroughly well-balanced diet for 
the Chinese from the nursing infant to the 



aged, if only they will properly conserve the 
foods that the land may yield and have them 
prepared in a tasty way.” 

Dr. Miller, who is chairman of United China 
Relief in Mount Vernon, spent eight years in 
China engaged in medical and surgical work, 
and it was during this time that he decided to 
devote his efforts to bettering nutritional con- 
ditions of the country. He immediately started 
experiments on protein foods, which contain 
the highest nutritional essentials, and found 
that China has an abundance of protein-yielding 
products. Dr. Miller then set about preparing 
an infant food. 

The International Nutrition Laboratory also 
prepares, in addition to infant foods, a large 
number of foods which are meat substitutes as 
well as those which substitute for milk, cheese, 
eggs and butter. These foods, which are all 
made from products readily obtainable in China, 
are now being widely used by hospitals and 
doctors of this country in the feeding of al- 
lergy cases. 
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Purchasing Power of Funds Sent to 
China Shows Substantial Increase 



The purchasing power of an American relief 
dollar sent to China has increased substantially 
since May, 1944, it is revealed by a study of 
figures reported to United China Relief head- 
quarters in New York from Chungking. This 
is true in spite of increased inflation in China. 
The answer to the apparent contradiction lies 
in the improved exchange rate at which Ameri- 
can relief dollars are being converted into 
Chinese national currency. 

The greater effectiveness of funds sent by 
Americans reassures donors to either the Na- 
tional War Fund, from which United China 
Relief gets most of its money, or to United 
China Relief direct. Some fear was felt early 
last year that China’s inflation was steadily 
reducing the actual value in the field of Ameri- 



can gifts. This was one of the factors which 
prompted the formation of the United Clearing 
Board, which began to function May 1, 1944. 
There was an immediate improvement in the 
exchange rate which has since been maintained, 
permitting the various parts of the program 
carried on by the agencies in China supported 
by United China Relief to be maintained and 
at some points strengthened. This exchange 
situation, together with somewhat increased in- 
come, has enabled United China Relief to meet 
in part the greatly expanded need for relief and 
rehabilitation in China created by the war situa- 
tion and blockade. The accompanying chart, 
covering 1943, 1944 and the first quarter of 
1945, shows the actual amounts, and the total 
purchasing power, of U. C. R. Funds in China. 



Comparison of Amounts and Effectiveness of Funds Sent 
To China for Program of Relief and Rehabilitation 



Dotted Line — U. S. Dollars sent to China per quarter. 
Heavy Line — Total Purchasing Ppwer of Funds Sent. 




Jan. to Apr. to July to Oct. to Jan. to Apr. to July to Oct. to Jan. to 
Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. 

1943 1944 1945 



Dr. Koo Predicts End 
of Jap War in 1946 

“The war with Japan will end in 1946.” Dr. 
T. Z. Koo, adviser to the Chinese delegation at 
the San Francisco conference, and secretary of 
the World Student Christian Federation, made 
this prediction during a recent visit in Syracuse, 
N. Y. Dr. Koo spoke at a luncheon meeting in 
the Hotel Onondaga sponsored by the United 
War Fund on behalf of United China Relief, 
of which W. G. Hillson is Syracuse chairman. 

“During 1942 and 1943 there was a group 
throughout occupied China which was influenced 
by the Japanese to promote or create a feeling 



that we should work together as one group,” 
he said. “The Japanese tried to foster a hate 
for war. They would not see defeat at that time. 

“In my travels," he continued, “I have seen 
that view change — change in a slow deter- 
mined way. The change in morale is now not 
only evident in the Japanese people but also 
in the fighting man. They can see the end now.” 

Dr. Koo was caught in Hong Kong at the 
start of the war but managed to escape to 
Free China after a walk of 800 miles, which 
he accomplished in 44 days. 



Cotton cloth produced in China for civilian 
use can meet only 1/38 of the demand, accord- 
ing to statistics published in the Commercial 
Daily News. 



Leading Cleric 
New Chairman in 
Rhode Island 

Rev. Clarence A. Horner, rector of Grace 
Church, Providence, R. I., has been appointed 
Rhode Island State Chairman for United China 
Relief, and is laying plans for a splendid pro- 
gram in that state. He has a deep sympathy and 
understanding of the Chinese people, having 
lived and traveled extensively in that country. 

Mr. Horner was born in San Antonio, Texas, 
and educated in the Texas Military School, the 
University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn., and 
the General Theological Seminary, New York 
City. He was for 22 months on the western 
front in France during World War I, most of 
that time with the Malet Reserve on Detached 
Service with the French Army. He was in seven 
major campaigns. 

Following the war, he went to China and 
after a year in the Peiping Language School, 




REV. CLARENCE A. HORNER 



he was in evangelistic and educational work in 
the Yangtse Valley. He was to have returned 
to China after furlough as dean of St. Paul’s 
Theological Seminary in connection with Boone 
LTniversity, which later became Central China 
University. During his vacations he took walk- 
ing trips in the country speaking only Chinese, 
which he still speaks. He has traveled exten- 
sively. 

He married Edna Beatrice Hitchings during 
furlough and then served as assistant at Grace 
Church in New York, going to the rectorship 
of St. Clement’s Church in El Paso, Texas, 
where he remained for a decade. For the past 
eight years he has been rector of Grace Church. 

Mr. Horner is a former president of the 
Rhode Island Council of Churches; was three 
times a delegate to General Convention ‘of the 
Episcopal Church ; and was formerly chaplain 
of the Masonic Grand Lodge of Rhode Island. 
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Development of Industrial Cooperatives 
In China Captures the Imagination 



This is taken from an article written for Far Eastern Survey. It is one of a series in News of 
China by administrators of the agencies which compose United China Relief, and which sum- 
marize the zvork, development and aims of the organization. Miss Ida Pruitt, who was born and 
who lived the greater portion of her life in China, is executive secretary of Indusco, Inc. ( American 
Committee in Aid of Chinese Industrial Cooperatives.) 



By IDA PRUITT 



Nearly seven years ago, in September 1938, the first of the Chinese Industrial 
Cooperatives was organized at Paochi in Shensi Province. The participants were the 
now famous nine blacksmiths who today run a cooperative machine shop. 



During the first two years, the movement 
expanded quickly. New cooperatives were or- 
ganized almost daily as the imagination was 
caught by the idea that small decentralized in- 
dustrial units should manufacture out of local 
raw materials things 




MISS PRUITT 



needed locally. 

In April, 1 940, 
there were about 
3,000 industrial coop- 
eratives spread 
through 18 of China’s 
provinces. They were 
making more than 
500 kinds of goods, 
including small ma- 
chine tools, textiles, 
and general consumer 
goods ; supplies for 
the Chinese armies, 
such as blankets, uni- 
forms, leather belts, 
revolver holsters, tin hats, leather boots, straw 
sandals, medical cotton and gauze, cooking 
utensils; and paper, soap, leather goods, fer- 
tilizers, agricultural implements, drugs and 
foodstuffs for the people. 

Inflation struck the more inadequately capi- 
talized cooperatives and some of the banks 
began to call in loans. It became necessary to 
consolidate many of the smaller cooperatives 
and to disband weaker ones. 

The original plan of the Chinese industrial 
cooperatives had been very simple: To organ- 
ize industrial cooperatives as rapidly as pos- 
sible and form them into federations as soon 
as there were enough cooperatives in any re- 
gion. The cooperatives naturally grouped 
around the branch offices as fast as circum- 
stances allowed, thus reducing the promotional 
organization with the growth of cooperative 
organization. 

Some of the promotion workers knew the 
pattern of the structure being slowly built, 
cooperative by cooperative, and were skilled 
in ways of getting people to work together. 
There were some leaders in the promotional 
structure, however, who thought of themselves 
as running the individual industrial cooperatives 
as well as the promotional agency. Some of 
these had lost the concept of the people run- 
ning their own affairs and they seemed unable 
to realize that the real Chinese industrial co- 
operatives were the hundreds of cooperative 
industries and their federations. 

There were technical difficulties. Each co- 
operative tended to put in its own system of 
accounting. 



In the autumn of 1942, the Division of Cul- 
tural Relations of the Department of State, 
at the invitation of Dr. Kung, sent two ex- 
perts to China to make recommendations, Dr. 
W. Mackenzie Stevens, then Dean of the Col- 
lege of Commerce at Maryland State Uni- 
versity, and John Lyman of the Fouke Fur 
Co. in St. Louis, Mo. They were to study the 
total structure, from a cooperative point of 
view, and the accounting system and general 
business set-up. These two men spent months 
in China, went to regional headquarters, 
branch offices, and cooperatives in the field. 
They made two reports, one on the promo- 
tional set-up, for Dr. Kung, and the other on 
the running of the cooperatives for the co- 
operators. 

Dr. Kung accepted the recommendations, 
and a new agency was announced in June, 
1943. The promotional agency was changed to 
the “Association for the Advancement of the 
Chinese Industrial Cooperatives” (AACIC) 
and was simplified. The number of regions 
was reduced from seven to three : the North- 
west /and the Northern Front became the 
Northwest ; the Yunnan-Kweichow and Szech- 




Bailie School students train to become t 
cooperatives with advanced mechanical eqi 
learn how to dismantle an engine while thei 




uan-Sikong regional offices were combined 
into the Southwest; the Southern Front, 
Southeast and old Southwest regional offices 
formed the Southeast. Many of the branch 
offices were abolished and it was recom- 
mended that the pro- 




Leather-Tanning Cooperative. 



cess of turning the re- 
maining branch offices 
into federations be ac- 
complished more 
rapidly. 

It was also recom- 
mended that the per- 
sonnel of the AACIC 
be frozen at 225 per- 
sons for the entire 
staff, including cen- 
tral and regional of- 
fices, travelling per- 
sonnel and branch of- 
fice men (now called 
“district secretaries”) 
and that the promo- 
tion leaders be care- 
fully chosen for the 
work and paid sal- 
aries in line with 
what they would re- 
ceive in other fields, 
plus enough to bal- 
ance the inflationary 
situation. 

In the year and a 
half since adoption of 
the reports, there has 
been a great improve- 
ment in the working 
out of the major or- 
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PICTURED HERE ARE MEMBERS of the active Cuban Branch of United China Relief which has made a remarkable record during the 
four years since it was organized. Leaders seated in the front row are, left to right: Alfredo Husan, Wong Chong Wo, Consul Lau, S. S. Peiwei 
Lui, Honorary President, Dr. Ti-Tsun Li, Honorary President, Li Kent, President, Jose Chiong, Vice-President, Manual Chong, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Juan Yon, Treasurer. 



Remarkable Record of Achievement 
Made By Cuban U.C. R. Branch 



The Cuban Branch of United China Relief 
has during the past four years made a remark- 
able record of activity and achievement. Within 
this time it has forwarded to U.C.R. Head- 
quarters for transmission to China a total of 
$175,392.80. In addition it has sent substantial 
funds direct to China in honor of President 
Chiang Kai-shek. 



port but also for the high standards set by its 
efficient organization and its striking demon- 
stration of close and friendly international co- 
operation in a common cause. 



Establish Truck Bases 



An extensive network of truck repair and 
maintenance bases — to be staffed by more than 
500 American engineers, technicians and me- 
chanics, and thousands of Chinese — is being 
established throughout Free China and along 
the new Ledo and old Burma Roads by the 
Chrysler Corp., it has been announced by C. B. 
Thomas, president. 



The Delegacion de Cuba, or Cuban Branch 
of U.C.R., was established in 1941 by a group 
of outstanding Chinese leaders in Cuba. Dr. Li 
Ti-tsun, the Chinese Minister to Cuba, took a 
warm interest in the organization of the Branch, 
and accepted its Honorary Chairmanship. Dr. 
S. S. Peiwei Lui, the Chinese Consul General 
in Havana, also accepted a position as Honorary 
Chairman, and participated generously in the 
work of the committee. Mr. Li Kent was elected 
President, and undertook the active leadership 
of the organization with skill and vigor. He 
brought into the work of the branch a large 
number of other Chinese and Cuban leaders in 
Havana, including Manuel C. Tau and Jose 
Chiong as Vice Presidents, Juan Yon as 
Treasurer, Wang Wen Chio as Secretary, and 
Juan Li as Director General. 

The first major activity of the Branch was 
a highly successful Rice Bowl Rally which net- 
ted $40,082.55. The next year a Victory Rally 
yielded $71,977.14. The third year a Rally in 
honor of President Chiang, featured by the 
election of “Miss Liberty,” produced $49,251.82. 
During the current year the Branch has con- 
ducted an unique sale of “Victory Bonds” to its 
contributors, and thus far has secured almost 
$60,000.00, with final results still to be tabu- 
lated. 

United China Relief is very grateful to its 
Cuban Branch not only for its generous sup- 
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A Yardstick for China 



( Continued, from Page 1) 
be brought in on a voluntary 100 percent Ameri- 
can basis. 

As I see it, if we want airfields in three 
months, we must accept whatever methods 
China finds it necessary to use to get them 
built. If we insist upon those methods being 
up to our American standards of democracy, 
then we must be willing to wait five or ten years 
perhaps for the airfields. We must wait until 
China has developed representative government 
as well as radio, movies, and newspapers. She 
would need both the time and the means to 
educate a large number of her citizens to a 
strong sense of civic responsibility. 

There is an immediacy to the war which has 
of necessity halted the progress of democratic 
institutions in China. 

“How Should We Know?” 

One day I was in the country — a farm area 
remote from any large city — in Kweichow 
Province. Kweichow, I was told, was one of the 
most backward provinces in China. I walked 
through rice fields with a friend who was act- 
ing as my interpreter, stopping to talk to farm- 
ers as I went along. Several of the women 
working in the fields, with whom we fell into 
conversation, invited us into one of their homes. 
We sat on tiny low stools on an earth floor, 
while practically the entire village population 
sat on the one bed in this one-roomed mud- 
floored house. As we asked questions, the older 
people were hesitant to answer us. “We can’t 
read or write,” they said. “How should we know 
the answers?” 

We found that there was at least one son 
from every family at the front. We asked if 
they received letters from them. Yes, came the 
answer. Of course they had letters. Then their 
sons could read and write, could they? No, most 
of the older boys couldn’t. They had scribes in 
the villages near the front who wrote the letters 
for them. Then how, we asked, did the families 
read the letters when they arrived? 

There was a whole row of children, between 
about six and twelve years of age, sitting on the 
edge of the bed. They all brightened up at that 
question, and in chorus they shouted, “We read 
the letters.” 

For the first time in the history of that re- 
mote farm village there were people who could 
read. The children were all going to school. 
They have started on the road to knowledge. 

Standards Far Different 

It is difficult for us in this country who know 
of China as an Ally in the world’s most mech- 
anized war, to remember that we cannot judge 
her with an American yardstick. To judge 
China by the standards we have developed after 
more than a hundred and fifty years of demo- 
cratic government is like judging the Wright 
Brothers first airplane from the cockpit of a 
super-fortress. 

We cannot expect in a country which was only 
beginning to lay the foundations of a modern 
republic when the war began, any sort of per- 
fection in modern industrialization, or in edu- 
cation, or in the development of representative 
government. Instead of looking for perfection, 
we should look for whatever forward steps 
China is taking, even though they are halting, 
and we should encourage them. 

At the present a very important forward step 
is being taken. China is planning her People’s 
Congress. On next November twelfth the con- 



gress will convene, and the nation’s constitu- 
tion will be adopted. This will mean that the 
responsibility for the government of China will 
be shifted from the Kuomintang Party to the 
people themselves. 

There Will Be Imperfections 

There will be those who will — and in fact, 
already are — judging this congress again by a 
present-day American yardstick. They will say 
that the assembly of over 1,000 people is not 
truly representative of the' people. They will 
say that the voting will be controlled by the 
present dominant party. They will say that the 
assembly is “stacked.” 

Very likely many of the things they will say 
will be true. In a country where transportation 
is at the stage America’s transportation was in 
during the days of the covered wagon, and in 
a country a part of which has been occupied 
by an enemy for eight years, and in a country 
which has not yet fully learned about the ballot 
box, there will be many imperfections in the 
first national people’s congress. 

But if you throw away your American yard- 
stick, you will see that this assembly on next 



Dr. Chang Addresses 
ABCC Dinner in N. Y. 



Dr. P. C. Chang, visiting professor at Colum- 
bia University, and formerly Minister from 
China to Turkey and Chile, was the principal 
speaker at the annual dinner of the Associated 
Boards for Christian Colleges in China on the 
evening of May 7 at the Hotel Shelton, New 
York City. 

President Y. G. Chen, of the University of 
Nanking, and Acting President Y. P. Mei of 
YenchingUniversity were other guests of honor. 
Rt. Rev. Jesse A. Arnup, moderator of the 
United Church of Canada, and chairman of 
the Board of Governors of West China Union 
University, was toastmaster. 



November 12 is of tremendous historic import- 
ance to China. To the Chinese themselves it will 
mean the entrances into a new phase of their 
development as a democracy. To them it will 
be concrete evidence that their eight years of 
almost impossibly difficult war and privation 
has not been in vain. 
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Four Objectives of China Aid 
Outlined by Leaders Here 
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REORGANIZED BRIDGEPORT, CONN., UNITED CHINA RELIEF committee makes 
plans to achieve four objectives during the next year under the chairmanship of W. Parker 
Seeley. The clippings above, from the Bridgeport Post and Bridgeport Telegram indicate 
that the committee’s work will not be hidden under a bushel and that wide public support 
will be obtained. Many other United China Relief committees in various cities of the country 
are engaging in the same sort of activity to help Americans to a better understanding of 
China, its people and problems, and promote friendly relations in the post-war world. 
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Mrs . Liu Reaches America to Rejoin 
Husband After Outwitting Japanese 



Liu Chen Wei-giang, a member of the Chinese underground who recently ar- 
rived in America, has a fascinating story to tell of outwitting the Japanese. A writer 
for women’s magazines, Mrs. Liu stayed on in Japanese-occupied Shanghai in 1937 



feeling she could be useful in the war effort. With her husband, Liu Liang-mo, doing 




morale work for the 
Chinese Army, she took 
up residence with her 
mother-in-law and six 
months’ old son in the 
International Settle- 
ment. 

Mrs. Liu joined a 
group of writers and 
educators led by Mrs. 

Lu Hsun, wife of the 
well-known Chinese 
author. The women 
made gas masks and 
uniforms for Chinese 
soldiers before the Jap- 
anese occupation and 
later, under the guise 
of social calls, the wo- 
men met in each others’ 
homes and engaged in 
other underground ac- 
tivities. The day after 
the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor, the Jap- 
anese stepped in and 
arrested Mrs. Lu Hsun, 
but fortunately all evi- 
dence of the group’s ac- 
tivities had been de- 
stroyed. 

Mrs. Liu and five of 
her companions and 
their four children de- 
cided to escape to Free 
China. 

The hazardous jour- 
ney was begun and after 
three months, Mrs. Liu 
arrived in Chungking, 

China’s wartime capital. 

The journey was made 
through Japanese occupied and guerrilla ter- 
ritory on foot, wheelbarrow and whatever man- 
ner of travel presented itself. They went 
through the province of Honan during the 
famine and sold their meager possessions for 
flour. They ate the little vegetation they could 
find and finally were reduced to mud and water. 
They slept on the bare ground most of the 
time and in barns occasionally. In one of the 
barns they found a donkey which they used to 
make their way to Sian. 

Upon reaching Sian, the Y.M.C.A. informed 
Mrs. Liu that her husband, who had been sent 
to the United States for a year of special study 
in 1940, had been unable to return to China 
because of America’s entry into the war. The 
Y.M.C.A. expedited her passage to Paochi by 
train and from there to Chungking by bus. Once 
in Chungking, Mrs. Liu went to work as an 
editor for “Woman’s New Life,” a publication 
of the New Life Movement. She also taught 
history and Chinese in a girls’ high school. 

Plans were finally completed for Mrs. Liu 
and young Kong, now seven years old, to join 



Mr. Liu in the United States. They travelled 
by plane over the “hump,” and then by troop- 
ship to Australia and on to the United States. 
Mrs. Liu is now settled in her New York City 
apartment, learning to count ration stamps, and 
finding a school for Kong. 

Kong, whose name means “Resistance,” is 
almost an American now. He loves the subway, 
ice cream, chewing gum and “Superman.” Mrs. 
Liu has been astounding her husband with her 
culinary accomplishments. While staying with 
her mother-in-law in Shanghai, she learned how 
to cook all her husband’s favorite dishes and 
now he has well-remembered Chinese dishes 
every day. 

Mrs. Liu, a graduate of Shanghai University, 
will, like her husband, lecture under the au- 
spices of United China Relief. 



Word from the Columbia Presbyterian Medi- 
cal Center in New York City is that J. B. 
Powell, victim of Japanese internment in 
Shanghai, expects to walk out of the hospital 
I on his own feet in early June. 



United China Relief 
Committees at Work 

The Committee Services Division of U.C.R. 
has received reports that the following com- 
munities have displayed some special United 
China Relief activity during the past month. 

Committees are requested to report their 
activities to the Committee Services Division 
from time to time for record purposes. 



COMMUNITY CHAIRMAN 

Albany, N. Y Charles A. Smakwitz 

Albion, Mich Mayor N. H. Winer 

Atlanta, Ga Dr. E. G. Mackay 

Boston, Mass. — Allan Forbes 

Birmingham, Ala Mrs. George Bridges 

Burbank, Calif Mrs. G. Roy Pendall 

Bridgeport, Conn. W. Parker 

and Howard L. Haag 

Bristol, R. I Elmer S. Mapes 

Buffalo, N. Y Harley F. Drollinger 

Compton, Calif Miss Blanche C. Taylor 

Chester, Pa George Davis 

Cranston, R. I Clarence W. Bosworth 

Colchester, Conn Miss Ida M. Keigwin 

Chatham, Va. Rev. Edmund J. Lee 

Dayton, Ohio John F. Ahlers 

Englewood, N. J Charles C. Parlin 

Evart, Mich Rev. George A. Belknap 

Fullerton, Calif. Miss Helen Dryer 

Ft. Dodge, Iowa Dr. H. G. Hilscher 

Farmington, Mo S. C. Headrick 

Greenville, Texas Rev. H. M. Redford 

Geneva, N. Y .. Mrs. Cebern L. Lee 

Great Falls, Mont Miss Eleanor Dougherty 

Hartford, Conn Dr. Rockwell Harmon Potter 

Honolulu, T.H Dr. Frederick K. Lam 

Martinsburg, W. V Frank J. Trammell 

Midland, Mich Rev. Howard A. Webster 

Modesto, Calif John B. Sawyer 

Niagara Falls, N. Y Mrs. Irving V. Cannon 

National City, Calif H. Mikkelson 

Newport, R. I Dr. Willet L. Eccles 

and Dr. William A. Buell 

New Orleans, La Walter Parker 

New Brunswick, N. J Harry E. Miles 

North Little Rock, Ark Mrs. Jack Weas 

Ossining, N. Y Miss Sophie Andrews 

Phoenix, Ariz Dr. Samuel Burkhard 

Pasadena, Calif Mrs. Truman Johnson 

Pawtucket, R. I Stewart K. Little 

Providence, R. I Dean Margaret Morriss 

Port Arthur, Texas Rev. Shelby A. Anglemyer 

Pomona, Calif A. L. Hickson 

Philadelphia, Pa L. N. Lukens, Jr. 

Rock Falls, 111 Frank A. Troger 

and Ronald Shanger 

Redlands, Calif Leonard Keith 

Raleigh, N. C Lee Parker 

Rye, N. Y Mrs. Robert M. Smith 

Radford, Va W. E. Gilbert 

Ravenna, Ky Rev. T. S. Lacks 

Stockton, Calif Mrs. Lucy E. Forkner 

Springfield, Mass Dr. Ernest M. Best 

and Jonh Granrud 

Sanford, N. C Miss Frances Thompson 

Seattle, Wash. Dr. Walter G. Hiltner 

Syracuse, N. Y W. G. Hillen 

Tacoma, Wash Stanley T. Shaw 

Tallahassee, Fla Airs. L. R. Bristol 

Washington, D. C Gen. Louis M. Little 

Whittier, Calif - S.^G. Knupp 

Woonsocket, R. I Rev. Harold C. Whitmarsh 

Warsaw, N. Y John H. Aloore 
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W ounded Chinese Flier 
Turns Over Radio Fee 

Many persons in the position of Lieut. Peng 
Cho Chen, Chinese Air Force patient at Mc- 
Closkey General Hospital at Temple, Texas, 
would feel that their service had entailed 
enough personal sacrifice, but not Lieut. Peng. 

Appearing recently on the Vox Pop radio 
program from the hospital, Lieut. Peng was 
offered the customary gift of $50 from the 
program sponsor. He declined it, requesting 
instead that it be sent to United China Relief 
for aid to his needy countrymen. 

In a letter accompanying the gift, David K. 
Grant, program director, wrote of Lieut. Peng : 

“He is one of the finest gentlemen it has 
been my pleasure to meet ; a credit to his race 
and nation.” 



G.I.'s China Impressions 
Sketched for Home Folk 





HERE ARE THE impressions of China 
cleverly sketched by Tech. Sergt. Peter Lee 
of New York, with the U.S. Army Air Forces 
at the Chan-yi airfield in China, and sent 
home in a letter to his sister. Miss Virginia 
Lee of the U.C.R. National Headquarters 
staff. 




THE ENTIRE INTERN class of the Col- 
lege of Medicine of West China Union Uni- 
versity went to Chungking to enter govern- 
ment service at the end of the last semester. 
Many other students are also enlisting in the 
armed services and a number of them are 
being sent to India for training. Shown here 
are a student and professor at the university. 



Congressman Judd 9 s House 
Speech is Distributed 

Congressman Walter H. Judd of Min- 
nesota recently made a significant 
speech before the House of Representa- 
tives in Washington on conditions in 
China today. It has been made available 
to readers of News of China in pamphlet 
form and is being distributed with this 
issue. 

Among other material on China in 
June periodicals which friends of China 
may care to read are “The Fate of the 
World is At Stake in China,” by Max 
Eastman and John B. Powell in the June 
Readers’ Digest; “East and West,” by 
Pearl Buck in the June American 
Mercury; and three articles in the spe- 
cial May 28 Far East issue of the New 
Republic: “The International Chess 

Game,” by Owen Lattimore ; “The 
Chinese Giant Stirs,” by Richard Watts, 
Jr.; “The Russian Bear Looks East,” 
by William Mandel. 



U.C.R. Director Is 
Installed As Bishop 
Of Buffalo Diocese 



The Most Rev. John F. O’Hara, for the last 
five years military delegate of the Catholics in 
the armed forces of the United States, was 
installed as eighth Bishop of the Diocese of 
Buffalo recently in St. Joseph’s Cathedral, 
Buffalo. He succeeds the Most Rev. John A. 
Duffy, who died Sept. 27, last. 

The installing prelate was Archbishop Francis 
J. Spellman with whom Bishop O’Hara has 
made his home at the Archepiscopal residence, 
452 Madison Avenue, New York. 




MOST REV. JOHN F. O’HARA 



Bishop O’Hara was consecrated by Arch- 
bishop Spellman in 1940 at Notre Dame Uni- 
versity, of which Dr. O’Hara had been presi- 
dent for five years and of which faculty he had 
been a member 28 years. 

The Buffalo bishop was a member of the 
United States delegation in 1938 to the eighth 
Inter-American Conference at Lima, Peru. In 
1939 he was chairman of the Social 'Service 
Commission to Venezuela. He is a member of 
the Board of Directors of United China Relief. 
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Dr. Scudder Brings 
Chiang's Greetings 

Greetings from Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek were delivered to the American Bureau 
for Medical Aid to China by Dr. John Scudder, 
who returned on May 6 from two months in 
China. On April 17 Dr. Scudder had an inter- 
view with China’s leader, who expressed ap- 
preciation for what ABMAC had done for 
China during the past eight years and particu- 
larly for the establishment of China’s first Blood 
Bank in Kunming. The Generalissimo voiced 
the hope that ABMAC would continue to help 
China to provide better medical care for her 
sick and wounded soldiers. 

Dr. Scudder went to China at the request of 
the Surgeon General to straighten out technical 
difficulties that had been obstructing the work 




DR. JOHN SCUDDER 
Photo by Bachrach 



of the Chinese Blood Bank. He installed a new 
system for collecting blood, made changes in 
the preparation of the bleeding bottles, and 
succeeded in having the Diesel engines repaired 
and set up by a U. S. Army engineer. Prior to 
this, lack of electricity had made it impossible 
to run the dehydrators, but the current gen- 
erated by the Diesel engines has been success- 
ful in drying the plasma. The Blood Bank is 
now operating at full capacity. 

In Kunming, Chungking and Kweiyang, Dr. 
Scudder conferred with Chinese health officials 
and visited the institutions to which ABMAC 
sends funds, supplies and trained personnel. He 
was particularly impressed by the work being 
done at the Emergency Medical Service Train- 
ing Schools at Kweiyang, where medical officers 
of the Chinese Army receive short, intensive 
courses in medical field service. A complete re- 
port on his trip will be given by Dr. Scudder at 
the annual meeting of ABMAC’s Board of 
Directors on June 19. 




MRS. NORA HSIUNG CHU, pictured with her own five children in Chungking. 
Left to right: Sze-yu, Wen-han, Wen-chi, Sze-wu, Mrs. Chu and Wen-yo. 



Has Nothing To Do But Look After 
10,000 Children In 28 Orphanages 



Nora Hsiung Chu, executive secretary of the 
National Association for Refugee Children, 
has 10,000 children iq 28 orphanages to care 
for, as well as her own five. In a letter from 
Chungking, Lennig Sweet, U.C.R. Program 
Director, puts it this way: “Mrs. Chu is execu- 
tive secretary of just about everything in 
Chungking that has to do with child welfare.” 
Her most important function, however, is to 
supervise the program of the orphanages, help 
to train badly needed personnel and generally 
try to improve the quality of the orphans’ ex- 
perience so that they can become useful citizens 
in the community. 

Mrs. Chu was sent to the United States for 
several years’ study when she was sixteen. She 
left Mount Holyoke College to go back to China 
to help her father, who as flood commissioner 
was in charge of a large group of flood-evacu- 
ated children near Peking. This gave her the 
direction for her future work. When she came 
to the United States again to study, she majored 
in child welfare subjects at Barnard College 
and the New York School of Social Work. In 
1927, she returned to China, became married, 



and set out to develop a nursery school pro- 
gram in Hopei province. When her husband 
was sent on a research job to Europe she left 
the children with her mother and went with 
him to see what the rest of the world was do- 
ing with child welfare problems. 

She visited many children’s institutions in 
France, Italy, Germany, England, and the Soviet 
Union as well as the United States. Again back 
in China, she trained workers in Kiangsu in 
citizenship, health, and literacy. From this 
activity she went to work for two years in Dr. 
James Yen’s Training School for Rural Work- 
ers. She was a natural choice, as a result of her 
background and experience, for director of the 
National Association for Refugee Children. 
Mrs. Chu wrote recently to Miss Mildred Price, 
director of China Aid Council, that she was 
grateful for the stimulating effect the work of 
the UCR Advisory Committee on Child Care 
and Development has on the work in China. 
This is an indication of a growing understand- 
ing in both countries of Chinese children’s 
needs, and that ways are being developed to 
service these needs. 



30,000 Pack Horses 
Bear China Goods 

Despite the opening of the Stilwell Road, 
goods of vital importance continue to trickle 
into China from India by the medieval caravan 
routes to keep international trade alive. 

One trade route for pack horses starts from 
a point in northern India near Bhutan and ter- 
minates at Kangting, capital of Sikang, through 
Gyangtze and Lhasa. It opens to traffic all year 
except in one or two winter months when heavy 
snow falls. Over this difficult road, about 1,400 
miles long, 30,000 pack horses carry goods of 
various descriptions into the western-most part 
of China. 

According to Indian statistics, 4,000 horses 
leave for China; every month, transporting a 
total of 240 metric tons of cargo, which con- 
sists mainly of rubber tires, auto accessories 



and electric wires, cotton fabrics and medical 
supplies. One journey takes from four to eight 
months. 

The pack horses are owned and operated by 
some 5,000 small firms, which can mobilize 
double the present number of horses if there 
is need for expansion. 

The charge per pack horse amounts to 600 
rupees, equivalent to US$200. and is prepaid 
in India. 

Two-year Course for 
Automobile Mechanics 

Transportation being one of the major prob- 
lems of China, the College of Science of Nan- 
king University is training students as techni- 
cians for auto maintenance and repair in a 
two-year course. Four classes have already 
graduated. A number of the Friends Ambulance 
Unit are cooperating in this program. 
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PART OF THE PARTY WHICH ATTENDED the “Gung Ho” party at Indusco 
headquarters June 1, when replies written by pupils in China were distributed to a group 
of Brooklyn High School pupils. Pictured here are, left to right. Miss Carol Brody, Miss 
Florence Speigel, Miss Ida Chan, and Miss Dawn Clin. 



Letter Exchange 
Takes More than Year 



Six Brooklyn high school students who par- 
ticipated in the first direct exchange of corre- 
spondence between young people of China and 
the United States, were guests at a “Gung Ho 
party” June 1 at the office of Indusco. The 
party given to mark the closer relationship 
and the “Gung Ho” (Work Together) spirit 
that results from such projects of direct cor- 
respondence. 

A group of Chinese-American high school 
students also attended. 

Miss San-tsiang Chen, a YWCA staff mem- 
ber, who recently arrived in this country, pre- 
sented the letters written by boys of the Chi- 
nese Industrial Cooperative Bailie Schools to 
the Brooklyn boys and girls. Miss Chen worked 
for two years with an industrial cooperative 
near Chungking. 

Some of the letters from the Chinese boys 
took more than a year to get here. 



Ginling College Head 
Gets Honorary Degree 

At the 88th annual commencement of Mills 
College at Oakland, Calif., honorary degrees 
were conferred on Wu Yi-fang, president of 
Ginling College for Women in China, and three 
other women. The degree of doctor of laws was 
given Dr. Wu and to Dean Virginia Gilder- 
sleeve, of Barnard College ; Esther Caukin 
Braunauer, State Department attache, an ex- 
pert on international education, and Bertha 
Lutz, Brazil’s foremost woman scientist. 




MRS. RUTH M. MACK, who has done 
much to stimulate interest in China, has be- 
come U.C.R. chairman in Greencastle, Ind. 
Formerly a teacher at Lingnan University in 
China, she is now teaching at DePauw Uni- 
versity, caring for her two small children, 
and in her spare time conducts a one-woman 
lecture tour on behalf of China. The money 
realized from her lectures goes into a special 
China fund. Mrs. Mack’s interest in China 
is two-fold. Her husband is teaching at 
Lingnan University’s College of Agriculture. 
When he arrived there in 1941 there were 
five pounds of fat pork to divide among 100 
students. Now he has 3,000 pigs, hut wants 
to start a dairy. 
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Zeta Tau Alpha Aids 
Ginling Students 

Mrs. George A. Fitch, a familiar figurfc in 
China as well as in the United States, has just 
returned to New York after a seven months’ 
lecture tour under the auspices of Rotary In- 
ternational. 

In San Francisco and Los Angeles she ad- 
dressed members of her college sorority, Zeta 
Tau Alpha, and attended many teas and recep- 
tions held in her honor. She has been actively 
concerned in helping the sorority raise money 
for the Zeta’s Chinese Scholarship Fund for 
students at Ginling College for Women in 
China. The drive is well on the way to success 
and the first $1,000 has already been presented 
to its president, Dr. Wu Yi-fang, who is the 
only woman member of the Chinese delegation 
to the San Francisco conference, and upon 
whom Mills College recently bestowed the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 

Her China-born American husband, George 
Fitch, YMCA secretary, is in Lanchow, Kan- 
su Province, 1000 miles northwest of Chung- 
king. Mine. H. H. Kung, one of the Soong 
sisters, is god-mother to the youngest of the 
six Fitch children, Bob, now in the American 
Navy. 

In addition to lecturing, raising a family, 
and writing, Mrs. Fitch has found time to serve 
as the persident of the American Assn, of 
University Women in Shanghai, and was active 
in the American Women’s Club and the Joint 
Committee of Shanghai Women’s Organiza- 
tions. 

China Army Medical 
Training Reorganized 

A cable to the American Bureau for Medical 
Aid to China from Lieut. General Robert K. S. 
Lim informs ABMAC that he has been ap- 
pointed Surgeon General charged with the re- 
organization of the army medical administra- 
tion to “facilitate maximum cooperation with 
allies and contribute all-out effort” in the final 
stages of the war. 

General Lim visited the United States last 
year to inspect army medical training centers,, 
and since returning to China has introduced 
American methods there. ABMAC sent $105,300 
in April to improve army hospitals. 



Thanks From China 



Recent letters from China include the fol- 
lowing excerpts: 

“Please convey my congratulations for the 
immensely successful work.” — Wang Shih- 
chieh, Ministry of Information, Chungking. 

“ — we have 2,257 refugee children under our 
care (School for Warriors’ Children). Owing 
to financial limits we can not increase number.” 
— T. S. Chen, National Child Welfare Associa- 
tion of China. 

“In view of all the help rendered by United 
China Relief, it suffices to say that U.C.R. and 
its work is a manifestation of the best friend- 
ship extended by the people and government 
of your country, to whom please convey my 
deep appreciation.” — Ku Cheng-kang, Minister 
of Social Affairs, Chungking. 
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YU TSAI STUDENTS CARRY OUT THEIR MOTTO, “What you learn you must 
in turn teach.” They are holding their weekly reading class in a neighboring village. 



Wide Range of Projects Included 
in Program of China Aid Council 

This article on the history and aims of China Aid Council , one of the agencies 
of United China Relief, was written by Miss Mildred Price, Executive Director 
of China Aid Council and Executive Secretary of the Unitdd China Relief Ad- 
visory Committee on Child Care and Development. 



By MILDRED PRICE 

“What you learn you must in turn teach.” 

Dr. H. C. Tao, inspired founder of the “Little Teacher” movement in China and 
director of the Yu Tsai School for Gifted Children, never tires of admonishing his 
pupils in these words. 



A similar principle may be said to guide the 
work of the China Aid Council on behalf of 
China’s children. The Council’s program in- 
cludes a wide range of projects— aid to nutri- 
tion clinics and to a demonstration child health 
center in China ; the 
partial support of or- 
phanages, day nurseries 
and of Dr. Tao’s re- 
markable school, and a 
training program for 
child care personnel in 
this country as well as 
in China. But the un- 
derlying aim of these 
varied endeavors is the 
common one of demon- 
strating and teaching, 
of developing the rich 
potential talent that 
exists in China, so that 
in learning what Amer- 
ica has to teach con- 
cerning child welfare, China’s future leaders, 
in turn, may teach others. 

The China Aid Council’s work in behalf of 
Chinese children began in 1940 when it joined 
with the American Committee for Chinese 



War Orphans, which had been formed in 1938 
to aid in the financial support of children’s 
institutions, sponsored by Mmes. Chiang Kai- 
shek and Sun Yat-sen. The Council’s work 
dates back to the latter part of 1937, a few 
months after the Marco Polo Bridge “inci- 
dent,” and, prior to the merger of the two 
organizations, consisted of aid to medical and 
children’s work in the North China guerrilla 
areas and to certain projects in other parts of 
China. Since 1940 the Council has continued 
its work in support of relief for the guerrilla 
areas. When United China Relief was formed 
in 1941, the China Aid Council became one of 
the affiliated agencies. In 1944, China Child 
Welfare joined with the Council, rounding out, 
with its nutrition program, the activities of the 
combined organization. 

Because the work of all United China Relief 
agencies touches at some point on children, the 
China Aid Council cooperates with the other 
agencies in a UCR Advisory Committee on 
Child Care and Development. Mrs. E. C. Car- 
ter, President of the China Aid Council, is 
Chairman of this Committee, and CAC’s Ex- 
ecutive Director is its Secretary. Represented 
on the Committee are child care specialists 
from municipal and federal agencies, the field 



of pediatrics, children’s aid societies, day nurs- 
eries, health education groups, and schools for 
the training of professional personnel. 

Specialized Knowledge Available 

The specialized knowledge of these experts 
is thus available in developing a sound chil- 
dren’s program in its various phases and in 
advising and consulting with leaders and stu- 
dents from China who are to work in the child 
care field. There is reason to believe that this 
contribution to the welfare of China’s children 
will grow in importance as time goes on and 
in the postwar era. Already the value of these 
professional contacts is being increasingly 
recognized both here and in China. Doctors 
throughout the world, sharing a common mis- 
sion of healing, seem to speak a common 
language. It is the same with those who are 
interested in' understanding children and in 
making it possible for them to enjoy a child- 
hood free of fear, worry, poverty and disease, 
no matter in what land they are born. 

It has been estimated that 2,500,000 Chinese 
children die yearly. The Advisory Committee’s 
Child Health Committee, under the leadership 
of Dr. George M. Wheatley, sees in China’s 
high infant mortality a prime child care prob- 
lem. The Child Health Committee and the 
Nutrition Committee, with Dr. Annie V. Scott 
as Chairman, are consulting with Chinese child 
health specialists and governmental health 
workers to determine the best methods of 
working on this problem. Support is being 
given, meanwhile, to the work of the National 
Association for Refugee Children in elevating 
the health standards of the 28 orphanages 
under its jurisdiction. The Nutrition Commit- 
tee aids the China Nutritional Aid Council in 
working with nutrition dines and soya bean 
milk stations at Chungking and Chengtu. The 
Child Health Committee is sponsoring a child 
health center at Koloshan, near Chungking, as 
a demonstration project, so that those who 
learn from this living example may teach 
others. 
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hardships and the lack of supplies. Major Mel- 
vin A. Casberg of the Army Medical Service 
praised the care given the wounded. He made 
a complete survey of the medical work, includ- 
ing the transport service furnished by the 
peasant litter-bearers who carry the wounded 
over the hilly roads to the International Peace 
Hospitals. 



Connected with each of these hospitals is a 
college for the training of medical workers. 
Study and preparation of lectures must often 
be done by the light of a one-candlepower 
vegetable lamp, but morale and enthusiasm are 
high. The Council aids these colleges, as well 
as two drug cooperatives, where medicines are 
prepared from locally available materials. 



FARMER VOLUNTEERS CARRY A WOUNDED GUER- 
RILLA SOLDIER to an International Peace Hospital base. 



Personnel Training Promoted 

Trained workers are obviously the key to 
any country’s progress in a child care program. 
The China Aid Council is encouraging the 
organization of personnel training programs in 
China and for Chinese students in the United 
States. The Five Colleges, through the Asso- 
ciated Boards for Christian Colleges in China, 
have set up a child care training course at 
Chengtu, where 151 students are now enrolled. 
In-service training is taking place at various 
institutions for orphans and homeless children. 
The Ministry of Social Affairs is undertaking 
a training program, especially of nursery school 
personnel. The China Aid Council frequently 
consults with visiting Chinese child welfare 
leaders, puts them in touch with specialists in 
this country and arrange for visits to children’s 
agencies and institutions. 

For two summers CAC has sponsored a 
workshop for Chinese students at Vassar Col- 
lege, where they may study and confer with 
noted child care specialists. This has been in- 
strumental in building prestige for work in the 
field of child care and in creating pride in the 
profession. Another workshop is being plan- 
ned for the summer of 1945. With govern- 
ment and private agencies in China in need of 
personnel, the Council, through UCR, can send 
students back to China and place them, as they 
are trained, in positions in China suited to their 
talents and interests. 

Child Care Libraries Built Up 

Besides funds in aid of various children’s 
institutions and projects, other services given 
for the benefit of China’s children include the 
forwarding of books, journals and microfilms 
to build up child care libraries in China ; ad. 
vising Chinese specialists of advances in the 
field in the United States; and interpreting to 
the American public the significant role that 
China’s children will play in the world tomor- 
row as our ally and friend and the builders of 



a great fortress of democracy in the Far East. 

In the guerrilla areas, the China Aid Coun- 
cil helps in the support of a number of day 
nurseries and medical projects sponsored by 
the China Defense League, of which Mme. 
Sun Yat-sen is Chairman. Outstanding among 
these are the four International Peace Hos- 
pitals and their branches and mobile medical 
units. One of the first CAC projects was to 
send a medical unit, headed by Dr. Norman 
Bethune, to these hos- 
pitals, some of which 
depend on loess caves, 
dug into mountains be- 
hind the Japanese lines, 
for wards and operat- 
ing rooms. Dr. Bethune 
died of septicemia con- 
tracted in the course of 
his heroic surgical la- 
bors, but his work is 
carried on by other 
physicians from vari- 
ous lands. 



Favorable Reports 
Received 

After the American 
military mission and a 
group of correspond- 
ents visited this area in 
the summer of 1944, 
many favorable reports 
about medical work 
among the guerrillas 
were received in this 
country. Reporters de- 
scribed the medical 
work on behalf of the 
people in this North 
China area as amazing- 
ly efficient in spite of 



Physicians and medical personnel of the 
guerrilla areas carry on their courageous work 
in an area at close grips with the enemy but 
with little opportunity for contact with the 
outside world in general. The China Aid Coun- 
cil has considered it a privilege to aid these 
brave men and women in their professional 
work. For a long time a strange “limping dis- 
ease” has been observed in these areas, and 
recently the help of American doctors has been 
sought in dealing with it. The Council was 
able to enlist the aid of eminent specialists, but 
a description of the symptoms not sufficing, 
the doctors of guerrilla China were asked to 
send specimens — and recently a box of mal- 
formed bones from deceased victims arrived at 
the Council office to be sent on to American 
doctors for study. 

Yes, China learns from us in many ways, as 
we have learned from her in the past, and 
what she learns, she will teach. 



NUTRITIONAL AID COUNCIL WORKER checks 
baby’s Height after adding soybean milk to diet. 
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Chinese Dishes Ideal 
for the Summertime 



With the arrival of warm weather, now is the 
time to start thinking of appetizing family 
meals which can be prepared with a minimum 
of effort and cooked on top of the stove. Chinese 
dishes, made with American vegetables, can be 
prepared in a jiffy, cooked on top of the stove, 
and are a treat to the palate. United China 
Relief’s cookbook “New Chinese Recipes,” now 
in its fifth printing, contains recipes for 74 new 
ways to use American ingredients in oriental 
fashion. Included are soup, meat, poultry, sea- 
food, rice, noodles and miscellaneous recipes. 

Americans can learn much from the Chinese, 
both from the point of view of thrift and in 
terms of excellent cooking techniques. Vege- 
tables are cooked rapidly, and very often in 
steam, which preserves vitamins. 

The following sample recipe from “New 
Chinese Recipes” is sufficiently elastic so that, 
with the meat shortage as it is, less meat and 
more vegetables could be used. 



CHOY-FAR, CHANG-DOW, NGOW 

(Beef with Cauliflower and Green Peas) 

In a preheated, heavy 10-inch • frying pan, 
place : 

2 T. oil or fat 
1 1. salt 
dash pepper 

Cut in Ys inch thick slices and add : 

1 lb. flank or 
round steak 

Finely dice and add : 

2 T. onion 

1 clove garlic 

Cook over a moderate flame, stirring con- 
stantly until meat is brown. 

Dice and add : 

1 cup beef 
bouillon 
1 medium 
sized head 
of cauli- 
flower 

Shell and add : 

1 lb. fresh 
green peas 

Cover pan tightly and cook over a low flame 
for 10 minutes. 

Blend together and add : 

2 T. corn- 
starch 

2 1. soy sauce 
Y cup water 

Cook for a few more minutes, stirring 
constantly, until the juice thickens and the 
mixture is very hot. 

This recipe should be served with hot boiled 
rice, and Chinese tea, the perfect complement 
to a Chinese meal. United China Relief is for- 
tunate in having in stock a supply of full- 
bodied black Congou tea, declared by tea ex- 
perts to be the finest of its kind. This tea was 
gathered by Chinese farmers in the war areas 
under the most hazardous conditions. It was 
flown to India and brought by freighter to this 
country — the first tea to have been shipped out 
of China after Pearl Harbor. 

The following items are available at the 
U.C.R. merchandising dept., 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, N Y., postage prepaid: 

New Chinese Recipes by Fred Wing 
$1.25 per copy 
Ningchow Congou Tea 

$1.00 the quarter pound 




FOR THEIR SYMPATHETIC PRESENTATION of China in motion pictures, Warner 
Bros, have been awarded a scroll of appreciation on behalf of Mme. Chiang Kai-shek. 
Shown at the presentation at the Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., by James J. Rick, Mis- 
souri State Chairman of United China Relief, are: (left to right) Maj. Bock, U.S. Army; 
Walter J. Hein, vice president, Mississippi Valley Trust Co.; Mr. Rick, Sidney Maestre. 
president. Mississippi Valley Trust Co. and treasurer of the St. Louis Committee of U.C.R. : 
Hall Walsh, Warner Bros, district manager; Arnold G. Stifel, U.C.R. Chairman in St. 
Louis; Col. Reginald B. Senteune, U.S. Army; Mr. Rasch, Lambert Field. 



Soong Sisters Elected 

Two of China’s famous Soong sisters, 
Madam Chiang Kai-shek and Mme. Sun Yat- 
sen, were among 222 members of the new cen- 
tral executive committee of the Kuomintang 
(government party) elected by the Sixth Na- 
tional Kuomintang Congress. Both became 
members for the first time. 



Oil Pipeline Open 

Oil and gasoline are flowing into China from 
Calcutta through the world’s longest pipeline, 
American authorities in Chungking disclosed 
this week, with the last 400-mile link which has 
been thrust into China from northern Burma - 
In general the artery of oil follows the Stilwell 
Road. 
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American Labor Provides Funds for Orphans’ School 
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THE PHILADELPHIA COMMITTEE FOR UNITED CHINA RELIEF is engaged in an active program of education on China. 
U.C.R.’s President, Dr. James L. McConaughy, was entertained by the Committee May 15, when this picture was taken. Left to right: 
Dr. Rufus Jones, Honorary Chairman: Mrs. Katherine Henderson, Executive Director; Dr. McConaughy, Mrs. Benjamin Pepper, Vice- 

Chairman; Lewis N. Lukens, Chairman. 



Philadelphia School 
Program Popular 



An interesting account of recent activities 
conducted by the Philadelphia headquarters of 
United China Relief has been received from 
Mrs. Katherine Henderson, executive director, 
who reports : 

“The regular monthly executive committee 
meeting of the Philadelphia U.C.R. took place 
on May fifteenth at the usual informal lunch- 
eon, during which a brief report of recent activi- 
ties was given. The highlight of the meeting 
was the presence of Dr. James L. McConaughy, 
U.C.R. president, who entertained and educated 
us with an account of his recent visit to China.” 

The educational program of the committee 
is meeting with great success and large audi- 
ences of children in various schools are ad- 
dressed each day by “Old China Hands,” who 
give most generously of their time, and who are 
enthusiastically received by children and teach- 
ers alike. Speakers are constantly in demand 
for club and church programs. 

The committee has received a flattering re- 
port from the Department of Visual Education 
of the Philadelphia Public Schools on the “Here 
is China” film, in which they say that never has. 
a film been so constantly in demand by the 
schools. The same enthusiastic response is ex- 
pressed for the four portable exhibits which 
are loaned to schools. 

Another innovation of Philadelphia head- 
quarters is the “Reference Shelf Library” well 
stocked with important and timely books on 
China, which have been donated or loaned to the 
Philadelphia office. 



Course For Relief Workers 
Is Completed at Chicago 



A special nine months’ course for prospective 
relief workers for China, given at the Alexian 
Brothers’ Hospital, Chicago, will be concluded 
on June fifteenth. At that time recognition and 
credentials, for participation in the program of 
language and area study, relief studies, and 
other activities conducted during the term, will 
be awarded to twenty-eight men. 

The program has been sponsored by the 
American Friends Service Committee, the 
Brethen Service Committee, and the Mennonite 
Central Committee for selected men from the 
Civilian Public Service system. In addition to 
the regular course, the men have received in- 
struction in the School of Nursing of the Alex- 
ian Brothers Hospital, and have had valuable 
experience working in the nursing service of the 
hospital. The Red Cross courses in nutrition 
and mass feeding have also been completed. 

According to B. Tartt Bell, educational di- 
rector of the Civilian Public Service Unit No. 
26, it is not known at the present time whether 
the men will be able to go immediately into 
relief work or not. It depends on the outcome of 
the present Congressional restrictions which 
come up for consideration again in June. 



In her report, Mrs. Henderson goes on to say : 
“There is never a dull moment at 200A South 
17th Street, Philadelphia, and the genuine 
interest of the public in China and her needs 
is reflected in the eagerness of the people to 
become volunteer workers.” 



Gifts to Russia and 
Britain Exceed China's 

Private relief contributions by the American 
people to their allies from 1939 through 1944 
have totalled $182,088,000, of which 16.42 per- 
cent have gone to China. These figures have 
been compiled by the President’s War Relief 
Control Board and include gifts in goods as 
well as in cash. 

Biggest recipient of American relief gifts, 
according to the figures, has been Great Britain, 
$52,424,000, or 28.79 percent of the total ; with 
Russia second, $45,162,000, or 24.81 percent. 
The total for China is given as $29,901,000, or 
16.42 percent. Others (percent of the total in 
parenthesis) : 

Greek, $19,399,000 (10.66); Polish, $12,293,- 
000 (6.75) ; Italian, $6,490,000 ( 3.56) ; French. 
$5,794,000 (3.18) ; Yugoslav, $3,157,000 (1.73) ; 
Norwegian, $2,513,000 (1.38) ; Dutch, $1,930,000 
(1.06) ; Czech, $1,293,000 (.71) ; Belgian, $777,- 
000 (.43) ; Lithuanian, $534,000 (.29) ; Danish, 
$257,000 (.41). 



St. Paul Committee 
To Take Part In Fair 



During a recent visit to national headquarters, 
Mrs. Margaret MacLaren, chairman of the 
United China Relief committee in St. Paul, 
Minn., discussed plans of her committee for this 
year’s Minnesota State Fair. Last year, through 
the efforts of the St. Paul and 'Minneapolis 
committees, they had a successful fair, at which 
$1,000 worth of U.C.R. merchandise was sold. 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN IN CHINA. The water buffalo assigned to the task of building 
a runway in China is unperturbed as one of our Fourteenth Air Force planes roars above 
him. The water buffalo is the principal beast of burden in most of China. Army Signal Corps 
Photo. 



President Avows Americans’ “Respect 
and Affection 99 in July 7 Message to China 



HIS EXCELLENCY CHIANG KAI-SHEK PRESIDENT, NATIONAL GOVERNMENT OF 

THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA, 

On this day marking the eighth anniversary of your country’s heroic stand against the Japa- 
nese aggressor, I desire, on behalf of the people of the United States, to reaffirm to the Chi- 
nese people our deep friendship and our admiration of the valiant struggle which China 
has waged in the cause of freedom and justice through these long years of untold suffering 
and sacrifice. 

In expressing these sentiments, we are happy that the clouds which in previous years 
have darkened this anniversary for the gallant Chinese people are at last lifting. The Nazi 
aggressor has been utterly defeated and the full weight of Allied might is gathering mo- 
mentum to be hurled against the Japanese. The task of crushing Japanese militarism is in 
its final phase, and in the task of building an enduring peace, the first step has been success- 
fully accomplished at San Francisco. 

With respect and affection, we salute the Chinese nation — our long-tested friend, our 
comrade in battle, and our valued associate in the great work that lies ahead. 

HARRY S. TRUMAN 



China Rounds Out 
Eighth Year of 
War on Japan 



On July 7, China rounded out the eighth year 
of her war against Japan. When the European 
War broke out in 1939, the China War already 
was two years old. When the United States 
joined the fight against the Axis after Pearl 
Harbor, the Chinese had been fighting the Japs 
for four years. Now the European War has 
come to an end ; the China War goes on into 
its ninth year. 

This last year has made a difference to the 
Chinese. For the first time since the Marco Polo 
Bridge Incident on July 7, 1937, China passed 
a war year in which she climbed from the depths 
of exhaustion and despair to a place from which 
the victorious end of her war is in sight. 

During the latter part of 1944 a new and 
desperate Japanese offensive not only succeeded 
( Continued on Page 2) 



UNRRAS Work Not 
to Overlap UCRS 



As few as 5 per cent of the projects at present 
supported by United China Relief might pos- 
sibly overlap the activities of the Chinese Na- 
tional Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, 
in the view of Dr. T. F. Tsiang, director of the 
CNRRA and chairman of the Chungking Co- 
ordinating Committee of United China Relief. 

Dr. Tsiang stated this belief at a recent meet- 
ing of the Coordinating Committee, at which 
the matter of possible conflict between the pro- 
grams of UNRRA and UCR was discussed, 
according to the minutes of the meeting as sent 
to New York Headquarters from Chungking. 

Dr. Tsiang stated that this almost negligible 
overlap is due to the fact that CNRRA can only 
help persons in territory retaken from the 
enemy or who are going back to such territory, 
but can not provide relief for refugees while 
they reside in Free China. The possible function 
of UCR will, therefore, continue to be the sup- 
port of the work which it is aiding at present, 
although CNRRA can doubtless take over con- 
siderable expense of materials for refugee popu- 

( Continued on Page 2) 
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Message from Generalissimo Chian g Kai-shek 
On Eighth Anniversary of War Against Japan 

Tomorrow China* will enter upon the ninth year of the war of resistance that she has 
carried on against a ruthless enemy in an unyielding spirit. She has fought shoulder to 
shoulder with her allies for three and one-half years. 

Your commemoration of our eight years’ hard struggle gives us unlimited encourage- 
ment. I firmly believe that the day is not far off when the evil aggressor in the Far East 
will be thoroughly defeated by the united efforts of the United Nations. Then there will 
soon come the realization of the noble ideals cherished by all the peace-loving peoples of 
the world. 



China Rounds Out 
Eight Years of War 

( Continued from Page 1) 
in splitting China in two but, until it was turned 
back, came near to threatening Chungking. Dur- 
ing the first six months of 1945, Allied counter- 
offensives in Burma and China were gaining 
ground and American naval and air power 
started closing in on Japan. After V-E Day, 
increased military might of the United Nations 
is being shifted to the east and concentrated on 
Japan. The Chinese now know that they are 
entering the homestretch of their marathon 
resistance. 

As China prepared for its ninth year of war, 
many UCR committees held meetings com- 
memorating the anniversary. Typical of these 
was the rally in Town Hall, New York, under 
auspices of UCR. East and West Association, 
Chinese Consolidated Benevolent Association, 
the China Society of America, and four other 
organizations devoted to Chinese American re- 
lations. Speakers were Ambassador Wei Tao- 
ming, President Wu Yi-fang of Ginling College, 
Congressman Walter H. Judd, Chinese Consul- 
General Yu Tsune-chi, and W. H. Donald, noted 
advisor to the Chinese government who was 
recently released from Japanese internment in 
the Philippines. Mr. Blackwell Smith, Vice- 
President and Executive Committee Chairman 
of the China-America Council of Commerce and 
Industry, presided. 

Britain to Hear 
Bishop Yu-Pin 

Bishop Paul Yu-Pin, Roman Catholic Vicar 
Apostolic of Nanking and Administrator Apos- 
tolic of Kiating, China, a member of the UCR 
Board of Director, is enroute to London, where 
he has been invited by the Archbishop of West- 
minster to lecture in various parts of the 
United Kingdom. 

Bishop Yu-Pin came to New York from 
San Francisco, where he attended the United 
Nations Conference as the only representative 
of a non-governmental organization from his 
country. The Bishop will visit France, Bel- 
gium and other stricken areas in Europe and 
then will return by way of Rome to Chung- 
king. i 

Accompanying Bishop Yu-Pin abroad will be 
Dr. Pan Chao-Ying, author of “China Fights 
On” and vice director of the Institute of Chi- 
nese Culture in Washington. 




DR. T. F. TSIANG 



UNRRA'S Work Not 
to Overlap UCR'S 



( Continued from Page 1) 

lations when they move or are moving from free 
China to liberated China. 

A second function seen for UCR is the sup- 
port of personnel of voluntary agencies who will 
be either working under CNRRA auspices or in 
cooperation with that administration. 

A third and very important function was 
mentioned by Dr. Tsiang as being the granting 
of supplementary financial support to the Chi- 
nese Government programs which will be train- 
ing personnel for the CNRRA medical and wel- 
fare programs. He stated that although the 
major financial responsibility for these pro- 
grams would, of course, be borne by the Chinese 
government that the budget as granted is too 
small to do more than merely maintain the 
training program ; to make the training really 
vital and worthwhile additional funds will be 
needed. He stated that within a short time he 
expected as Director of CNRRA to make a 
formal request to UCR for help with the train- 
ing program. 



China Friendship 

Day to Be Marked 

on Next Oct. 10 ^ 



In 1944, United China Relief took a leading 
part in the American national celebration of the 
Birthday of China’s Republic on October 10th. 
This observance met with such universal success 
that the Committee on American Activities has 
approved the celebration on the same date this 
year, to be known as “China Friendship Day.” 

Charles Edison, National Chairman, has al- 
ready invited Board Members and Chairmen of 
United China Relief Committees to become 
members of a National Committee which will 
conduct this celebration on October 10th. A 
number of communities have already organized 
committees and are setting up their programs 
and endeavoring to get speakers. At Mr. 
Edison’s invitation 41 governors have already 
accepted appointment as Honorary Chairman 
for their respective states. 

In announcing “China Friendship Day” Mr. 
Edison said : 



“Information from all over the country indi- 
cates a wide public interest in this event. In view 
of the importance of China in the war and post- 
war world, we certainly must do everything we 
can to stimulate a friendly understanding be- 
tween our people and the people of China. There 
is no fund raising connected with this October 
10th celebration, and everywhere possible it 
will be integrated with the activities of the Na- 
tional War Fund, of which we are a member 
agency.” 



UCR Activities 



Dwight W. Edwards, Vice-Preisdent and 
field director for UCR in China, recently ar- 
rived in the Chungking office, after a visit of 
several months to • the United States, during 
which time his work was carried on by Len- 
nig Sweet, UCR Program Director. 

James H. H. Berckman, newly appointed 
UCR Chungking controller, reached China last 
month. A native of Albertville, Ala., Mr. 
Berckman has degrees from Cumberland Col- 
lege and Vanderbilt University. He did grad- 
uate work at Scarritt College. While associ- 
ated with the Board of Missions and Church 
Extension of the Methodist Church, Mr. 
Berckman spent considerable time in China. 

Dr. James L. McConaughy, President of 
UCR, has recently been to the West Coast. 
He visited with UCR leaders in San Francisco, 
and addressed a meeting at Los Angeles Town 
Hall. After returning he spoke in Philadel- 
phia, Toledo, Ohio, and Hartford, Conn. 

In June, Dr. McConaughy was principal 
speaker at the graduation exercises of Mt. 
Herman School, Mt. Herman, Mass., the 
Litchfield, Conn., High School, and the 43d an- 
nual meeting of Yale-in-China in New Haven 
Conn. 

Mrs. Mary Chu, Mrs. Liu Chen Wei-giang, 
Philip Lin, and Liu Liang-mo, official UCR 
speakers, have been filling many engagements 
in various parts of the country. 
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China Needs Sympathy and Understanding 
More than Anything, Avers Mansfield 

( The following article was written for NEWS of CHINA by Congressman Mike Mansfield of 
Montana, who last year made a trip to China as special emissary for the late President Roosevelt.) 

By Mike Mansfield 

China today needs sympathy and understanding more than anything else, 
sympathy because of the magnificent fight the Chinese nation has waged over the 
years against the Japanese enemy, and understanding because of the difficult ques- 
tions which confront her today. 



Five Years in China 
Adventure - filled 
^for U. S. Visitor 



Escape from the infamous Stanley Prison, 
and perilous encounters with the Japanese are 
part of the exciting adventures experienced by 
Miss Elsie Fairfax Cholmeley, who has just 
arrived in this country. 

Miss Cholmeley, formerly National Promo- 
tion Secretary of the Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Chinese Industrial Cooperatives, 
was born in England and first went to China in 
May, 1939, for the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions. Shortly after her arrival, she went to 
Hongkong to assist in developing support for 
the newly-formed Chinese Industrial Coopera- 
tive movement which was starting to produce 
vitally-needed goods in the interior to replace 
the productive facilities that were lost to the 
Japanese. 

She served as assistant to Chen Kan-seng, 
Chinese agrarian expert and secretary of the 
International Committee in Aid of Chinese 
Industrial Cooperatives. When the Japanese 
entered Hongkong, she helped to destroy the 
records of that committee, for it was high on 
the list of anti-Japanese organizations, and 
members taken by the enemy would have found 
themselves subject to severest punishment. 

Miss Cholmeley was interned in the Stanley 
Prison and two months after her imprisonment, 
in March, 1942, escaped with four others in a 
leaky rowboat. During 15 hours of rowing and 
bailing, several Japanese boats came close but 
failed to notice the escaped prisoners hidden on 
the boat bottom. 

They landed on an island and were helped to 
the mainland by Chinese guerrillas. Miss Chol- 
meley was guided through Japanese-occupied 
territory and made her way to Kweilin, where 
she resumed her work for the Chinese Industrial 
Cooperatives, this time in the capacity of Eng- 
lish secretary for the southeast region. 

In 1943, she accompanied two American ad- 
visors sent to help the cooperatives by the Cul- 
tural Relations of the State Department, on an 
extensive investigation of the movement. The 
party went from Chungking to Lanchow, 
Kansu ; Loyang, Honan and then down to 
Kweilin in Kwangsi. During this trip, Miss 
Cholmeley visited a number of front-line co- 
operatives that were producing goods for the 
Chinese Army. In one sector the cooperatives 
worked on one side of the river while on the 
other side could be seen Japanese military em- 
placements. 

After a short stay in the United States, Miss 
Cholmeley hopes to return to China. 



Young China Takes to the Air 



If tests are any indication, the future genera- 
tion of China is taking to the air. In a likes-and- 
dislikes test given to some 1,000 Chungking 
high school students, 72 out of 100 boys and 
girls picked flying for a life job. Engineering 
and farming are also popular, and a few prefer 
art and newspaper work. Only a handful want 
to go into politics and business. Eight students 
in a hundred want to be a mayor or a politician, 
and only two aspire to be stock exchange 
brokers. 



The Chinese as a people are to be commended 
for their courageous stand against Japan since 
July 1937. They have fought a first-rate military 
power with little more than their bare hands. 
They have been de- 
feated time and time 
again but they have 
never flinched in their 
determination to carry 
this war through to the 
bitter end, and we can 
thank them for contain- 
ing many hundreds of 
thousands of Japanese 
• troops who in the 
earlier stages of the 
war could have been 
used against us with 
great success. 

The Chinese people 
have become symbolized 
in the person of their 
leader Chiang Kai-shek, 
who has done more to keep a large portion of 
•the Chinese people in some degree of unity 
than any other Chinese leader. Chiang Kai-shek 
is not a dictator in the sense that we under- 
stand that word today, but rather he is a poli- 
tician who has had to give and take in order to 
maintain a degree of stability in the Chinese 
Central Government. He is, I believe, a true 
disciple of Dr. Sun Yat-sen and given the op- 
portunity he will put into effect the reforms 
which have been the cornerstone of the Chinese 
Republic since its founding in 1911. 

However the Generalissimo has a difficult 
task on his hands, not only in keeping at some 
sort of an agreement with the chief opposition 
party in China, the so-called Chinese Com- 
munists. The Chinese Communists comprise a 
state within a state and because of that factor, 
which I need not go into detail about here, a 
very critical and delicate situation exists. 

l 

No Interference Contemplated 

It is not the policy of the United States 
Government to interfere in the internal affairs 
of the Chinese Republic, but it is our sincere 
hope that these two divergent elements will be 
able to compose their differences so that a 
greater and more unified China will result. The 
United States does not intend to maintain its 
military forces in China after the Japanese are 
defeated. We, of course, will do everything in 
our power to assist China in bringing about the 
defeat of our common enemy and to that end 
we have transferred additional air forces into 
China proper. From Burma we have withdrawn 
our ground combat units, the so-called Mars 
Task Force comprised of two American regi- 
ments and one Chinese special service regiment 
to China, and we have also flown out the Sixth 
Chinese Army under General Liao Yao-hsiang. 



It is to be supposed that the First Army under 
General Sun Li-jen has also been transferred to 
China, and because of the addition of these 
forces a good combat nucleus has been brought 
into China proper and thereby the effectiveness 
of the Chinese-American armies in general has 
been enchanced. Undoubtedly the recent suc- 
cesses along military lines in South China has 
been brought about because of this strengthen- 
ing. 

The Chinese realize that of all the major 
nations — I might say of all the nations — allied 
with her in this struggle, we alone have no 
ulterior motives as far as China is concerned, 
and they know full well that our purpose is to 
get out of China at the first favorable oppor- 
tunity following the defeat of Japan. 

China Bastion of Peace 

However, military successes will not accomp- 
lish much good in China, if at the same time 
political unity is not achieved. It is our purpose, 
and we have consistently maintained it, that 
China be a great power, thereby becoming the 
bastion of peace in the Far East and the major 
spokesman of the Asiatic peoples. She will thus 
be able to represent them adequately in the 
international family of nations which we hope 
will develop out of this terrible struggle in 
which we are engaged. 

China is our next-door neighbor and we 
should always keep in mind the statement made 
by President Theodore Roosevelt in 1905 that 
“Our future history will be more determined 
by our position in the Pacific facing China, than 
by our position on the Atlantic facing Europe”. 

This, I realize, will take a revision of thinking 
on the part of many whose eyes have been 
turned on Europe, but I believe that President 
Roosevelt’s advice was sound. East and West 
are now meeting shoulder to shoulder on the 
battle fields of Asia. China and the United 
States — Allies in the waging of war — must be 
associates in the keeping of the peace. 



Praises News of China 



Words of commendation for United China 
Relief’s News of China have been received from 
Mrs. Catherine L. Stiefel of Jackson Junior 
High School who writes : 

“The News of China has proved most helpful 
to me and to all of my students who have 
studied China in my classes. It has been a pro- 
found pleasure to receive such helpful material 
from your office during the year”. 



Only about 80 thousand persons in China, on 
the basis of examination records, can be pre- 
sumed to be qualified in even the rudiments of 
political economy. 






MIKE MANSFIELD 
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ABMAC Renders Strategic Services 
in Meeting China’s Medical Wants 



The following article was written by Miss Helen Kennedy Stevens, Executive Director of 
the American Bureau for Medical Aid To China. It tells of the work of ABMAC , and is 
one of a series of articles describing the programs of United China Relief agencies. 

By Helen Kennedy Stevens 

A puzzled sightseer stood in front of the ABMAC pavilion in the Court of Na- 
tions at the World’s Fair in 1940. She turned to her companion to say: “I just can’t 
keep track of all those small nations. Where in the world is ABMAC?” 

The man hesitated a moment before replying: “ABMAC — oh, that’s an island 
off the coast of Africa.” 



A visit inside the pavilion would have en- 
lightened this couple. They would have learned 
that ABMAC stands for the American Bureau 
for Medical Aid to China. More important still, 
they would have become acquainted with the 
facts of China’s medical unpreparedness for 
totalitarian war. They would have been shocked 
to discover that China had only one physician to 
care for every 40,000 of her vast population, as 
contrasted with America’s ratio of one physician 
to 750 people. They would have been sobered 
by the realization that, with the loss of her 
infant drug industry in the enemy held coastal 




Helen Kennedy Stevens bids farewell to 
Chinese nurses, Capt. Margaret Tchou and 
Maj. Elsie Chung Lyon, who returned to 
serve the Chinese Army. 



cities, China was totally dependent on foreign 
imports for medicines and medical equipment. 
Probably they, like so many World’s Fair visi- 
tors, would have made a contribution to help 
ABMAC help China. 

At the time of its World’s Fair exhibit, 
ABMAC, organized in 1937 by Dr. Co Tui, Dr. 
Farn B. Chu and Joseph Wei in New York’s 
Chinatown, had grown to a national organiza- 
tion with active chapters in 240 cities. Much 
of its success in enlisting popular sympathy for 
China had been due to the dynamic leadership 
of its National Chairman, the late Brigadier 
General Theodore Roosevelt, Jr. When ABMAC 
turned its local chapters, along with all its fund- 
raising activities, over to United China Relief 
in 1941 it had already sent nearly two million 
dollars in funds, medical supplies and equipment 
to China. 

Although it has changed from a fund-raising 
to a service agency, ABMAC’s basic policy has 
never changed. To the fullest extent of its re- 
sources it has always tried to meet China’s 
medical needs as set forth by her official health 
authorities. Foremost among its resources it 
counts the scientific skill and the selfless devo- 
tion of its officers: Dr. Donald D. Van Slyke, 
one of the world’s greatest bio-chemists ; Dr. 
Co Tui, Associate Professor of Experimental 
Surgery at New York University, Dr. Frank 



Meleney, one of our leading surgeons. 

ABMAC has always operated on the assump- 
tion that the person best qualified to estimate 
the medical requirements of the Chinese Army 
is the Surgeon General ; that the highest author- 
ity on public health is the Director of the Na- 
tional Health Administration; that the Com- 
mission on Medical Education, set up by the 
Ministry of Education, can be relied upon to 
judge how best we can help China’s medical 
and nursing schools. In the ABMAC China 
Committee sit Dr. P. Z. King, Director of the 
National Health Administration ; Surgeon Gen- 
eral Robert Lim ; Dr. T. Y. Tai, Executive Sec-, 
retary of the Commission on Medical Educa- 
tion ; Dr. L. S. Woo, Executive Secretary of the 
Chinese Red Cross, and other Chinese medical 
leaders. After reviewing all requests for assist- 
ance, this committee passes them on with recom- 
mendations to our New York headquarters. 

Guided by these Chinese authorities, ABMAC 
is able to render strategic services whose value 
cannot be measured in dollars or in yuan. When 
war broke out in 1937 kindly people all over the 
world expressed their sympathy for China by 
sending small quantities of cod-liver oil, quinine, 
aspirin tablets and other drugs. Such an assort- 
ment of odds and ends, variously packaged, was 
difficult to fit into any supply system. ABMAC 
acted otherwise. It obtained a copy of the list, 
which the Chinese Red Cross had prepared, set- 
ting forth the essential drugs to cover the mini- 
mum needs of the army. In all its purchases 
ABMAC followed this list thus helping China 
to standardize its army medical supply system. 

Lack of Transportation Handicap 

But even the most carefully selected drugs 
cannot heal the sick if they remain in supply 
depots. Lack of adequate transportation has 
plagued China throughout the war. Urgent ap- 
peals were received for trucks to carry the 
medical supplies to first aid stations and base 
hospitals. ABMAC provided a fleet of more 
than 200 trucks and ambulances, with spare 
parts and gasoline, which formed the mainstay 
of the army medical transportation system. 

I do recall an occasion when ABMAC de- 
parted from its guiding principal and thought 
it knew better than the Chinese, themselves, 
what they should want. Col. Chow Mei-yu, 
Director of the Army Nursing School at Kwei- 
yang, asked for sand-glasses which her nurses 
could use when taking a patient’s pulse. It 
seemed to us pathetic to be forced to employ 
such a primitive device for measuring time, so 
we sent wrist-watches to the nurses instead. 
Col. Chow expressed polite appreciation for our 
good intentions, but she explained that watches 
get out-of-order quickly and Kweiyang has no 
skilled watchmakers to repair them. So we sent 
the sand-glasses, confirmed in onr belief that 
China knows best. 





quarters Chinese Services of Supply here le 
nese and American forces. On the cots are L 
of Chinese SOS; 1st Sgt. Kenneth E. Lyons, 1 
of staff, Chinese SOS. Dr. Helena Wong is in 
manding general, SOS, who donated the previ 
in the two days. 
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HE flViESE Army Blood Bank set up at Head- 
leaders gave blood along with GI’s of both Chi- 
Lt. Gen. Lu Tso, deputy commanding general 
, Elkhart, Ind.; and Col. Mason H. Lucas, chief 
in foreground and Maj. Gen. G. X. Cheves, com- 
ivious day, observes. More than 150 gave blood 



Agency Has Provided Chinese Army 
with Own Blood and Plasma Bank 



This does not mean that ABMAC is merely 
a purchasing agent for Chinese medical organi- 
zations. Among our 50 directors are men and 
women outstanding in the fields of medicine, 
surgery, research, pharmacology and nursing. 
There is Dr. Henry Meleney, authority on 
tropical diseases ; Dr. Jean Alonzo Curran, 
President of Long Island College of Medicine ; 
Dr. J. Heng Liu, former Surgeon General of 
China; Dr. Jerome Webster, plastic surgeon; 
Dr. K. K. Chen, discoverer of ephedrine, and 
many others. Some are Chinese, others are 
Americans with professional experience in 
China. Their personal knowledge of conditions 
in China enables them to judge which of the 
latest medical discoveries can be adapted for 
use in China. Information from ABMAC Di- 
rectors caused China to make the first experi- 
ments in the use of sulfa drugs for treating 
dysentery and human plague. Descriptions of 
the methods of producing and using penicillin 
led to successful experiments by Dr. F. F. Tan, 
head of the Central Epidemic Prevention 
Bureau in Kunming. Since it is not yet feasible 
to undertake large scale manufacture of peni- 
cillin in China, ABMAC has been sending over 
400,000,000 units monthly. Meanwhile, it has 
provided training for a Chinese doctor in this 
country so that he will be qaulified to oversee 
production of penicillin in China at some future 
date. 

When the life-saving properties of blood 
plasma had effected drastic reductions in the 
mortality rates on the battlefields of Europe 
ABMAC immediately sent 100 units of dried 
plasma to the Chinese Army. More than a year 
later one of our directors, on a tour of inspec- 
tion of the Chinese front, was astounded to find 
that more than 60 units remained unused. His 
natural assumption was that the Chinese did not 
properly appreciate the value of this precious 
gift. But the true explanation was quite differ- 
ent. With no means of obtaining more plasma, 
the army doctors were guarding their small 
store so that it would be available should the 
occasion arise when the life of some indispens- 
able military leader was threatened. 

No Longer Necessary 

Such hoarding is no longer necessary since 
ABMAC provided the Chinese Army with its 
own blood and plasma bank. More than two 
years of hard work led up to the opening of the 
bank in Kunming a year ago. In the face of 
wartime shortages and priorities ABMAC pur- 
chased all the necessary equipment. From 
among the Chinese medical personnel pursuing 
advanced studies in America a staff of doctors, 
nurses and technicians was recruited and trained 
in blood bank techniques by Dr. John Scudder 
at the Presbyterian Hospital. A five months 
trial run in New York City enabled both the 
staff and the machinery to get all the kinks out 
of their system. Aided by the U. S. Army, the 
staff and 27 tons of equipment made the trip to 
India and over the Hump to Kunming. Dire 
prophesies had been made that the Chinese 
would never donate their blood, and in the first 
few weeks donors were few and far between. 
Then the students at South-western Associated 
University seized this opportunity to aid their 
brave soldiers. Soon donating blood became “the 
thing to do” and students, business men, Red 
Cross workers, Chinese and American soldiers 



are now among the donors who keep the bank 
running at full tilt'. Due to the lack of a steady 
supply of electricity only liquid plasma could 
be prepared, but this proved effective in reduc- 
ing the mortality rates among Chinese troops 
on the Salween River Front. Recently Dr. Scud- 
der flew to Kunming to iron out some technical 
difficulties that had cropped up. With the co- 
operation of U. S. Army engineers he had 
Diesel engines set up to furnish electric power 
for the dehydrators. Now both liquid and dried 
plasma are being shipped to the Eastern Front. 
The success of the Chinese Blood Bank has had 
a tremendous educational value in making the 
Chinese familiar with the use of blood trans- 
fusions, and plans are underway to establish 
small banks in Kweiyang and Chungking. 



To Set Up Plant for China 

But ABMAC never has a chance to rest on its 
accomplishments. No sooner was the blood bank 
successfully established than word came that 
the number one medical need of the Chinese 
Army is for large quantities of pyrogen free 
saline and glucose transfusion fluids. Fortunate- 
ly, Dr. Co Tui is the man who best knows the 
technique of banishing pyrogens (fever produc- 
ing bacteria) from liquids used in transfusions. 
So now ABMAC is hard at work to get Dr. Co 
Tui, a trained technical staff and all the neces- 
sary equipment to China this summer to set up a 
plant and mobile units for the manufacture of 
these fluids. Other ABMAC Directors may fol- 
low soon after to put their respective profes- 
sional skills at the service of the Chinese Army. 

It will be seen that ABMAC places particular 
emphasis on serving the army. For the duration 
of the war our Directors feel that all ABMAC’s 
resources must be marshalled behind China’s 
war effort. So a large proportion of the funds 
made available to ABMAC through UCR go 
to the Army Medical Administration for the 
improvement of army hospitals and for train- 
ing medical officers at the Army Medical Field 
Service Schools at Kweiyang. Since the main- 
tenance of civilian health is a military as well 
as a humane necessity, ABMAC subsidizes the 
Anti-Epidemic Corps, the Maternal and Child 
Health Bureau and the Personnel Training 
Institutes of the National Health Administra- 
tion. And since the future health of the Chinese 
people will depend on a vastly increased num- 
ber of qualified doctors and nurses ABMAC 
makes financial grants to the National Medical 
Colleges and Nursing Schools. Microfilmed 
medical literature is sent to the colleges and 
personnel training schools to enable the faculty 
and students to keep abreast of the latest de- 
velopments in medical science. This work has 
been personally supervised by Dr. Aura E. 
Severinghaus, Associate Dean of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. 

To list all the contributions ABMAC has 
made to the wellbeing of the Chinese people 
would cover many pages. But if I were asked 
to sum up nearly eight years of ABMAC’s work 
in one phrase I should say : “Sino-American 
friendship.” The harmonious interchange of 
ideas between American and Chinese leaders has 
forged a strong bond between our two nations. 
Today we in America are on the giving end ; 
tomorrow we may need the same type of friend- 
ly assistance that we now extend to China. 
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CHINESE COMBAT COMMAND, U.S. ARMY. A class of instruction in the bazooka for Chinese troops is visited by Brigadier General 
Henry A. Barber, Jr., Deputy Commander of the Chinese Combat Command (standing, left center), accompanied by Colonel Woods King, 
commanding officer of an American liaison group (left of General Barber), and 1st Lieut. James Maloney, U.S. instructor. The photo 
was taken during an inspection tour by General Barber of a Chinese Army Group Headquarters. Chinese Combat Command Photo. 



Bamboo Reprints 
Rare Treat in 
Chinese Art 



A rare treat is in store for admirers of Chi- 
nese art who find originals out of reach of 
their purses. United China Relief is able to offer 
for sale a portfolio of delicate bamboo reprints 
which has been painted by Wang Chi-yuan, the 
well-known Chinese artist. The four separate 
panels, which can be had in green and white or 
black and white, in the portfolio are reproduced 
on heavy coated paper, and are suitable for 
framing. The size of each picture is 12^4 by 9 
inches, bordered by a white mat which increases 
the size to 16 x 20 inches. The price is $2 for 
each portfolio of four panels. Mr. Wang, in 
explaining the significance of his bamboos, said : 

“Since the beginning of our War of Resist- 
ance, I have devoted myself to painting the bam- 
boo, as it alone of all subjects symbolizes the 
strength and resilience of the Chinese character. 
These four panels depict the bamboo as it with- 
stands the varying attacks of wind and rain, 
and of frost and snow, even as China has 
weathered long years of war, bending but un- 
bowed”. 

Wang Chi-yuan was born in Hsi Hsien, 
Anhwei Province in 1894. He taught in many 
schools in China and in 1922 he became head of 
the faculty for western painting in the Shanghai 
College of Fine Arts. He also served as vice- 
president of the college. He is the founder of 
the Chung Hwa Art Association and Pe Chuan 
Writing and Painting Association. 



Since the war in China, Mr. Wang has painted 
many pictures of the war areas, holding exhibi- 
tions in the Philippines Islands, Singapore, 
Saigon, Annam, Hongkong and Penang — to 
mention a few. He has also exhibited widely in 
the United States during the last four years. 



The portfolio may be had by writing to the 
Merchandise Department, United China Relief, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. Enclose 
check or money order, and twenty-five cents 
additional for postage. Please indicate whether 
green and white or black and white are desired. 



UNITED CHINA RELIEF 

v 1790 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 

MEMBER AGENCY OF THE NATIONAL WAR FUND, INC. 

PARTICIPATING AGENCIES: American Bureau for Medical Aid to China; American Friends 
Service Committee ; Associated Boards for Christian Colleges in China ; China Aid Council, 
(combined with American Committee for Chinese War Orphans and China Child Welfare) ; 
Church Committee for China Relief ; Indusco, Inc. (American Committee in aid of Chinese In- 
dustrial Cooperatives), affiliated ORGANIZATION: Institution for the Chinese Blind. 
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Philip Murray 
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Dr. Sao-ke Alfred Sze 
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Richard J. Walsh 

Wei Tao-ming 

Charles Erwin Wilson 
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Eric A. Johnston J. Edgar Rhoads 
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United China Relief 
Committees at Work 



The Committee Services Division of U.C.R. 
has received reports that the following com- 
munities have displayed some special United 
China Relief activity during the past two 
months. 

Committees are requested to report their 
activities to the Committee Services Division 
from time to time for record purposes. 



COMMUNITY 



CHAIRMAN 



Akron, Ohio H. E. Paige 

Albany, Ga A. E. Runnels 

Aliquippa, Penn Lytle Wilson 

Anderson, S. C Dr. Mason P. Young 

Ardmore, Okla Harry M. Lowenstein 

Asbury Park, N. J Wayne D. McMurray 

Athens, Tenn M. R. Richmond 

Auburn, N. Y Rev. A. Paul Wright 

Battle Creek, Mich Mrs. E. E. Storkan 

Bellaire, Ohio Rev. Howard Brittain 

Biloxi, Miss Rev. T. A. Carruth 

Bordentown, N. J Miss Anna T. Burr 

Bound Brook, N. J Mrs. R. H. Arnoult 

Brooklyn, N. Y Judge Edward A. Richards 

Brunswick, Ga Mrs. H. Vaughn Dixson 

Buffalo, N. Y Harley F. Drollinger 

Camden, N. J Mrs. A. Haines Lippincott 

Chattanooga, Tenn Harry F. Newton 

Cincinnati, Ohio Mrs. Lauren Schram 

Clarksdale, Miss J. B. Snider 

Clayton, Ga I .Mayor V. C. Dickerson 

Coffeyville, Kan Rev. Henry Kirkpatrick 

Colchester, Conn Miss Ida M. Keigwiu 

Columbia, Mo John A. Decker 

Concordia Mrs. Ida Hanson 

Corpus Christi, Tex Dr. George West Diehl 

Cumming, Ga Mayor Roy P. Otwell 

Danbury, Conn Rev. G. Richard Millard 

Demorest, Ga Ruth C. Stone 

Derby, Shelton, & Ansonia, Conn. — 

Mary L. Beard 

Ellaville, Ga Charles C. Wall 

Florence, S. C J. Newton Brown 

Freehold, N. J Mrs. Adrian E. Moreau 

Floral Park & Bellerose, L. I. — 

Miss Ada Anckner 

Fredonia, N. Y C. R. Dye 

Glens Falls, N. Y Dr. John Lyon Caughey 

Gloversville, N. Y Mrs. Jeremiah Wood 

Great Neck, N. Y Mrs. Edwin Redlich 

Greenville, Miss John D. Davis 

Greenville, S. C Charles H. Garrison 

Hannibal, Mo Miss Georgia A. Davis 

Hartford, Conn Dr. Rockwell H. Potter 

Hartwell, Ga A. E. Ertzberger 

Holland, Mich William C. Vanderberg 

Jackson, Mich Rev. John G. Koehler 

Jamestown, N. Y Mrs. C. L. Carnahan 

Jefferson City, Mo Mrs. Henry Guhleman 

Kansas City, Kan E. A. Benson 

LaGrange, Ga Dr. Hubert T. Quillian 

Lambertville, N. J Charles Worth 

Larchmont, N. Y Mrs. Charles W. Pease 

Laurel, Miss Mrs. W. H. Mason 

Laurinburg, N. C O. L. Moore 

Lima, Ohio Dr. A. M. Romig 

Long Branch, N. J Rev. Morton A. Barnes 

Los Angeles, Cal Robert L. Smith 

Macon, Ga Dr. W. B. Burke 

Manassas, Va Miss Eugenia Osbourn 

Meridian, Miss Mrs. Carson Carter 

Millville, N. J Mrs. Lawrence Buzby 




BENEATH PORTRAIT OF SUN YAT-SEN, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek addresses 
Educated Youth Army officers and is photographed by Frank Bauman, photographer for 
LOOK Magazine. This picture and 12 others hitherto unpublished form a pictorial story 
of “Behind the Scenes with Chiang” appearing in the July 24 issue of LOOK, now on 
sale. 



Mobile, Ala Gen. George Vidmer 

Montrose, Col R. P. Roberts 

Moultrie, Ga J. L. Yaden 

Mount Vernon, N. Y Mrs. Mark D. Stiles 

Morristown, N. J Malcolm Robertson 

New Bern, N. C Rev. T. Hubert Morris 

Newburgh, N. Y Rev. Aron S. Gilmartin 

New Orleans, La Walter Parker 

Norton, Va Dr. Frank A. Brown 

Ocean City, N. J Mayor Clyde W. Struble 

Ogden, Utah Mrs. Otis Weeks 

Okemah, Okla Rev. John P. Webb 

Orangeburg, S. C C. C. Berry 

Orlando, Fla Bishop John Gowdy 

Paramus, N. J .George Hodgins 

Pelzer, S. C Mrs. Geo. W. McCall 

Pensacola, Fla Prof. W. L. Holmes 

Petersburg, Va Charles Edgar Gilliam 

Phoenix, N. Y Mrs. Robert Gregg 

Pleasantville, N. J George R. Manning 

Portland, Me Mrs. Robert Morrisson 

Pottstown, Penn Ernest V. Hunter 

Richmond, Va Dr. T. Rupert Coleman 

Rochester, N. Y Harry P. Wareham 

St. Charles, Mo A. F. Kister 

St. Louis, Mo. Arnold G. Stifel 

St. Paul, Minn Miss Margaret MacLaren 

Co-Chairman — Mrs. Woodard Colby 

San Francisco, Cal Joseph S. Thompson 

Scarsdale, N. Y Lester R. Stewart 

Southbury, Conn Leslie R. Rowe 

Springfield, Mo Dr. D. F. Heimburger 

Stamford, Conn J. King Hoyt, Jr. 

Statesboro, Ga Miss Sadie Maud Moore 

Sumter, S. C Rev. Lewis H. Lancaster 

Syracuse, N. Y W. G. Hillen 

Tacoma, Wash Stanley T. Shaw 

Toccoa, Ga Mrs. Rufus Harding 

Toledo, Ohio Horace E. Allen 

Tiffin, Ohio Mayor Allan B. Kernan 

Utica, N. Y Dr. James Gordon Gilkey, Jr. 

Member Agency National War Fund 



Vicksburg, Miss Mrs. Hugh H. Johnston 

Vineland, N. J E. J. Wainwright 

Walhalla, S. C Miss Angie Fricks 

Walnut Cove, N. C Mrs. Sallie Pepper 

Warsaw, N. Y John H. Moore 

Washington, D. C Gen. Louis M. Little 

Waynesboro, Va. . . .Rev. C. Newman Faulconer 

Westwood, N. J Miss Daisy Dean Bate 

Williston Park, N. Y Rev. Alvin J. Neevel 

Wilmington, Del Mrs. John Biggs, Jr. 

Winnsboro, S. C Miss Ella Cathcart 



Slang for the Air Age 

Chinese college slang has gone to war. When 
students say a man is “gliding,” they mean he is 
enthusiastic about a girl. If he is successful in 
his pursuit, he has “taken off.” When he is 
dropped by his girl friend, he has made a 
“forced landing.” If he drops the girl, he has 
“bailed out.” When lovers are married, the 
young man is said to be “piloting.” When the 
wife gives birth to a baby she has “released a 
bomb.” “Anti-aircraft gun” (in Chinese, “high- 
shooting gun”) is the term used to describe a 
freshman or a sophomore interested in an upper- 
class coed. And if it’s the other way round, he 
is “dive bombing.” 



3 Feathers: Special Delivery 

Widely scattered Chinese guerilla units, fight- 
ing behind Jap lines, keep in touch with each 
other through a unique mail service. Instead of 
stamps, feathers are used. Ordinary letters have 
one feather pasted on them and more important 
mail carry two. Letters of extreme urgency 
bear three feathers, which means “Special 
Delivery.” 
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China Convoy Does One of War’s Toughest 
Jobs Without Pay and With Little Glory 



The ramshackle trucks, coughing asthmatic- 
ally, clambered on over China’s battered tortu- 
ous highways. The truck drivers were young 
men wearing filthy civilian clothes and speaking 
a hodgepodge dialect which they hoped was 
Chinese. They were publicity-shy members of 
the Society of Friends (Quakers), doing one 
of the war’s toughest jobs. From China last 
week came the full story of this band of young 
pacifists. 

The China Convoy (Friends Ambulance 
Unit) was formed in 1941 by 40 young Britons 
released from military service as conscientious 
objectors. They learned that ambulances in 
China could not evacuate the wounded because 
no roads ran to the front. They also discovered 
that lack of transportation was keeping China’s 
tiny stock of medical supplies bottled up in 
Kunming. The FAU promptly got hold of 25 
trucks to keep the supplies moving to short- 
stocked hospitals. 

China’s rugged mountains were more than a 
match for FAU’s trucks, and a single trip of 
300 miles sometimes took 40 days and nights. 
Through necessity, members of the Unit became 



"Warphans" Striving To 
Make G.I.'s Comfortable 



The Chinese Government is doing what it can 
to make living conditions agreeable to American 
officers and men stationed in China, and have 
enlisted the aid of boys selected from Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek’s “warphans” to serve and 
cook for the Americans. These youngsters, 
ranging in age from 15 to 18 years, receive 
special training before they are assigned to 
hostels to work under expert chefs and house 
managers. They are taught how to bake bread 
and make pastry, how to cook meat and vege- 
tables, and how to make beds. They are also 
taught to speak enough simple English to make 
themselves understood by the Americans. The 
orphanages from which these boys are taken 
receive support from United China Relief. 



Illinois Youngsters Prove 
Able Merchandisers 



In April, Robert McKisson, Jr., 13, of 490 
Hawthorne Lane, W'innetka, 111., asked the UCR 
Chairman of Chicago, Ronald P. Boardman, if 
he and a group of eight of his friends could sell 
merchandise for the benefit of China Relief. 

He became one of the best salesmen, he and 
his friends selling personally, mailing literature 
to their friends and obtaining advertising space 
from the edtor of the “Winnetka Talk.” Bobby 
and his friends were most successful with their 
sale of UCR merchandise. 

Bobby’s father comments on the venture, “It 
gave them all a lot of good business experience 
and I wish Bobby would put his heart and soul 
into his school work as he did his work for 
China Relief !” 



expert mechanics. When gasoline got scarce, 
they laboriously converted their fleet to char- 
coal. 

Moving the precious cargo along China’s 
bandit-infested roads meant constant danger. 
At night, the Friends slept near their cabs. 
Religious scruples forbid them to carry guns or 
to travel with armed guards. One Friend’s arm 
was so badly slashed when he tried to ward off 
a robber’s sword that the nerves were severed. 

The China Convoy has now grown to some 
125 members — U.S., British and Chinese. None 
receives pay, and all personal funds are put into 
a common pool. Statistically, FAU’s contribu- 
tion does not seem large (average haul : 160,000 
ton-kilometers every three months), but the 
group is actually distributing 90% of ’Free 
China’s civilian medical supplies. 

— Times Magazine 



CONVOY ENTERING KUNMING. The first truck convoy to traverse the Stilwell Road 
enters Kunming, principal base of the U.S. Fourteenth Air Force in China. U.S. Army Sig- 
nal Corps Photo. 



UNITED CHINA RELIEF desires the 
NEWS of CHINA to go to all contribu- 
tors who are interested in receiving it. 
Fill in name and address of anyone to 
whom it does not now go, clip, paste 
to penny post card, and mail the 
following: 

Please send News of China to: 



If you now receive the NEWS and 
do not wish to continue to do so, clip 
and mail the following: 

Please discontinue sending News of 
China to: 
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CHILDREN AT THE NURSERY SCHOOL on the West China Union University campus 
learn the elements of self-care. Assistance in supporting this university and its work is given 
by the Associated Boards for Christian Colleges in China. 



Impressions of War-Time China 



UCR Speakers 
Cover Country 
For War Fund 



United China Relief will play an extremeiy 
important part in the summer and fall cam- 
paign of the National War Fund, in which 
UCR participates. Heavy reliance is being 
placed upon the United China Relief organiza- 
tion nation-wise by the War Fund leadership, 
due partly to the accent on the Pacific War 
and to the vigorous help given in previous 
campaigns. 

Dr. James L. McConaughy, UCR president, 
who is now in China, will return in time to 
speak for the New Jersey War Fund on Sept. 
10, 11 and 12, and to tour Texas for the United 
War Chest of Texas from Sept. 25 to Oct. 5. 

Dr. B. A. Garside, UCR Vice-President and 
Secretary, will keep a number of engagements 
for the Ohio Division of the National War 
Fund for five days starting Sept. 17 and appear 
at several Iowa meetings for the Iowa War 
Chest for another five days starting Sept. 24. 

Mrs. Mary Chu and Liu Liang-mo, of the 
national headquarters staff of UCR, will also 
have busy War Fund schedules. Mrs. Chu will 
speak for the Ohio Division of the National 
War Fund from Sept. 4 to Sept. 19. Mr. Liu 
will be on tour in the west from Aug. 13 
through Sept. 28, when he will speak in Iowa, 
( Continued on Page 7) 



Dr. Decker’s Visit to Chungking Increases His Appreciation of 
Chinese People; Soundness of UCR Program Impresses 



Dr. John Ferguson 
Dies in Sanitarium 



The following article was written for News of China by Dr. John IV. Decker, who recently 
returned from a trip to Chungking , his second during the war. Dr. Decker is an honorary direc- 
tor of United China Relief, former president of the Associated Boards o/. Christian Colleges, 
and now secretary of the International Missionary Council. He served China as a missionary 
from 1921 to 1934. 

By DR. JOHN W. DECKER 



Those who have lived in China and liked it know what it means to get back 
there. What a delightful “at home” feeling it gives to be in her crowded streets, to 
smell Chinese eatables as one passes along, to hear the familiar sounds and see the 
familiar scenes. And best of all, to renew contacts and fellowship with Chinese 
friends ! I came away with an increased appreciation for the Chinese people and 
for their magnificent qualities. 



I saw something — all too little — of the con- 
structive work which has been done in war- 
time China. Two . of these pieces of work stand 
out in my mind and will serve as illustrations. 
One was the National Epidemic Prevention 



Bureau on the West Lake near Kunming, of 
which Dr. F. F. Tang is the superintendent. He 
is one of those men who remind one of noth- 
ing so much as a steel spring — tense, active 
(Continued on Page 3) 



Dr. John Calvin Ferguson, adviser to several 
Chinese governments, founder and president of 
Nanking University, publisher of two newspa- 
pers in China and authority on Chinese art and 
culture, died Friday, August 3, 1945 at Clifton 
Springs, N. Y., Sanitarium, aged 79. 

A resident of China for 56 years, Dr. Fer- 
guson was interned in Peiping when the Jap- 
anese occupied that city and returned to this 
country abroad the Gripsholm in December, 
1943. 

Dr. Ferguson was born in Ontario, the son 
of the Rev. John and Catherine Matilda Fer- 
guson. In 1887, the year after he was gradu- 
ated from Boston University, he was sent to 
China by the Methodist Episcopal Church to 
establish a college. The 21 years old educator 
( Continued on Page 4) 
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LABORERS TRAVEL AS MANY AS 150 MILES to work on the air bases in China 
from which the Japanese are being bombed. Farmlands, including rice paddies are bought 
from Chinese farmers, then the farmers themselves and neighboring townspeople pitch in 
to do the work. Each village contributes its quota of men, wheelbarrows, carts, and other 
implements. Laborers, including women, come often many miles on foot. These women are 
making little ones out of big ones” by the age-old method. 



Plans For "China Friendship Day” Co 
Forward; Nearly All Governors Take Part 

Plans for the celebration of China Friendship Day Oct. 10 are moving swiftly 
on the national level, with virtually all the governors of the 48 states and the 
United States territories having accepted designation to the National Committee 
headed by Charles Edison, national UCR chairman. 



The governors will act as honorary chair- 
men in their respective states and many of 
them have already indicated that they will 
issue proclamations on China Friendship Day, 
which will be the 34th anniversary of the 
founding of the Republic of China under the 
leadership of the immortal Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 

In addition, mayors of all the principal com- 
munities of the United States are being asked 
to take part in local celebrations which are to 
be arranged by local chairmen of United China 
Relief. Many of them have already indicated 
their desire to do so and have expressed their 
intentions of issuing local proclamations call- 
ing the attention of the people to this historic 
date. 

Celebration of China Friendship Day is by 
no means an activity of United China Relief 
alone. Other organizations interested in China 
are taking part as they did in 1944 and thou- 
sands of individuals not connected with or- 
ganizations are also expected to join in mak- 
ing arrangements. 

Among the activities being projected are 
meetings and dinners at which China programs 
will be held ; special radio broadcasts ; exhibits 
at libraries, museums and schools; special 



programs at school assemblies and by Boy and 
Girl Scouts ; presentation of plays and pageants 
by civic theatre, school, college’ and club drama 
groups. 

Magnifying Defects 
Held As Disservice 

Some American writers and radio commen- 
tators are doing a disservice to the United States 
and to China by magnifying incidents of “dirt” 
dug up in China, in the opinion of Mrs. Ger- 
aldine T. Fitch, recent visitor to China who 
just completed a lecture tour which covered 17 
states. . 

Writing in the July issue of The China 
Monthly, Mrs. Fitch criticizes “those who fairly 
gloat when there is a new scandal from China.” 

She continues : 

“Do not some of our writers and commen- 
tators ask perfection of China while they over- 
look American shortcomings? They forget that 
China’s republic is only 33 years old, her prog- 



Council Is Formed 
In San Francisco 



Formation of a San Francisco Council of 
United China Relief was effected July 12 at a 
luncheon at the Bohemian Club. Joseph S. 
Thompson, President of the Pacific Electric 
Manufacturing Corporation, was elected Chair- 
man. This is the first local organization in the 
Bay Area, although a number of committees 
are functioning in California under two state 
chairmen — Bartley C. Crum, for Northern 
California, and Robert L. Smith, for Southern 
California. 

Sponsors of the new Council include the 
following prominent residents of the Bay 
Area : Dr, Monroe E. Deutsch, vice-president 
of the University of California; Maj. Arthur 
Bassett, formerly a member of the UCR pro- 
gram committee ; Henry Kaiser, an honorary 
director of UCR; Mr. Crum, Fred Koster, 
Rene May, John W. Elwood, Dr. J. C. Greiger, 
Dr. Lynn T. White, Julean Arnold, Clay 
Miller, George Wilson, William Montgomery, 
A. Mckie Donnan, Sun Pi-chi, B. S. Fong, an 
honorary director of UCR; and Y. C. Yu. 

The Council's first public program will be the 
celebration of China Friendship Day on Oct. 
10 . 

Miss Ruth Mayer is secretary of the Council 
with 5815 Third Street, San Francisco, 24, as 
the temporary mail address. 



Dr. Co Tui Invited 
On China Mission 



At the invitation of China’s Minister of War, 
Dr. Co Tui, ABMAC’s Vice-President, will go 
to China on a two-fold mission. He will set up 
plants for manufacturing non-pyrogenic intra- 
venous fluids and will introduce the latest 
methods of treating malnutrition. 

Pyrogens are bacterial products present in 
substances in which bacteria grow. When 
present in fluids used for intravenous injections 
they cause severe chills, accompanied by severe 
and occasionally fatal results. In 1934 Dr. Co 
Tui discovered that pyrogens could be filtered 
out of fluids ; his method is universally used by 
pharmaceutical houses in this country. 

The need for pyrogen-free saline and glucose 
for transfusions is acute in China. Dr. Co Tui 
has prepared a blueprint for a stationery manu- 
facturing plant at Chungking, and a copy has 
gone to Surgeon General Lim so that construc- 
tion can be started. It is also planned to estab- 
lish a pilot plant in Kweiyang, with mobile 
manufacturing units to be developed later. The 
necessary equipment has been ordered, and Dr. 
Co Tui is training Mrs. Bo Ching Boey, a 
laboratory technician, to accompany him as his 
technical assistant. 



ress toward full constitutional democracy de- 
layed by her life-and-death struggle. Our re- 
public is 168 years old. Have zve solved all our 
problems or perfected our democracy? Would 
we not do well to have a little more patience with 
China, or to help strengthen China where she is 
weak, if America is to survive? The hope of 
the brave new world we all devoutly desire is to 
preserve the traditional friendship between so- 
cially democratic China and politically demo- 
cratic America.” 
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Impressions of 
War-Time China 

(Continued from Page 1) 

and vibrant. The bureau was turning out vari- 
ous sera, sera which China needs in this emer- 
gency, and was beginning the manufacture of 
penicillin. They were training men in the exact 
methods necessary to produce these sera to 
keep them pure and potent. As the visitor went 
through the buildings he was struck with the 
cleanliness, orderliness and industry of the 
place. 

Printing Plant a Busy Place 

The other thing that impressed me was a 
visit to the printing plant where much of the 
present-day currency is being turned out. It 
was a busy place. Its products were unfor- 
tunately expanding in more ways than one! 
But to lqok at the complicated process and to 
realize that except for one or two brought 
earlier from Hongkong, they were all ham- 
mered out in Chungking, and to see the quality 
of the product and the effective way of check- 
ing every sheet manufactured — all this gave 
one a new sense of the innate character and 
ability of the Chinese people. 

To understand wartime China, we must try 
to put ourselves in their place. Let us recall the 
six months of the experiences that followed 
Pearl Harbor in our country, as one disaster 
followed another in an almost unbroken suc- 
cession, with only one or two items of com- 
paratively minor importance — or so they 
seemed then — to give us courage and hope. 
Then remember that China has been experienc- 
ing that sort of thing through eight years, with 
disappointments and discouragements piling up 
through all those long years, fourteen years if 
we go back to the real beginning of this con- 
flict. It is these facts of war, defeat, taxation, 
conscription, inflation, of refugees by the 
millions that must be kept in mind if one is to 
appreciate the situation in China. The marvel 
is that China has not long since given up the 
struggle. That she has not done so we owe to 
the Chinese people and to the stubborn char- 
acter and courage of their great leader, the 
Generalissimo. 

Hopeful Internal Developments 

The continuing Kuomintang-Communist rift 
is a very serious matter. Space is not available 
to discuss it here. Suffice it to say that the 
failure to find a solution is the product in the 
main of growing Kuomintang weakness and 
growing Communist strength. 1945 has wit- 
nessed some very hopeful developments, nota- 
bly changes in Chungking officials, and Dr. 
Soong’s recent journey to Moscow. All friends 
of China must wish for the success of Sino- 
Russian negotiations. Their failure would raise 
the dread spectre that after Japan’s defeat we 
may see civil strife in China again, with inter- 
national complications which would make such 
a struggle in part one between rival and non- 
Chinese imperialisms. 

What are we to do under the circumstances ? 

I would suggest two things. First, we ought to 
support the recognized government of China, 
to criticize it in a friendly and constructive 
manner and urge the continuation of reforms 
that are desperately needed if that government 
is to establish itself firmly and to get the united 
support of the Chinese. We want to maintain 
our friendship for the Chinese people and to 
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serve and to aid them. We must maintain that 
friendship through thick and thin regardless 
of political developments, because the signifi- 
cant long-term feature in this whole situation 
is the fact that the Chinese people are the sort 
of people that the American people can co- 
operate with to the mutual benefit of both. 

Has Long-Term Significance 

This has a long-term significance which rises 
above the immediate political situation. I would 
not for a moment suggest that there is a suc- 
cessor to Chiang Kai-shek in sight or that one 
can be found. The immediate question is : How 
can we help him and those associated with 
him in the government to deserve and to com- 
mand the support of the Chinese people? 

The second thing to be done is for the Big 
Four to seek an understanding at the earliest 
possible date which will help to restore and to 
preserve China’s unity. China is not ready for 
Communism. Both Russia and we have much 
to gain by the contributions which will be 
made to future peace and security in the Pa- 
cific by a stable, peaceful and united China. We 
should use our good offices in Chungking and 
Yenan, in Moscow and in London, and to this 
mutually desirable end. Let us hope this is not 
beyond the wit or power of the statesmen con- 
cerned, and let us back them to the full as 
they move in this direction. 

Calls UCR Program Sound 

United China Relief is to be congratulated 
on and supported in its constructive program 
of aid for the Chinese people. I was not able 
during my brief and limited visit to investigate 
all phases of its multi-form activities. But I saw 
enough to convince me of the soundness of its 
program, and of the program of its agencies. 
Its general fields of effort have been well chosen 
— disaster relief, medical aid, educational aid, 
child welfare and cooperative industry. Its lead- 
ership has been tireless and effective and de- 
serves confidence. I had the high privilege of 
seeing the Coordinating Committee in action 
under the splendid chairmanship of Dr. T. F. 
Tsiang. The wisdom of placing heavy responsi- 
bility on this Committee in China has been 



Friends Team Whips 
Outbreak of Plague 

Chinese officials have sent word of their ap- 
preciation for the work done by the American 
Friends Service Committee in combatting the 
outbreak of bubonic plague through the Burma- 
China border area, in and around Tengchung. 
With some of the personnel borrowed, the 
Friends have been able to meet a serious situ- 
ation in an effective manner, and hope to be 
able to open a plague hospital in Tengchung. 
The effort at mass inoculation of civilians 
against plague is progressing slowly but surely 
and the entire army staff in the region has been 
inoculated. 

In making this report, Dr. Robert B. Mc- 
Clure, director of medical work of the Friends’ 
Ambulance Unit, wrote: 

“While we do not work for appreciation, it 
is nice to have such commendation for a team 
which, though it has been small at all times, 
has been called upon to give a service more 
dangerous and more arduous than that de- 
manded from any other team up to now.” 



Program Designed To 
Aid Lepers In China 



The American Mission to Lepers is planning 
a post-war anti-leprosy program requiring a 
total expenditure of $500,000, of which $150,000 
will be spent in China for the establishment of 
centers at Chengtu, Canton and Tsinan, where 
natives will be trained in anti-leprosy work. 

This post-war program, which will be spread 
over a period of 5 years, will be over and above 
the Mission’s regular work and will be aimed 
primarily at prevention of the dreaded disease. 
The spearhead of the campaign will be a mass 
educational program, adapted to the special 
needs of each area, for which $50,000 will be 
appropriated for the production of audio-visual 
material. 

The American Mission estimates that there 
are 10,000,000 victims of leprosy throughout the 
world at the present time, and hopes, that this 
5-year program will generate a world-wide 
interest in the struggle against this disease. 



fully demonstrated. Both Mr. B. H. Kizer, the 
director for China of UNRRA, and Dr. Tsiang 
in his capacity as director of the Chinese Na- 
tional Relief and Rehabilitation Agency 
(CNRRA) gave me unqualified assurances of 
their desire and purpose to assign suitable 
functions and projects to proven private agen- 
cies in the overwhelming task of China’s post- 
war rehabilitation. Dr. Tsiang stressed the fact 
that CNRRA was not prepared to deal with 
“foreign” agencies in New York, Toronto, Lon- 
don or elsewhere, “but was ready” to go ahead 
with “native” agencies, of which he considered 
the Coordinating Committee one. There can be 
no doubt of the fact that UCR’s wise policies 
give us the “green light.” It is our high re- 
sponsibility to continue our constructive aid to 
a great people in a critical period in their long 
and honorable history. To do less would be 
to prove ungrateful for the part they have 
played and will play in resisting aggression, 
and in preparing the way for a more stable and 
secure world. 
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ABMAC Helps China 
Improve Hospitals 

From additional funds made available by 
United China Relief, ABMAC has sent to China 
Ch. $98,000,000 for the improvement of army 
hospitals. The need for such financial help was 
expressed in a letter received from Surgeon 
General Lim. 

“In the past, hospitals have depended upon 
local housing in temples, schools or warehouses, 
and were often too far removed from the troops 
they were assigned to support. They could not 
readily be moved until housing in or near the 
new situation could be found; this delay was 
bad enough in the defense situations of the past 
but will be intolerable if our troops are able to 
advance with any speed in the future. 

“With the march of inflation, building repairs 
have had to be virtually suspended. For the 
same reason beds made locally of wooden 
planks have been out of the reach of hospitals 
that moved to new localities. Many essential 
requirements of a hospital, such as bedding and 
bedpans, have not been replenished for three 
years. Most of the army hospitals are miserable 
structures not comparable with anything you 
can think of except a shake-down in the 
Bowery; medical care and especially nursing 
care, is a herculean task under these conditions”. 

Teachers Cite Merit 
of "Here Is China" 

The educational merits of the UCR film 
“Here is China” received high praise from a 
group of teachers who viewed the film at the 
Visual Aids Class at the Patterson State Teach- 
ers College. According to our informant, Miss 
Eleanor Rippey of the Paramus Public Schools, 
New Jersey, only favorable comments were 
heard after the showing. The teachers particu- 
larly felt the film would tend to create a much 
greater understanding of the Chinese people 
and break down many false concepts. They 
liked the use of maps, and also the contrasts 
presented as a teaching aid ; for instance, recrea- 
tion on the rivers, and the havoc rivers cause. 
They also thought the scenes of recent develop- 
ments of schools, hospitals, industries and the 
Cooperative movement of immeasureable value. 

Dr. John Ferguson 
Dies in Sanitarium 

( Continued, from Page 1) 

founded Nanking University that year and was 
appointed its first president. 

From 1898 until his retirement in 1929, Dr. 
Ferguson was counselor to a succession of Chi- 
nese government officials and organizations. 
An expert on Chinese art, Dr. Ferguson pre- 
sented his own art collection to Nanking Uni- 
versity in 1935. He aided the Metropolitan Art 
Museum and the Freer Collection in building 
their Chinese collections and in 1913, he was 
made a fellow in perpetuity of the Metropoli- 
tan. 

He is survived by three sons and three 
daughters, one of whom is Miss Mary E. Fer- 
guson, Associate Program Director of United 
China Relief. 




FIRST AID FOR RESIDENTS of a Chinese village is administered here by Public 
Health Workers, a program that is sponsored by ABMAC. 



China Plans 20,000 Miles 
of Rail Within 10 Years 

E. S. Mao, a member of a party of Chinese 
railway officials touring the United States, said 
recently that China plans to construct at least 
20,000 miles of railroads within ten years after 
the end of the war. Mr. Mao, superintendent 
of the Liukiang Locomotive and Car Works, 
said that since the war approximately 90 per 
cent of China’s 13,000 miles if railroads had 
been destroyed. One of the first jobs of the 
Chinese people, he said, will be that of re- 
habilitating the present railway system to make 
it usable pending new construction. 



Proposed Constitution 
For China Published 



A pamphlet entitled, “China’s Draft Consti- 
tution,” has been published by the Chinese News 
Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. It 
contains the full text of the capitalized organic 
law of the National Government of the Re- 
public of China and also the final draft of the 
Constitution. The People’s Congress to inaugu- 
rate constitutional government will convene 
November 12, the 80th birth anniversary of Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen. 
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Aggressive and Dependable Ally, Says 
United States General of China 



Lieut. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, command- 
ing general in the China Theater of Operations, 
answers China’s critics in an article, “Don’t 
Count China Out,” which appeared in the 
July 7 issue of Collier’s. The general’s opinions, 
as told to author George Creel, cover the prob- 
lems of training, supply and coordination which 
have beset China’s officials. High in his praise 
for the Chinese people and Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, Gen. Wedemeyer reported to 
Mr. Creel : 

“China is on the way to a unity, a strength 
and an efficiency that will make her an aggres- 
sive and dependable ally. A hard, toilsome way, 
still thick with obstacles, but the climb 'is 
steady. In the final decisive stages of the war, 
when we will need a continental force to close 
with the enemy, I have the deep conviction that 
Chinese armies can be counted on for valuable 
contributions to the common effort . . . 

“Do not understand me as saying that China’s 
problems have been solved. Far from it. Prog- 
ress is bound to be slow — heartbreakingly slow 
in all likelihood — and there is the chance that 
conditions may get worse before they get better. 
You don’t change a country over from medi- 
evalism in a few years, and war-torn years at 
that. China started from miles behind scratch 



and in spite of advances, is still behind scratch. 
But the people have the spirit, and their leader- 
ship has the will. 

“Proof is afforded by the record. A pacific, 
totally unprepared nation has stood up against 
a powerful enemy for more than seven years, 
pitting inadequate and obsolete equipment 
against modern armies, and enduring horrors 
of devastation. And throughout the same period 
of sack and massacre, the Generalissimo has 
never once given ear to the peace offers that 
the Japanese have made with increasing regu- 
larity. 

“These facts, unhappily, have been obscured 
by the failure of most American to view China 
realistically. In the beginning, there was an 
outburst of sentimentalism that ignored obvious 
facts, and a chorus of overpraise that bred a 
lot of extravagant expectations. 

“Then, as a result of Japanese victories, came 
a tendency to minimize and disparage China’s 
war effort. During a brief visit home, my first in 
a year, I have both read and heard that the 
Chinese are not fighting, that they have never 
really fought, and lack the heart to fight. Re- 
ports of pitched battles are sometimes dismissed 
as shadowboxing. . . . 

“I think the Chinese a great people with a 
Member Agency National War Fund 



bone-deep love of country, and an intense am- 
bition to take their place in the family of na- 
tions. In China today there is the upswing of 
a new, modern spirit, and plain evidence of a 
determination to cast off the medievalism im- 
posed by centuries of Manchu rule. And I have 
come to esteem the Generalissimo as a great 
leader, a real patriot and an inspiring, unifying 
force. 

“Proof of it, to my mind, is furnished by 
the fact that when the opposition is asked to 
name a man for his post, in event of deposi- 
tion, all disavow any thought of replacing him. 
From my conversations with him, I know that 
he counts the days until a congress, elected by 
the whole people, can frame democratic laws 
for democratic government. 

“With such a people and such a leader, how 
can China be counted out?” 



While in Chungking, Dean Carl Ackerman of 
Columbia University, a member of the three- 
man committee sent by the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors on a world tour, gave 
each student of the journalism school a cash 
gift of Ch$7,500 to buy a pair of shoes. 



With a view to promoting visual training aids 
among the Chinese soldiers, experts from the 
U. S. will serve as advisors to the Chinese Mili- 
tary Pictorial Service. 



NUTRITION CLINIC: To educate the public about the nutritive value of soybean milk, China Nutritional Aid Council has established 
clinics where children are given soybean milk and bean cakes. For those who can pay, a nominal fee is charged for each visit. A public 
health nurse and dietician make home visits to follow up dietetic advices. 
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Woman Bank Head 
New Jersey Leader 

Mrs. Mary G. Roebling, United China Relief 
Chairman in Trenton, N. J., is heading up the 
October 10th China Friendship Day Committee 
in New Jersey, with the cooperation of Dr. 
Robert C. Clothier, State UCR Chairman, and 
Gov. Walter E. Edge, Honorary State Chair- 
man. 

Mrs. Roebling, widow of Siegfried Roebling, 
grandson of the famed Brooklyn Bridge builder, 
is one of the outstanding business women in 
the Nation and was chosen as one of the ten 




MRS. MARY ROEBLING 



leading American women in 1938-1939. 

After serving as director and president of 
the Trenton Trust Co., a New Jersey bank with 
deposits in excess of $50,000,000, she was made 
chairman of the board, which office she now 
holds. 

She has been elected for a second term to 
the New Jersey Unemployment Compensation 
Commission of the State of New Jersey. She 
served on the Committee of Interstate Coop- 
eration between the States of New Jersey, New 
York and Pennsylvania. She is active in Zonta 
International, serves on a host of committees in 
the civic, business and social life of the com- 
munity. 

Though leading a busy domestic life with 
her home and children, she finds time to appear 
before numerous service and business organiza- 
tions as speaker. 

She was named as chairman of the War 
Projects Committee of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, is interested in national 
and foreign affairs, spending much time in 
Washington and New York. 

China Relief has found a friend and fervent 
worker in this nationally known exponent of 
women in business. 



Chinese have killed an estimated 2 million 
Japanese soldiers. 



“Vengeance Against Oppressors ” Slogan 
Of Navy “ Fightin 9 Foo Dogs” Over China 




Americans will soon be hearing of the “Fight- 
in’ Foo Dogs” in action against the Japs. 

The Foo Dog, traditional symbol of protec- 
tion in China, has been chosen by Fighting 
Squadron One Hundred Fifty of the Navy as 
its insignia, which will be painted on planes 
and will also decorate the jackets of the fliers. 

The slogan “Pao Cho” is written in Chinese 
characters on a scroll which is part of the in- 
signia. This means, freely translated, “Ven- 
geance Against Oppressors.” 

Adoption of the slogan and insignia followed 
consultation with United China Relief Head- 
quarters because the Squadron had a desire to 
promote Chinese-American understanding. 



ACROSS 

i. Famous Chinese family 

5. First name of China's 
First Lady 

11. To a higher level 

12. Bumpkin 

14. The — of China is 
larger than the U. S. 

15. Peacock butterfly 

16. The litchi - — is 
popular in China 

18. Animals found in 
S. W. China 

20. Part of the war we 
are looking for 

21. Belgian river 

23. The Chinese — our 
help 

24. Single 

25. Blight with frost 

27. What we give to China 
29. Toward 

31. Famous Chinese general 

32. The Chinese cooperatives 
make — for the army 

34. Heavenly Body 

36. Chinese ambassador to 
the U. S. 

37. Efface 
39. Exist 

41. Article 

42. Sea (Fr.) 

43. Put on 

45. Coin of Monchukuo 

46. Respect for the — is 
a Chinese virtue 

50. Ship's small boat 

52. Cover 

53. Worn away 

55. Greek letter 

56. In equal degree 

57. Smooth-tongued 

58. Sorrow, such as the war 
has brought to China 

60. Printers’ measure 

61. Chinese marching song 

62. Mrae. Kung’s first name 
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Founder of Chinese Republic 
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— for the lamps of China 


59- 



Solution on Page 8. 



Useful material invented 
by the Chinese 
Pungent 

Widow of i Down 
Possessive pronoun 
Popular Chinese beverage 
Entitled 

Legislator (abbr.) 

Chinese bean 



Short sleep 

Corp is a popular Chinese — 
Melody 

Great desert in N. W. China 
Newspaper abbr. 

Slight moisture 
At what time? 

Insect resin produced 
in India 

Wing of a Building 
Female deer 

Germanium: chem. symbol 
Old Hebrew word for God 
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SCENES LIKE THIS HAVE BEEN FAMILIAR in China during the eight years of 
war with Japan. These civilians have left their villages with household possessions and 
moved on to a safer place. The old and feeble ride atop the hand-pulled carts along 
the highways. Aid to such refugees has been a part of the program of the Church Com- 
mittee for China Relief. 



Historical Pageant 
On China Printed 

“Flame of China,” a stirring historical 
pageant of China, has been published by 
United China Relief and is now available for 
drama organizations of colleges, schools, 
churches and others. 

The pageant is a panorama of great forces 
moving at points of contact with the western 
world, rather than a detailed history of China. 
Six episodes cover a period from 166 A.D. to 
the present. One set suffices for the background 
of the entire pageant which has an original 
musical score written by Dhel Loofbourrow 
Funkhouser. The pageant was written by Miss 
Jo Duvall of the UCR staff. 

“Flame of China" is printed in an 84-page 
booklet, and the author has anticipated prob- 
lems which may arise in its production. In 
addition to the script and music, the booklet 
includes detailed production notes which cover 
costuming, lighting, pronounciation of Chinese 
names, sound effects and staging. The num- 
ber of characters is flexible and can be in- 
creased or decreased, depending upon the size 
of the stage. Extras can easily double on parts, 
changing costumes during the music inter- 
ludes. 

Copies of “Flame of China” may be obtained 
from National Headquarters, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, New York, N. Y., at 25 cents 
per sample copy. 



During the war, 91 Chinese colleges have been 
destroyed or occupied by the Japanese. 



American tanks, troop carriers and mobile 
artillery are rumbling in from India over the 
Stilwell Road where truck transport is expected 
to average 50 thousand tons per month through 
the summer. 



UCR Speakers 
Cover Country 

( Continued from Page 1) 

Minnesota, Washington, Oregon, California, 
Utah and Colorado. He recently spoke in Ten- 
nessee at district meetings in Chattanooga, 
Mont Eagle and Athens. 

A number of engagements are being an- 
ranged for Mrs. Liu Liang-mo, who recently 
arrived from China. Mrs. Liu recently spoke 
for the New Jersey, Maryland and Georgia 
divisions of the National War Fund. 

Philip Lin is scheduled to speak for the 
Florida War Fund during the month of Aug- 
ust, after which he will speak for the War 
Funds in Mississippi, South Carolina, Ken- 
tucky and Pennsylvania during September and 
the first week of October., 

From Sept. 3 to 14 Dr. Li Gwan-yuen will 
tour Tennessee. 

Miss Josephine A. Brown has just com- 
pleted a speaking engagement in Iowa, where 
she appeared at District Meetings arranged by 
the Iowa War Chest. 

Dr. A. Henry Birkel, of the Church Com- 
mittee for China Relief, is scheduled to speak 
at a series of War Fund meetings in New 
Jersey from Sept. 17 to Sept. 21 and in Vir- 
ginia from Oct. 8 to October 12. 

In addition to these scheduled addresses by 
National Headquarters speakers, a large num- 
ber of other engagements are in the process of 
arrangement. Scores of United China Relief 
lepresentatives, local and state chairmen, re- 
gional directors, and volunteer workers in all 
parts of the country, are likewise being booked 
now for the various War Fund campaigns. 



The war has rendered homeless an estimated 
100 million people in China. Some are as far as 
1,500 miles away from home. 



Faculty Members 
Appreciate Help 

Medical aid for faculty members of China’s 
universities is extremely valuable, according to 
Miss Margaret Turner of the University of 
Nanking, Chengtu. The following is an excerpt 
from a news letter written by Miss Turner. 

“During the fall semester, more than 
NC$300,000 for medical aid for faculty mem- 
bers and their families was used from the 
Special Aid to University Faculties grant, 
made by United China Relief. In these days 
of inflation, the costs of medicines and 
medical care are exceptionally heavy, and 
quite outside the means of most university 
members. This grant from UCR is -a great 
help, but even so does not make the meeting 
of medical bills an easy matter. The grant 
is kept in a joint account for all five schools, 
and a committee on medical aid is formed 
with a representative from each institution. 
In turn, each school has its individual com- 
mittee on medical aid. Every month the in- 
dividual committees meet and consider the 
applications for aid, submitted on special 
blanks, and see that the need is genuine and 
the application and bills conform to the 
regulations. The applications are then turned 
into the joint committee for final approval. 
There is a limit to the sum any one staff 
member may receive during one term, ex- 
cept in cases of unusually heavy bills, when 
special additional grants are made. Last 
summer the limit was NC$3,000 per term per 
person. This past term it has been raised to 
N C$10,000. 

“The Special Aid grant also includes funds 
for emergency expenses and needs such as 
funerals, or losses of possessions through 
theft. There is, in addition, a special fund 
for helping with the education of faculty 
member’s children. 

“Still further medical help has been given 
by UCR in the form of a generous amount 
of Vitamins B and C, in powder form. This 
was divided proportionately among the five 
institutions. The powder has been made up 
into tablets by the West China Union Uni- 
versity Pharmacy, and faculty members are 
asked to meet only the cost of making up 
the tablets, which is small. Each school has 
its own method of distributing the vitamins. 
In the University of Nanking, any faculty 
member may obtain the amount prescribed 
by a doctor, upon presentation of the doc- 
tor’s prescription. During these days, many 
persons are living on too low a diet, re- 
sulting in a deficiency in vitamins essential 
for health. This aid is of immense assistance 
in maintaining the health and morale of the 
faculty and staff members." 



J. B. Powell, former Shanghai editor who 
has spent two years in a New York hospital 
recovering from injuries received in a Japanese 
jail, has just completed a speaking tour in 16 
cities in Missouri, Illinois and Texas. This is 
his first trip since being repatriated to the 
United States in 1943. Mr. Powell spoke under 
the auspices of local newspapers in the cities 
visited and also delivered the commencement 
address at the University of Missouri. 



Free China has no more than 30,000 radio 
receiving sets and only 15 broadcasting stations. 
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Leader in Bailie 
School Work Dies 




ONE SECTION OF THE LANCHOW BAILIE School is devoted to construction work. 
Besides learning theory, the boys actually take part in the task of setting up buildings. 



First Shipments of Clothing to Be Flown 
Over Hump Near Their Destination 



UNITED CHINA RELIEF desires the 
NEWS of CHINA to go to all contribu- 
tors who are interested in receiving it. 
Fill in name and address of anyone to 
whom it does not now go, clip, paste 
to penny post card, and mail the 
following: 

Please send News of China to: 



If you now receive the NEWS and 
do not wish to continue to do so, clip 
and mail the following: 

Please discontinue sending News of 
China to: 




First shipments of used Army clothing being 
sent to China by United China Relief with the 
cooperation of Chinese and United States gov- 
ernment agencies have arrived in Calcutta, 
whence air freight space has been made avail- 
able for carrying them into China. 

In addition, other shipments are on the water 
enroute to Calcutta. Clothing so far sent has 
included approximately 100,000 garments, in- 
cluding trousers, jackets and other apparel ; and 
20 tons of shoe soles. Because of the shortage 
of needles in China, UCR has also sent 80,000 
hand sewing needles as a part of the shipments. 



Teachers Obtaining 
Chinese Playlets 



Teachers throughout the United States, pre- 
paring for the September opening of school, are 
already placing orders for the short playlets on 
China available at United China Relief. 

The playlets, suitable for school production, 
were written and printed to fill a demand for 
material of this type which has been increasing 
steadily during the past year. 

“The Demon Judges” a 15-minute play tell- 
ing a story of justice in Old China, is suitable 
for high school pupils and adults. “Holiday 
for Pi-te,” a tale of children in a war-time 
school, and “The Well Keeper’s Toll,” which 
tells of a little boy’s ingenuity in promoting the 
mass education movement, are designed for 
elementary school age groups. 

The plays are simple to produce and the 
costumes can be either American or Chinese. 
Descriptions for the correct Chinese apparel 
are included and can either be home-made or 
borrowed from Chinese friends. The plays are 
available in printed form at a modest price. 
They were written by Miss Virginia Lee, of the 
UCR headquarters staff in New York City. 



George Hogg, brilliant young Englishman 
who has been associated with the industrial co- 
operative movement in China for the past six 
years, died July 22 in Sandan, Kansu. Only 30 
years old, he had helped to build a new kind of 
school for China — the Bailie Technical Train- 
ing Schools — in which young boys were being 
prepared for leadership in establishing small 
cooperative industries in China’s interior. 

Hogg came to China as a newspaperman, but 
decided to throw in his lot with the people in 
building democratic, worker-owned-and-run in- 
dustries which would strengthen China’s war 
economy and give employment to thousands of 
dislocated refugees and villagers. After travel- 
ing through guerrilla territories he offered his 
services to Lu Kuang-mien as English Secretary 
to the Northwest Regional Headquarters of the 
industrial cooperative promotion office. In this 
capacity he kept the world informed of the 
Chinese peoples’ efforts to bring industry to the 
remote inland areas. 

In 1944 his first book, “I See A New China,” 
was published, in which he recounted his ex- 
periences in China and told about setting up 
the first full-time Bailie School. He was near- 
ing the completion of a second book on the 
Bailie Schools. Several months ago he organized 
the removal of the school from Shuangshihpu, 
Shensi, which was in the path of an expected 
Japanese advance, to Sandan, Kansu. He was 
in the midst of setting up new Bailie School 
machinery when he died. 

In the forward to “I See A New China,” Rewi 
Alley, one of the founders and leaders of the 
industrial cooperatives, writes, “He will leave 
his print on those (Bailie School) boys, and is 
already a part of many of them . . . Through his 
being and working, many blades of grass will 
grow in places where none grew before.” 



Dr. Richmond Dies 



Dr. James H. Richmond, 61, president of 
Murray State College and UCR chairman in 
Murray, Ky., for several years, died July 24 at 
the Clinic Hospital in Murray. Dr. Richmond, 
born at Ewing, Va., became a national figure in 
education and politics and fought to eliminate 
politics in education. He was made president 
of Murray State College Jan. 1, 1936. He served 
on the National Advisory Committee on Crisis 
of Education and was chairman of the National 
Committee for Federal Emergency Aid to Edu- 
cation. He also served as governor of the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee Rotary District; trustee of the 
Grand Lodge of Kentucky and was a member 
of the Disciples of Christ Church. 



Chinese Rename Jeep 



Chinese who helped build bases for the B-29 
Superfortress, have their own name for the 
jeep. Their written characters, translated lit- 
erally, call a jeep “four wheels with 1,000 uses.” 



China has 28 huge subdivisions known as 
provinces. These are divided into 1,947 hsien, 
which correspond to our counties. 
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Special Victory Edition 

The end of war with Japan calls for changes in the thinking of all persons interested in 
China and in the relations of the American people with the Chinese. This special edition of 
News of China is issued for the purpose of discussing with friends of China and the nation-wide 
organization of United China Relief the outlook for renewed and added usefulness during the 
period of peace to follow. 




NEW YORK’S CHINATOWN took the news of Japanese capitulation with great jubilation, as is apparent in this photo taken before 
dawn as crowds congregated to cheer. 
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Charles Edison Dr. James L. McConaughy 

"We've Won the War — Now Let's Win the 
Peace," Is Message of Governor Edison 

By Charles Edison 

National Chairman , United China Relief 



At last the roar of Japanese guns has ceased. The bombs which for more than 
eight years crashed down on defenseless Chinese cities are no longer falling. Yet 
with our profound thankfulness that the war is over must go a realization that peace 
has not yet been won. 



Much remains to be done even to insure 
military victory. Still more must be accom- 
plished in the broad areas of reconstruction 
which touch the lives of most of China’s 450,000,- 
000 people. The nightmare of destruction 
through which the Chinese have lived since 1937 
has filled their land with ruined cities and 
towns, taken away their means of livelihood, and 
driven multitudes from their homes and posses- 
sions. Nearly twenty millions have died; scores 
of millions are destitute. Even the barest neces- 
sities are almost unobtainable. 

The Chinese people are facing the difficult 
problems of peace with the same tenacious 
courage that led them to victory in the war. All 
that they can possibly do for themselves they 
will do. Yet just as American friendship and 
assistance have been vital to China in winning 
the war, this same aid will be of incalculable 
value in building a sound and durable peace. 

The aid which the American people have given 
during the last four years through United China 
Relief has supported relief and rehabilitation 
activities which have reached into all parts of 
Free China. In the months and years ahead these 
activities, modified to fit the needs and the op- 
portunities of the post-war era, will be in more 
urgent demand than ever. Freed of the war’s 
handicaps, United China Relief’s program in 
the immediate future can accomplish vastly 
more than in the past — both in giving material 
aid and in strengthening Chinese-American 
friendship and cooperation. 

In the eyes of millions of the Chinese people 



United China Relief has become a symbol of 
American friendship and assistance in war. Now 
we must make it an even more significant symbol 
of post-war good-will and cooperation. 

To that end we urge that all American friends 
of China become more active than ever in the 
months just ahead. Our celebration of China 
Friendship Day on October 10th should be a 
nation-wide demonstration of America’s admira- 
tion and good-will for the Chinese people. We 
must share vigorously in the National War 
Fund drive this autumn — because as Americans 
we want to support all the causes aided by the 
Fund, and as friends of China we know our 
relief work there depends upon the success of 
this campaign. 

We and our Chinese allies have proven that 
together we can win victory in war. Now we 
must show that in friendship and in united 
effort we can win the still greater victories of 
peace. 



It’s How You Say It 

As more American G.I.’s and civilians went 
to China, the Chinese people formed a more 
definite impression of them. Some think they 
are wonderful, some don’t take them too seri- 
ously. One college girl in Chungking says the 
main difference between Americans and Chi- 
nese is this : “They say, ‘Two and two are 
four’, whereas we say, ‘Eight divided by two is 
four’.” 



Dr. McConaughy Back 
From Chungking; 

Sees a United China 

Dr. James L. McConaughy, President of 
United China Relief, returned last week from 
a flying trip to China and brought back the hope 
and opinion that China’s internal troubles will 
end without recourse to violence. 

Dr. McConaughy asserted that while unity 
between the opposing factions of China will be 
difficult to achieve, he has “confidence in the 
ability of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek to 
solve the problem peaceably.” He said, “The 
agrarian accomplishments of the Northwest of 
China will, I hope, be widely extended. I ex- 
pect to see soon a united country, governed 
democratically”. 

Dr. McConaughy also gave voice to the belief 
that Soviet Russia and China have reached a 
full understanding, satisfactory to both, con- 
cerning Manchuria and China’s Northwest ter- 
ritory. 

The recent trip around the world was the 
second taken by Dr. McConaughy during the 
past year. “The progress which China has made 
in the 10 months since my last visit is amaz- 
ing,” he said. “The Chinese army, equipped and 
trained by Americans, is entirely different from 
any Chinese armies of the past. The military 
record of the past three months proves this”. 

Dr. McConaughy declares that China’s rela- 
tions with the United States have improved 
greatly. This he credits partly to the attitude 
of Lieut. General Albert C. Wedemeyer and 
Ambassador Patrick Hurley of stressing our 
relations as partners and allies. “The past feel- 
ing that America was trying to dictate on China’s 
military and internal problems has vanished,” 
he asserted. 

Speaking of relief needs, Dr. McConaughy 
cited appalling conditions in those areas recent- 
ly occupied by the Japanese, and said that 
“American relief help was never more needed”. 

Dr. McConaughy’s trip lasted three weeks, 
and was taken in connection with his work for 
the Office of Strategic Services, of which he has 
been part-time deputy director since December, 
1943. He has been responsible for the training 
program of OSS in the United States and the 
overseas program, which includes natives in 
allied countries. On the recent trip, he was ac- 
companied by 14 other officials of the OSS, all 
army or navy officers. They made stops at Lon- 
don, Ceylon, New Dehli, Kunming and Chung- 
king, spending a week in China. The news of 
the Japanese surrender reached them over the 
plane radio while flying over Japanese held 
China, en route to Manila. 



Flying Libraries for Flyers 



Current Chinese literature is being flown 
from base to base to help Chinese pilots pass 
their off-duty hours and keep up their reading. 
The National Aeronautical Affairs Commission 
plans to institute “circuit libraries” in transports 
loaded with books packed in specially designed 
cases. The commission has collected and chosen 
enough copies of novels, short stories, poems 
and plays to establish several libraries. Chinese 
flyers, especially those stationed in out-of-way 
bases, have had to rely on books for pastime, 
but there aren’t enough books to go around. 
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Ambassador Wei Tao-ming Consul-General Tsune-chi Yu 



Ambassador Cites “Deep Appreciation 99 
For UCR War Relief In China 

I wish to express, on behalf of the Chinese people our deep appreciation of the 
splendid service the United China Relief has rendered us during our long struggle for 
freedom. In war as in peace, your organization and its various branches will stand as 
a symbol of friendship and good relations between China and the United States. 

Sincerely yours, 

Wei Tao-ming, 

Ambassador from Republic of China 



Consul-General Yu Expresses Gratefulness 
of Chinese People for American Aid 



Jubilation and gratitude are the two 
words that stand out in our minds on 
V-J Day. We rejoice because we have 
won a righteous war. We are at the same 
time grateful to all those who have 
marched with us on the road to victory 
ever since the Japanese invasion of 
Manchuria on September 18, 1931. 

In behalf of my people and especially 
the women and children who have re- 
ceived heavenly aid during the long 
years of suffering, I humbly express my 
profound appreciation to the directors 
and staff members of United China Re- 
lief and its participating agencies. I am 
fully convinced that the work done by 
American friends through United China 
Relief does not only mean food for the 
hungry in my country but also food for 
thought to the peace-loving American 
public which has learned to know China 
better now than ever before. The United 
China Relief has a sound and efficient 
machinery. It has even established a tra- 
dition for strengthening the bond of 
friendship between our two nations. Now 
that the war has terminated, we must not 
think that the work of United China Re- 
lief is done. In fact, only one phase of 



its work is done and only one page is 
turned over. The next step to take is to 
harness our energy and redouble our 
efforts for the task of making it a per- 
manent institution for civilian relief as 
well as for mutual understanding be- 
tween our two peoples. 

Tsune-chi Yu 
Chinese Consul General 

Rubber Growing Tested 
At Nanking University 

The University of Nanking department ot 
botany has for some time been engaged in a 
study of different rubber plants and their adapti- 
bility in China. Seeds of rubber plants have al- 
ready been received from Sinkiang — “Russian 
Dandelion from India — “Calystigia Grandi- 
flora and from the United States — “Gauyule 
Rubber.” These seeds were planted last spring 
with the aim to discover the suitability of grow- 
ing rubber plants in China, particularly in some 
of the more arid uncultivated regions of the 
Southwest. The seedlings are doing well. The 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry has 
granted CN $60,000 in the past for this project, 

' and other organizations have promised grants. 
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American Gifts 
Total 36 Millions 

Records of UCR Controller Henry G. Perry 
reveal that the American people have contributed 
36 million dollars since February, 1941, through 
United China Relief, either in direct gifts or 
through the National War Fund. He said: 

“To the extent that this has helped toward 
V-J Day we are all happy. United China Relief, 
on behalf of itself and Participating Agencies, 
wishes to transmit the appreciation of the Chi- 
nese people to the millions of contributors who 
have had a part in cementing the feeling of 
affection with the people of China. 

“But this is just the beginning. 

“May the blessing that has attended us by 
sharing in this work stir us to greater efforts in 
the future”. 



China Triumphant 

As the most dreadful conflict of history comes 
to its end no people of the world have greater 
cause for cheering and celebration than the 
Chinese. Of all the Allies they have fought 
longest and suffered most. To them victory has 
been hard earned. To them it will be most 
sweet. 

The war began for the Chinese on July 7, 1937, 
which was more than eight years ago. Most of 
the long and dreadful months in China since that 
date have been months of defeat and distress 
and terror. Untold millions of people — not only 
soldiers but civilians, including vast numbers of 
women and children — have been slaughtered by 
the enemy. Some died mercifully, by bullet or 
bayonet. Many were tortured or starved to death. 
Others died of exhaustion while struggling over 
the mountains to seek safety in central Asia. 

In the fall of 1938 it appeared almost certain 
that China was doomed. In October of that year, 
as the Japanese broke into Hankow, Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek left the city and flew 
to the remote and feudal hinterland below the 
Tibetan plateau. In this medieval region he an- 
nounced that his nation would continue resist- 
ance. Few foreigners took him seriously. They 
knew, so they said, that China was finished. They 
declared it was absurd to prolong the agony by 
refusing to concede what was undeniably a fact. 

But the Chinese would not admit defeat. In 
some fashion, no one understood quite how, they 
maintained a government. By gone means and an- 
other they kept armies in the field. They were 
not good armies, not even fair armies, but 
maintained at least a pretense of ability to 
fight and thus prevented the Japanese from 
seizing every province in the country. In such 
desperate fashion the Chinese held on to enough 
territory so that they retained a base for opera- 
tions against the day when Allies might arrive. 

The Chinese now can proceed with their plans 
for the construction of a great nation, secure in 
the knowledge that they had the faith to fight 
when all seemed lost. The problems they face 
today are endlessly complex and difficult. But 
can anything they will encounter be worse than 
the dark days that followed the fall of Hankow? 

— New York Herald-Tribune 



At its zenith, 1937, the highway system of 
China contained only 15,650 miles of surface 
roads and 55,000 miles of dirt roads. There are 
3,300,000 miles of road in the U.S.A., half of 
them surfaced. 
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TWO CHINESE- AMERICANS give the victory sign as the newspaper boldly proclaims 
the finish of Japan’s war. This picture was taken in New York’s Chinatown. 



Three Major Points of Emphasis in 
Program of United China Relief 

In the following article, Miss Mary E. Ferguson, Associate Program Director 
of United China Relief, discusses the plans for continued effort to aid our Chi- 
nese allies. Miss Ferguson was horn in China, spent most of her life there, and has been 
Acting Program Director for the past year and a half while Dr. Lennig Sweet has 
been in China. 



By Mary E. Ferguson 



The wartime program of United China Relief has had three major points of em- 
phasis: 1) support of the war effort, 2) conservation of key institutions and indi- 
viduals, and 3) direct relief of the victims of war. The post war program of United 
China Relief grows directly out of the wartime program. 

possible to conserve key institutions and 
personnel. The coming of peace brings the 
opportunity to help these institutions and 
these able men and women, to perform the 
services which are so essential to the build- 
ing up of the new China. Schools and col- 
leges, hospitals, national health programs, 
social welfare programs for children, for the 
blind, the crippled, industrial and' agricultural 
cooperatives through which the people learn 
to help themselves — these and many other 
organizations and their personnel owe their 
continued existence during the war years to 
help from abroad. The reestablishment of 
refugee schools on their own campuses, the 
nationwide spread of health activities to the 
warweary and undernourished, the restora- 
tion of warphans to their own families or to 
some kind of normal community living — the 
wartime task of conservation fades into in- 
significance before the opportunities for re- 
construction which are everywhere before 
us. 

The cessation of hostilities does not, un- 
fortunately, remove the distress and need of 
victims of the war. When means of trans- 
portation are restored to normal, when seed 
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1) Energy and funds 
previously spent in 
support of the wai 
effort will now b( 
turned to helping th( 
transition from war 
to peace. The prob 
lems of the dis- 1 
charged veteran, the 
rehabilitation of th( 
disabled, these art 
not peculiar to th( 

United States, China I 
must deal with these 
questions on a scale! 
far more extensive 
than anything that 
faces us, and must 
deal with them against a background of wide- 
spread devastation, dislocation of all normal 
transportation, scattered populations, and 
broken families. 

2) Throughout the war years, recognizing the 
fact that China’s postwar reconstruction 
would depend in large measure on the avail- 
ability of sound educational and social 
organizations and of individuals who could 
work through them, we have done everything 




Miss Mary E. 
Ferguson 
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American Labor 
Will Send China 
$700,000 Relief 



Hungry and unfortunate people throughout 
the world will share in $2,750,000 worth of 
necessities tagged “From American Labor”. 

The $2,750,000 comes from an allocation by 
the National War Fund. Labor will administer 
the expenditure of this particular sum in the 
millions to be spent for relief abroad by the 
War Fund following its fall compaign for funds. 

Total of Labor’s 1946 allocations will be less 
than in 1945. This is because Britain has dis- 
solved its war relief organization in America 
and has left the National War Fund. , 

During the past two years, the Chinese Asso- 
ciation of Labor established eight hostels and 
four medical clinics for the use of industrial 
workers. The four clinics are attached to hostels. 
These clinics have become famous and as recent- 
ly as April 7, 1945, received notice in a report 
written by Benjamin H. Kizer, director of the 
China office of UNRRA. It is proposed to use 
China’s allotment for building new hostels and 
maintenance of those already in existence. 

Here is the amount Labor’s War Relief Pro- 
gram will spend in each country : 

Belgium — $200,000; an increase of $50,000 
over last year. 

China — $700,000. 

Czechoslovakia — $200,000. 

France — $450,000 ; an increase of $150,000 over 
last year. 

Luxembourg — $25,000. 

Palestine — $100,000. 

The Philippines — $100,000. 

Poland — $250,000. 

Norway — $125,000. 

Ho Hand— $250,000; an increase of $50,000 
over last year. 

— Labor League News 



grain, farm implements and cattle are once 
more available, when food, clothing, and 
shelter are again realities and not vain 
dreams, — then we may come to a day when 
it is unnecessary to be ready to feed the 
hungry and clothe the naked, but that time 
is not yet. The stories of heroic treks to the 
interior of China are still fresh in our minds ; 
we must not forget that the trek home after 
long weary years of war will be even harder. 

And nature, following its own inexorable laws, 
adds its own touch of bitterness — drought which 
has killed the crops planted with patient courage 
in many newly liberated areas, drought which 
has brought famine to people who were already 
hungry. 

What of UNRRA? 

But what of UNRRA, we are constantly 
asked. Is not this their problem? 

It is indeed their problem to bring in supplies 
in large quantities for the immediate post war 
period and to help in the most urgent needs of 
liberated areas. Our problem is to see that the 
work which has been carried on throughout the 
war years in Unoccupied China is given every 
opportunity to play its part in the reconstruction 
of our great ally. UNRRA’s program will be 
effective very largely to the extent to which it 
is able to work through the institutions and in- 
dividuals with whom it has been our privilege 
to work during the war. 
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MATERIALS OF PEACE ARE NOW MOVING over the Burma Road and Stilwell Road instead of the tools of war. Seen here, at the 
19-mile point on the Burma Road before Lungling, are a line of American trucks bearing vital supplies. 



Important Place 



Hundreds of Communities Will Mark 



Seen For UCR in 



China Friendship Day; Interest High 



Peace-Time 



(The following article was written by Len- 
nig Sweet, Program Director of United China 
Relief, who returned from eighteen months in 
China early in September) . 



By Lennig Sweet 

During the past six months, I have been on 
loan from United China Relief to UNRRA, 
first as Acting Chief Welfare Officer and later 
as Associate Director of a relief project in the 
provinces of Kweichow and Kwangsi. The 
project was undertaken at the request of the 
( Continued on Page 2) 



Celebration of Oct. 10 — 34th anniversary of the founding of the Republic of 
China — will take place on a far-flung front. A national committee formed under the 
leadership of United China Relief, has designated Oct. 10 as “China Friendship 
Day” and has enlisted the services of many thousands of persons in every state and 
territory to mark China’s Independence Day in a fitting manner. 



Reports reaching national UCR headquarters 
indicate that the observance will be on a far 
larger scale than was the case last fall, when 
events took place in several hundred com- 
munities on or about Oct. 10. 

With two or three exceptions, governors of 
the various states and territories are acting as 
honorary state chairmen and in several hun- 



dred cities the mayors have indicated that they 
are actively working with committees to assure 
successful celebrations. 

Interest in and enthusiasm for a really sig- 
nificant American gesture of goodwill toward 
China has exceeded every expectation of the 
( Continued on Page 5) 
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Important Place In Post-War Period 
Seen For UCR By Program Director 




Lennig Sweet 



( Continued from Page 1) 

American Army, because it felt that the condi- 
tion of refugees in that part of China was- a 
grave health menace to the Chinese and Ameri- 
can troops which were driving through Liu- 
chow and Kweilin, and who would have 
continued toward Can- 
ton if Japan had not 1 
surrendered. 

During the days since j 
my return to this coun- 
try on Sept. 9, I have 
been asked a great num- 
ber of questions con-: 
cerning whether there 
is still a function for 
an agency such as 
U.C.R., in view of the j 
extended operations! 
which the United Na- 
tions are undertaking 6 
for the relief and re- 
habilitation of China. 

People may ask : “If the 

governments are to give millions to assist Chi- 
na in rehabilitating the country, why should 
we continue our voluntary gifts?” 

It should first of all be understood, that all 
relief in China is to be carried on either by or 
under the supervision of the Chinese National 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. This 
agency has been established by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment to distribute relief and rehabilitation 
materials contributed by UNRRA and to carry 
on the whole program. Also it is impossible for 
any foreign voluntary agency to carry on relief 
in China without the permission of Herbert 
Lehman, Director-General of UNRRA, and 
without the approval of Dr. T. F. Tsiang, 
Director General of the Chinese National Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration (CNRRA). 

Both of these men have stated repeatedly 
that they feel there will be a most important 
place for private relief and rehabilitation agen- 
cies and that they intend to use these agencies 
to the fullest. Such welfare activities by gov- 
ernment are just beginning to develop in China. 
The Ministry of Social Affairs is the young- 
est and hardly the strongest of the Chinese 
government bureaus. On the other hand, pri- 
vate agencies are comparatively strong. This is 
because the missionaries and their Chinese col- 
leagues have been carrying on continuous re- 
lief activities for more than 50 years. In ad- 
dition, public-spirited Chinese citizens have 
founded and are supporting many philanthropic 
organizations. 

The role that can be played by the voluntary 
agencies in the emergency period is illustrated 
by what happened immediately upon the decla- 
ration of peace. UNRRA and CNRRA had not 
expected the end of the war for a year or so, 
and were leisurely setting up programs to dis- 
tribute supplies expected when Chinese ports 
would have been opened after an American in- 
vasion. When peace came, the situation changed 
in an instant. Gen. Wedemeyer and the Chi- 
nese military authorities called in the represen- 
tatives of UNRRA and said, “We of the mili- 
tary intend to occupy such and such territories 
— we do not expect to do relief work such as 
the Allied Military Government did in Europe 



Wireless Tells Clothing 
Received In China 

First word that part of the used army 
clothing being sent to China by United 
China Relief had actually been flown in 
from Calcutta was received a few days 
ago through The New York Times by 
wireless. The program contemplates 
sending 900 tons of clothing, men’s and 
women’s, which it is estimated will aid 
upwards of a million and a half Chi- 
nese, and be worth in China many times 
the value here due to the existing ex- 
treme shortage of clothing. More than 
100 tons already have been shipped. 
Opening of China ports is now awaited 
so that the balance can be sent by ship 
direct instead of to India, thence to Chi- 
na by air. 



but there will be thousands of refugees in need 
of assistance — what is your plan?” 

Plan Needed Quickly 

That was on a Thursday — a plan had to be 
brought in by the following Tuesday. It was at 
first decided to organize 10 spearhead relief 
teams consisting of doctors and welfare work- 
ers. But, it was soon found there was not ade- 
quate personnel on hand, and the Chinese Gov- 
ernment turned to the American Advisory 
Committee, one of the participating agencies 
of United China Relief. This group said that 
within a week or ten days they would have the 
spearhead teams organized. The American 
Army undertook to provide transportation and 
other facilities. In view of the fact that there 
were international relief committees of the vol- 
untary agencies already functioning in Kwang- 
tung, Hunan, Honan, Kweichow and that these 
provincial committees had dozens of local units 
experienced in relief work, CNRRA said that it 
would stay out of the provinces in question 
during the emergency period and turn this 
relief work over to voluntary agencies. If this 
had not been done, medical and relief aid to 
refugees would have been delayed many weeks. 

No Conflict In Work 

On close examination of the UNRRA pro- 
gram, it will be seen that it is much broader 
than that of UCR, in that it undertakes to re- 
habiliate transportation ($338,443,959) ; agri- 
culture ($53,770,800) ; fisheries ($41,256,572) ; 
industries ($122,834,775). In these items are 
such material as locomotives, outboard motors, 
textile, machinery, lumber, etc. 

Fifty-six percent of the total amount of the 
approved Chinese government requests from 
UNRRA are in fields in which UCR does not 
operate. On the other hand, UNRRA, because 
of the restrictions which the United Nations 
have drawn up, will not be able to operate in 
many of the fields in which UCR is most in- 
terested. Among these are rehabilitation of ed- 
ucational institutions, including the 13 univer- 
sities which were founded by Americans and 
which have been supported very largely from 
this country. These are the leading private 
schools corresponding to our leading private 
universities. 

Member Agency National War Fund 



Again, UNRRA cannot aid soldiers. There 
are said to be 120,000 hospitalized casualties. 
There is great danger that in the press of other 
problems they will be forgotten. There is also 
that great job of helping to rehabilitate dis- 
abled soldiers and the army demobilization. 

Again, UNRRA can only assist in war 
liberated areas. It has nothing to do with catas- 
trophes caused by nature. 

There is hardly a single important private 
agency which is not being aided by UCR funds. 
If these agencies are to continue to function 
in the post-war period, they will have to be 
helped during this time, when there will be 
very little money available for their activities 
from the Chinese people. UCR is also inter- 
ested in such matters as medical research, 
training of welfare workers, etc. Such activi- 
ties will in the long run make Chinese social 
services much more worth while and effective. 
UNRRA is unable to help in such long-term 
programs, unless they directly bear upon relief 
during the next year and a half. Also UNRRA 
can give no funds for maintenance of voluntary 
agencies. 

It can thus be seen that the UNRRA pro- 
gram and that of UCR and its agencies admir- 
ably supplement each other in helping the Chi- 
nese people during the reconstruction of their 
social and economic life. The UNRRA program 
is just about going to be the Chinese Govern- 
ment program for the next year and one half, 
but at present it is tied up in Government red 
tape, in lack of personnel and in government 
reorganization and cannot begin to function ef- 
fectively unless there is aid through the vol- 
untary agencies. An example of this occurred 
last summer, when it was decided to recruit 
welfare workers for the Kweichow relief proj- 
ect.. There was a government scale of salaries 
which was the same in all parts of the country. 
On the other hand, it cost twice as much to 
live in Kweichow as Chungking. It would have 
been impossible to pursuade anyone, no matter 
what their patriotism, to go down to Kweichow 
unless more money for living expenses were 
provided. The Government, because of its sal- 
ary scales, could do nothing. Therefore it 
turned to UCR, which for three months pro- 
vided a sum of money which took up the dif- 
ference. At the end of the period, UNRRA 
made a contribution of $2,000,000 to CNRRA, 
and the UCR subsidy was thereafter not needed. 

If we had been forced to wait for Govern- 
ment action, this very important relief project 
which saved thousands of lives and which was 
protecting the health of the armies in the main 
drive against Japan would have been impos- 
sible. 

It should be noted that, when UNRRA begins 
fully to operate, it will bring in an immense 
amount of relief and welfare supplies. It can 
be expected that a part of these will be given to 
voluntary and government agencies which UCR 
is aiding and thus release United China Relief 
funds to help other projects which at present 
we do not have the resources to assist. 

It is therefore clear that UNRRA and UCR 
supplement each other, and both can do a better 
job because of the other. 



Many miles of China’s meager road systems 
met destruction by the Japanese, and millions 
of displaced Chinese are facing gruelling cross- 
country journeys on foot to reach their homes. 
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Pupils' Self-Denial 
Aids Needy Tots 



A story of real self denial on the part of the 
pupils at the Johnstown, Pa. Junior High School 
is told by Miss Hazel Lansberry, teacher, in the 
following article written for News of China 
and sent through L. P. Furry, United China 
Relief chairman in Johnstown. 

By Miss Hazel Lansberry 

It was a class in junior high school. And the 
students were discussing the needs of the starv- 
ing children of a war torn world. In a warm 
comfortable school room, free from danger of 
bombs, they tried to visualize the pleading eyes 
of innocent children, little voices begging for 
food, and thin, twisted hands reaching out for 
help. 

Luis had once told them. And Luis under- 
stood, because he had seen children in Spain — 
dying. 

Was there not something that they could do 
to help? But before one gave one must really 
feel. And so, they planned a “sacrificial” week. 
For his contribution to this fund for starving 



children, each student would either earn his 
money or sacrifice something. 

At first, there were the luxuries — candy, 
sundaes, the movies, and the Saturday evening 
dances. But one child said, “Before I can really 
understand, I want to know in a small way, how 
it feels to be hungry.” And so, many students 
gave up their lunches. 

Numerous were the ways by which they 
earned their money — caring for children, work- 
ing in. stores, and going on errands. 

So many sincere expressions came from the 
students during their “sacrificial” week. There 
was the boy who knew that Easter would be a 
happier day for him this year, because he had 
helped someone. Another felt that by doing 
without her lunches she might help a starving 
child somewhere — “because they are all my 
brothers.” And there was the girl who said, 
“Perhaps, this will help to promote international 
friendship — our first step to a better peace — 
loving world.” 

There were so many children everywhere — 
starving. But they remembered what the little 
Chinese boy had told them. Yes — today they 
would send their gift to the children of China. 

And, somehow, a group of junior high school 
students knew that they had experienced a 
deeper understanding of international fellow- 
ship because they had given “something of them- 
selves”. 



Col. W. R. Herod 
UCR Chairman For 
New York City 



THIS VILLAGE IS IN A SMALL PEACEFUL VALLEY a few miles northeast of Nam- 
pling on the Red River. This is a pastoral scene in Ma Shih Yi, a village where natives told 
the photographer’s party that they were the first white men ever to come through. 



-Appointment of Col. W. R. Herod, president 
of the International General Electric Company, 
to be New York City chairman for United 
China Relief, has been announced by Dr. James 
L. McConaughy, President. 

As one of the first tasks of the new chairman, 
Col. Herod was named to head the Greater New 
York Committee for the celebration of China 
Friendship Day on Oct. 10, and he has appointed 



Col. W. R. Herod 

a committee which will conduct a meeting at 
Carnegie Hall. 

Maj. Gen. C. L. Chennault, recently returned 
from years in China, first as leader of the famed 
Flying Tigers and later as head of the composite 
China-American air force, will speak on a 
program with famed Dr. Hu Shih, former 
ambassador to Washington. 

Col. Herod is a veteran of both World Wars, 
emerging from the first war as a first lieutenant 
in the Field Artillery. He retired from the Air 
Technical Service Command last July, after 
serving since November, 1942, when he returned 
to the International General Electric Company 
as Executive Vice-President. He was elected 
president early in September. 

During the many years Air. Herod lived or 
visited extensively in foreign countries, he de- 
veloped an intense interest in China and the 
Chinese people. In 1942, during the early days 
of its existence, he was president of United 
China Relief and he is now a member of the 
Board of Directors. 



Before 1938, about 90 percent of the entire 
industrial plants in China were located in the 
coastal cities later seized by the Japanese. 
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STUDY OF CHINA AND AID FOR the children of China has been a project of the 
sixth grade at the Chambersburg, Penn., Buchanan School, pictured here. 



Sixth Grade Pupils 
Enjoy China Study 

The sixth grade boys and girls of the Bu- 
chanan School of Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 
selected China for the spring term project. 
With the help of their teacher, Miss Marion 
E. Diehl, they learned a great deal about Chi- 
na and, through their own initiative raised 
fifteen dollars for United China Relief. 

The enthusiasm of these youngsters for 
China is summed up in a letter from Ben 
Walker, one of the students : 

“Our class, the sixth grade of the Buchanan 
School, took China for a project this year. We 

Dr. Leighton Stuart 
Freed In Peiping 

Leighton Stuart, president of Yenching Uni- 
versity, interned in Peiping since the beginning 
of the Pacific war, has been liberated, according 
to a cable received from him by the Associated 
Boards for Christian Colleges in China in New 
York. Bearing a Chengtu dateline, the message 
read: “Joyous greetings. Free. Health excellent. 
Awaiting instructions.” The message may have 
been radioed from Peiping to Chengtu, or Dr. 
Stuart may have arrived in Chengtu, where 
Yenching University is now located. 

Dr. Stuart was born in China in 1876, and was 
sent to China as a missionary by the Southern 
Presbyterian Church in 1905 after he had fin- 
ished his education in Hampden-Sydney College 
and the Union Theological Seminary of Vir- 
ginia. From 1908 to 1919 he was professor of 
New Testament in Nanking Theological Semin- 
ary. Since 1919 he has been president of Yen- 
ching University, Peiping. 

Dr. Y. P. Mei, acting president of Yenching, 
who recently came to the United States, was 
at the College office when the message was 
received. 



dedicated a program in our school hall on this 
subject and it was really good ! I liked best the 
puppet play which a cast of two girls per- 
formed. But I liked all of the program just as 
much. 

“We painted a mural and had four scenes — 
Chinese junks, rice paddy, market street in 
Chungking, and Chinese fleeing from Japanese 
bombs. We made China booklets also and used 
pictures from United China Relief. 

“In raising the money for United China Re- 
lief, we sold the song “Unafraid,” corsages, 
and place cards. We got most of our money 
from the sale of the corsages, and the lines 
which formed outside of our classroom looked 
like a cigaret line.” 



Books 



DOUBLE/TEN — Carl Click — Whittlesey 
House — $2.50 

Particularly appropriate reading for friends 
of China this month is Carl Glick’s “Double 
Ten,” now entering its third edition. 

The struggle in China between the Manchus 
and the old Ming dynasty had been going on for 
over three centuries when Capt. Ansel O’Banion 
signed his name in blood to the secret oath of 
the Po Wong Wui and became involved in the 
Chinese revolutionary movement. 

The book reveals how O’Banion commanded 
the secret training of Chinese in some 21 cities 
in the United States; how he was initiated into 
the secret society of the Po Wong Wui ; how the 
Royalists in this country tried to take over the 
revolutionary movement and attempted to as- 
sassinate Dr. Sun Yat-sen; how he smuggled 
Dr. Sun into this country ; how he obtained 
for Gen. Homer Lee the secret war plans of 
Japan, upon which Lee based his book, “The 
Valor of Ignorance;” how the Chinese trained 
in this country as officers were smuggled into 
China where they enlisted as privates in the 
Royal Manchu Army, ready to take over when 
the revolution occurred and why, when the 
revolution finally happened on Double Ten Day 
(October 10, 1911) as the Chinese call the Tenth 
Day of the Tenth Month, this revolution was 
the first great, practically bloodless revolution 
in the history of the world. 

Here’s the inside story of how the Chinese 
revolution was planned, and its leaders trained 
— in Los Angeles. With drawings and photo- 
graphs. 

Carl Glick is the author of the popular books, 
“Three Times I Bow” and “Shake Hands With 
The Dragon”. 
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REFUGEE SURTAX STAMPS printed in the U. S. for China. Delivery was delayed by 
Pearl Harbor and they were not used until late in 1944. The original values were 8c, 21c, 
28c, 33c, 50c and $1 with a hundred percent surtax for relief of refugees. The stamps have 
been surcharged to make their values $4, $5, $6, $10, $20, with 100% surcharge for refugee 
relief, i.e. the purchaser of a set gets $47 postal Value and gives $47 to refugee relief. 



China Delegation 
Sends U. S. Thanks 

Greetings and thanks to America for the 
work done through United China Relief was 
sent through Paul Hoffman, Honorary National 
Chairman of UCR, when he returned from the 
sessions of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce in London. The message came from the 
Chinese delegation and expressed the hope that 
the friendship between the United States and 
China will continue to grow. The message 
follows : 

We members of the Chinese Delega- 
tion to the International Chamber of 
Commerce Council Meeting wish to send 
through Mr. Paul Hoffman their hearty 
greetings to the Directors and members 
of the United China Relief Committee 
of the U. S. A. The Delegation deeply 
appreciates the excellent work and un- 
tiring efforts of the Committee which 
have contributed so much to China’s 
war effort, and trust that the friendship 
between China and U. S. A. will continue 
to grow and become more intimate 
forever. 

Ching Chuan Wang 
Teh Yu Lee 
Tse Sang Wang 

Nation To Observe 
China Friendship Day 

( Continued from Page 1) 
original sponsors. Daily, the UCR speakers’ 
bureau receives several requests for aid in ob- 
taining suitable speakers ; newspaper and maga- 
zine editors are evidencing unprecedented in- 
terest and radio program directors are being 
supplied with scores of China features and 
speakers. 



Chinese Flags Are 
Available at UCR 

For the convenience of organizations, schools, 
clubs and other societies which are planning 
China programs from time to time, the mer- 
chandise department of United China Relief 
now has available for sale Chinese flags of va- 
rious sizes. 

The smallest size, of printed rayon mounted 
on a staff, is 4 x 6 inches and suitable for table 
decorations. The cost is two for 25c. Cotton 
bunting flags, with grommets, in stock include 
the following sizes : 

2x3 feet $2.50 each 

3 x 4J4 feet 4.00 each 

4x6 feet - 5.00 each 

6x9 feet 10.00 each 

Also available is a supply of white celluloid 
buttons, with the Chinese flag imprinted in 
colors on the surface. These sell at 2 for 5c. 
Orders for these flags and buttons can be sent 
to the Merchandise Department, United China 
Relief, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 



Programs are in the course of preparation 
in virtually all the large cities in the country 
and in the smaller communities as well. Many 
governors and mayors have drafted proclama- 
tions fixing Oct. 10 as China Friendship Day. 

Ending of the Japanese war has given the 
celebrations impetus and focussed attention of 
America on the desirability for continued and 
increased friendliness between Chinese and 
Americans during the years of peace to come. 
Travelers returning from China recount the 
feeling of pleasure and goodwill toward the 
United States among Chinese as they are in- 
formed of plans for the nation-wide observance 
of their holiday. 



Surrender in Nanking 



Poetic justice, which has been served so often 
in the closing days of the war, was never more 
clearly manifested than when, at 9 o’clock 
yesterday morning, a million Japanese troops 
were surrendered to the delegate of General- 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek in the military academy 
at Nanking. This was the long-deferred award 
of China’s enduring courage ; the recognition 
of steadfast determination in the face of ap- 
parently insurmountable difficulties. And it was 
also, one may sincerely hope, the entry of the 
new China into her old birthright. 

It was eight years ago, in July, 1937, that an 
obscure little skirmish on the outskirts of Pei- 
ping set off the Sino-Japanese War. Behind 
that episode lay a long history of wrongs com- 
mitted by Japan against her neighbor; of every 
form of military and economic pressure brought 
to bear by the war lords of Tokyo to obtain 
hegemony in China. Provinces were ravished ; 
the authority of the government at Nanking 
was flouted ; customs barriers set at naught. 
And when the war came at last, it brought to 
the startled world outside the first general reali- 
zation that, in Japan, China was fighting a wild 
and savage foe with whom civilization would 
some day have to reckon. Nanking’s fall, in 
December, 1937, was accompanied by an orgy 
of looting, rape and slaughter that did not 
have its parallel in modern times. It suggested 
the sack of cities in the Thirty Years War, or 
even more vividly the ancient barbarities of 
Mongol and Hun. 

At the end of 1937, with the best Chinese 
troops decimated and Japan controlling most 
of the principal cities, it appeared that China’s 
cause was lost. But the fight went on, incredibly, 
despite the Japanese blockade, the timidities 
and necessities of China’s friends, the techno- 
logical superiority of her enemies. It continued, 
although hardship was heaped upon hardship, 
and although cunning efforts were made to 
detach the Chinese people from the war. Geog- 
raphy helped China — her vast spaces and the 
difficulty of maintaining communications. The 
general Pacific war undoubtedly helped China, 
for the issue was finally decided in the Japanese 
homeland and the seas and islands about it. But 
it was the spirit of freedom, a new-found sense 
of nationality and patriotism, that sustained the 
Chinese until the hour when General Ho Ying- 
chin saw Japanese generals bow before him in 
surrender. May the same qualities enable China 
to use well the victory she has so dearly and 
gallantly won ! 

— New York Herald Tribune 



China had 141 Universities, independent and 
technical colleges last year, with a total enroll- 
ment of 73,699 students. As compared with 
1937, such institutions of higher learning in- 
creased by less than 50 per cent while the num- 
ber of students increased more than 100 per cent. 



Between 1937 and 1940 occurred the removal 
of 369 factories and 12 thousand skilled work- 
men into the interior. Those days saw the brave 
beginnings of the Chinese Industrial Coopera- 
tives. 



Approximately 4 percent of China’s factory 
workers are women, which means that about 
40,000 women are helping to turn the wheels of 
China’s industries. 
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Miss Nellie Lee 



Nutrition Study 
By Nellie Lee 



Nellie Lee, a pioneer in the nutrition field in 
China, has arrived in the United States for a 
year’s visit. Though she is American born, this 
is Miss Lee’s first visit after an eleven-year 
period of work in China. An Alpha Delta Pi 
Sorority scholarship will enable Miss Lee to 
attend the University of Tennessee, where the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and the State De- 
partment of Health are working out community 
nutrition problems in cooperation with the uni- 
versity in areas where conditions approximate 
those in China. When her studies are com- 
pleted, she hopes to establish strong centers in 
rural areas in China where trained nutritionists 
will in turn train others so that a better dietary 
standard can some day be achieved. 

Trained as a social worker, Miss Lee acci- 
dentally became a nutrition expert. Caught in 
Shanghai when war broke out, she helped to 
organize daily milk distribution for 500 refugee 
children in the International Settlement. As the 
number of refugees mounted, Miss Lee and 
volunteer assistants began the production of 
soybean milk and cakes to supplement the 
meager diet of the children. 

Miss Lee became the full-time executive sec- 
retary of the China Nutritional Aid Council, 
which was an outgrowth of the emergency 
Shanghai committee. From Shanghai she went 
to Kunming to establish a nutrition center 
where soybean milk and cakes were sold at low 
cost to those who could afford to pay something 
and given free to the destitute and homeless. 

The emphasis of her work was directed main- 
ly toward children, and health clubs were 
formed and attempts were made to improve 
their diet. When Chungking became the war- 
time capital, Miss Lee opened a nutrition center 
which was the mainspring and the inspiration 
for other centers to come. Here undernourished 



Maj. Melvyn Douglas 
Narrates Revised 
UCR 1945 Film 



Revision of United China Relief’s 1945 
official motion picture, “Report on China,” made 
necessary by Japan’s surrender, has the noted 
stage and screen actor, Melvyn Douglas, as 
narrator. As director of troop entertainment in 
the China-Burma-India theater since 1943, Maj. 
Douglas has personally witnessed many of the 
events depicted in the film. He was tremendous- 
ly interested in the picture and helpful in revis- 
ing the production. 

“The tremendous story of China’s suffering 
and its desperate need for continued American 




Maj. Melvyn Douglas 



help cannot be overemphasized,” said Maj. 
Douglas. “I earnestly hope that the commercial 
movie makers and other agencies of entertain- 
ment and instruction will put the whole story 
of China in all its drama and appeal before the 
American people”. 

The new version of “Report on China” was 
rushed to completion in time for exhibition in 
connection with China Friendship Day, October 
10 . 

Early in the war, Maj. Douglas enlisted as a 
private and rose to the rank of major, doing 
the arduous job of bringing recreation and 
entertainment to our men stationed in Burma 
and China. His wife, Helen Gahagan, actress 
and singer, is now a member of Congress from 
California. 



children are examined and given special diets. 
Leaflets and pamphlets are written for distribu- 
tion to families in poor circumstances showing 
the most nourishing ways to prepare food. 
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Chewing Gum Out 
China Gets Saving 



By foregoing chewing gum — that sticky 
confection dear to the hearts of all children 
— the school children of Fullerton, Calif., 
have amassed more than $600 during the 
past three years for United China Relief. 
This personal sacrifice is an indication of 
their interest in China which has been in- 
spired by their teacher, Miss Helen Dryer, 
local UCR chairman in Fullerton. A letter 
from Miss Dryer containing the most recent 
contribution requests that the receipt be 
made out to “Pupils of Helen Dryer,” and 
she adds : “Part of the contributions are 
voluntary but the greater portion is accrued 
by abstaining from chewing gum”. 



♦ 



Album Assembles 
Chinese Folk Songs 



An unusual collection of Chinese folk-songs 
and fighting songs has been assembled in an 
album and published by Carl Fischer. All the 
songs are from the collection of Liu Liang-mo, 
initiator of China’s mass-singing movement. 
Mr. Liu, who knows Chinese music intimately, 
also has the distinction of having introduced 
“Cheelai,” China’s most popular fighting song, 
to the United States, and of being himself an 
excellent interpreter of Chinese folk-songs. The 
English texts and fine musical settings are by 
Miss Evelyn Modoi, an American musician, 
whose extremely sensitive musical treatment 
has resulted in a beautiful blend of Chinese 
flavor and Western idiom. 

Each song has been carefully chosen, not only 
for its musical value and popularity in China, 
but also for its appeal to western audiences. The 
album has been designed to meet the needs of 
school, radio, music club and concert performer. 
Wherever literal translation was impossible, 
words of texts were adapted, but in every case 
the essential ideas have been retained. 

Included in the album are “Cheelai” (March 
of the Volunteers), “Little Cabbage,” “Flower 
Drum,” “Bamboo Flute,” “San Min Chu I” 
(Chinese National Anthem), “China Will be 
Free,” “Road Building Song” and “Taihong 
Mountain.” With the music of each song are 
both the Chinese and American lyrics. The 
album is available at United China Relief, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. at 50c, postage 
prepaid. 



The Bat 



The bat plays an important role in China’s 
legendary lore. According to an ancient classic, 
certain mountain caves are inhabited by bats a 
thousand years old. They are as white as silver 
for they feed upon stalacites. If eaten, they will 
improve the eyesight and insure longevity. 

The Chinese symbol of happiness is the bat. 
For this reason, the bat is very frequently used 
for decorative purposes on linen, porcelain or 
paintings. Generally it is in red — the color of 




happiness. 

The design of five bats is a pictorial rebus. 
They symbolize the five blessings — old age, 
wealth, health, love of virtue and natural death. 
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United China Relief 
Committees at Work 




The Committee Services Division of U.C.R. 
has received reports that the following com- 
munities have displayed some special United 
China Relief activity during the past two 
months. 



Committees are requested to report their 
activities to the Committee Services Division 
from ime to time for record purposes. 



COMMUNITY CHAIRMAN 

Albany, N. Y Charles A. Smakwitz 

Algona, Iowa H. D. Hutchin 

Anderson, S. C Dr. Mason P. Young 

Annapolis, Md Rev. John M. Shauer, Jr. 

Augusta, Ga Marion S. Symms 



Bristol, Conn William P. Calder 

Burlington, N. C Mrs. Ruby L. Garrison 



Camilla, Ga 

Chariton, Iowa 

Cheraw, S. C._ 

Columbia, Miss 

Crawfordsville, Ga. 



Mrs. Robert Swift 

Mr. Joyce Klepinger 

Ruby Benson 

J. O. Snowden 

Leila Israel 




Dalton, Ga 

Demorest, Ga. 

Denver, Colo 

Des Moines, Iowa 

Dubuque, Iowa 

Durant, Okla 



Rev. S. W. Dendy 

Ruth C. Stone 

Clarence Daly 

Herbert L. Horton 

Herman Lott 

Clyde S. McNutt 



Fargo, N. D Mrs. Joseph W. Snyder 



Grand Island, Nebr Rev. Elmer D. Horstman 

Greencastle, Ind Mrs. K. C. Mack 

Guthrie, Okla Ralph Gumerson 



Harlan, Iowa 

Helena, Ark 

Hudson, N. Y... 

Huntsville, Ala. 



Rev. A. H. Nelson 

Dewey Moore 

Henry M. James 

Rev. Harvey B. Hoffman 
Mrs. J. E. Cooper 



Iowa City, Iowa Dr. Andrew H. Woods 



Jefferson, Iowa 

Lake Wales, Fla 

Leavenworth, Kansas 

LeMars, Iowa 

Lincolnton, Ga 

Long Beach, N. Y 

Lousiville, Ky 



Warren Garst 

Henry F. Bullard 

Edward G. Simons 

Joel Shepherd 

Rev. L. G. Marvin 

Louis L. Sommer 

J. T. Robertson 



Macon, Ga 

Meriden, Conn 

Millen, Ga 

Minneapolis, Minn 

Modesto, Cal 

Montevallo, Ala 

Montgomery, Ala 

Mount Vernon, N. Y 



Dr. W. B. Burke 

Hollis D. Immick 

Mrs. John F. Bates 

..Mrs. John S. Pillsbury 

John B. Sawyer 

Dr. Hallie Farmer 

Mrs. Walton Hill 

Mrs. Mark D. Stiles 



Newton, Kansas Guy H. Hawk 

Norman, Okla Harvey C. Roys 



Ogdensburg, N. Y Rev. George A. Palmer 

Oneonta, N. Y William F. Bruce 



TEARS AMID THE 
celebrating of peace. 
To Fred Chang all the 
noise was just fright- 
ening. His father is an 
American soldier. This 
picture was taken on 
V-J day in New York’s 
Chinatown. 




Orlando, Fla Bishop John Gowdy 

Ossining, N. Y Sophie Andrews 

Perryville, Ark Mrs. Josephine Allen 

Pitman, N. J Willis Tullis Porch 

Reading, Pa. Clarence P. Gring 

Mrs. F. Charles McKenna 

Red Oak, Iowa Mrs. Rheuben Johnson 

Mrs. Louis Knester 
Rochester, N. Y Harry P. Wareham 

St. Joseph, Mo - Miss Alice Stone 

Salinas, Cal Rev. Douglas Ewan 

Salisbury, Md Dr. H. P. Fox 

San Francisco, Cal Joseph S. Thompson 

Santa Cruz, Cal Dr. Pearl Oliphant 

Scottsboro, Ala — Robert Word 

Sedalia, Mo Mrs. J. E. Hurley 

Shawnee, Okla Dr. Samuel R. Braden 

Springfield, Mo Dr. L. F. Heimburger 

Springfield, Vt — Merton Arms 

Staunton, Va Rev. Melvin S. Lange 

Sylacauga, Ala Rev. James H. Butler 

Topeka, Kansas Marco Morrow 

Tuscaloosa, Ala Mrs. Anne L. Robertson 

Warrenton, Ga Dr. A. W. Davis 

Waterloo, Iowa Dr. Gilbert S. Cox 

Wilmington, Del Mrs. John Biggs, Jr. 

Wolfe City, Texas O. W. Stone 

Worcester, Mass Miss Mabel C. Gage 

Rev. Harold J. Jones 

Yorktown Heights, N. Y. 

Mrs. Elizabeth H. Hall 



Ambulance Unit 
At All-Time High 

The present membership of the China Convoy 
of the Friends Ambulance Unit is 137, an all- 
time high, including 18 Americans, 67 British, 
20 Canadians, 22 Chinese, 2 New Zealanders, 
and 8 men from other organizations. 

Two of the medical teams working under the 
direction of the Chinese Red Cross and with 
the Chinese Army have recently completed their 
projects and have been dissolved. Civilian work 
occupies two teams, one of which completed 
its term in June and will be re-assigned. The 
second of these teams is rehabilitating the med- 
ical facilities of the re-occupied town of T’eng 
Chung. 

The transport section is now doing its main 
route haulage from Kutsing to Luhsien and the 
drugs are shipped down river to Chungking by 
boat. Twenty-five new trucks have been allo- 
cated to the Unit by the American Red Cross. 
These trucks will be used largely in the Chinese 
National Relief and Rehabilitation program 
under UNRRA in southern Kweichow where 
the Convoy has a group of about 12 transport 
personnel helping in the problems connected 
with the famine emergency in that area. An 
FAU medical team joined the CNRRA project 
last month in one of the area’s hospitals. 

The transport section of the FAV is financed 
by United China Relief. 
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CHINA TURNS AGAIN TO WAYS of peace and here we see a brightly-decorated 
wedding coach, photographed for the Chinese Ministry of Information at Sian. 



Expansion of China's Foreign Trade Held 
Essential To Recovery Economically 



“If China is to achieve anything like quick 
economic recovery, its foreign trade will have 
to be enormously expanded ; China’s basic need 
is capital goods with which to establish an 
industrial economy, but, trade being always on 
a two-way basis, a concentrated drive to in- 
crease our agricultural production will be 
absolutely essential,” said Tsou Lin, chairman 
of the Foreign Trade Commission of the 
Ministry of Finance, in a recent interview — 
as quoted in a recent release by the Chinese 
News Service. 

In Mr. Tsou’s view, 450,000,000 people should 
be “anybody’s dream of a market,” but the 
foremost problem will be to increase the pur- 
chasing power of the farmers — that is, to mul- 
tiply their productive capacity. That, Mr. Tsou 
added, will be the foundation upon which all 
plans for industrialization must be based. 

Turning • to China’s principal export com- 
modities} 'he said: “Our farmers can increase 



their production twofold, threefold, or four- 
fold and yet there will be a postwar market for 
our produce. For instance, the estimated post- 
war need of the United States alone for tung 
oil, China’s No. 1 export item, will be 2,300,000 
piculs, whereas China’s prewar production 
totaled only 1,500,000 piculs and the total export 
was less than 1,000 piculs.” Similafly he held 
that the production of such commodities as raw 
silk, tea, pig bristles, wool, and cotton can be 
increased without fear of lack of export 
channels. 

“Export trade will be vital ; otherwise how 
can China pay?” he said. And for this reason 
he advocated top priority for the achievement 
of this basic task. 



Kiangsu the province in which Shanghai is 
situated is the most densely populated large 
political unit in the world having about 38,469,- 
321 people in 41,819 square miles. 



Fitch Foresees Huge 
Famine In Northwest 

Great famine in Northwest China is expected 
this winter, according to reports received from 
George A. Fitch of the YMCA. 

Mr. Fitch says that this situation is imminent 
in spite of late rain and what is called a “catch” 
crop of quickly maturing grains, because of 
earlier bad conditions. 

Writing from Lanchow on July 22, Mr. Fitch 
said that he was sending CN$2,000,000 to Rewi 
Alley in Santan for refugee work which the 
Bailie School has been doing. 

The long drought this summer, he declared in 
an earlier letter, completely ruined wheat 
planted on the slopes, but “wheat in irrigated 
areas may be saved, though the Yellow River 
is now too low to turn the irrigation wheels”. 

Prices for grain and vegetables increase daily. 
Rice is now CN$35,000 a quintal (10 lbs.) or 
over $300 a pound. The situation is reported to 
be even worse in Shensi. It is estimated that 
500,000 people will have to be fed for at least 
six months, and that means transporting 50,000 
tons of grains from outside Kansu Province. 

Substantial help is expected from United 
China Relief. Mr. Fitch has appealed to the 
British Red Cross and other agencies. He has 
also petitioned Lt. Gen. Albert C. Wcdemeyer 
for a larger share of the trucks that are going 
into China over the Burma Road. 

Meanwhile, Governor Ku Cheng-lun has 
formed a provincial famine relief committee, 
with Dr. Hoyte of the CIM hospital and Mr. 
Fitch representing the foreign community. The 
International Committee has appropriated “most 
of its nearly 30 millions to co-operative irriga- 
tion projects and will send in an appeal for a 
much more comprehensive scheme”. 

Albert Smit, a field representative of the 
American Advisory Committee, which is part 
of UCR, arrived at Lanchow in July to help in 
relief work. 

American exchange continues to rise much 
faster than the cost of living index and “that 
means funds abroad will go much further,” 
Mr. Fitch writes. “The plane ticket from Chung- 
king to Lanchow, nearly 1,000 miles, which has 
been jumped from $8,200 to $16,000, is perhaps 
the cheapest flying anywhere in the world — less 
than US$5.” 



Seattle Club One of Most 
Active in Behalf of China 

One of the most active organizations on be- 
half of China is the China Club of Seattle. The 
club publishes its own monthly magazine, which 
is self-supporting and goes to a large circula- 
tion list in and near Seattle. President of the 
club is Raymond J. Huff, who is president of 
the Puget Sound Bridge and Dredging Co. The 
club is planning an Oct. 10 celebration in the 
municipal auditorium at which they hope to 
have an audience of 10,000 persons. 



Shoes are so expensive, in China that the 
poorer students wear straw sandals or go bare- 
foot. 
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A CITY OF HOUSE BOATS IN CHINA. Platforms are laid from one boat to another to make a thoroughfare and signs are placed at 
the entrance of the boats which are used as offices, shops, etc. by the owners. 



UCR Active in 
National War Fund 



Entire Nation Pays Tribute To 
China on Oct. 10 Friendship Day 



As has been the case in previous campaigns 
of the National War Fund, United China Re- 
lief’s nation-wide organization is playing an 
important part this fall. Chairmen for UCR in 
many states and cities are leaders in the various 
( Continued on page 4) 



Americans joined in an unprecedented trib- 
ute to a foreign nation Oct. 10 — designated as 
China Friendship Day — when hundreds of 
communities throughout the nation and our 
territories took cognizance of the anniversary 
of China’s Republic in special programs and 



observances. 

It was the first time in 14 years when the 
observances could really be called “celebra- 
tions” — with no wars or threats of wars ex- 
isting. America’s admiration for China’s cour- 
( Continued on page 6) 
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Bayard M. Hedrick Retires; W. D. Towner 
To Direct UCR American Activities 



WAYLAND D. TOWNER 



BAYARD M. HEDRICK 



Towner is a graduate of the University of 
Maine, and has devoted many years to the 
study of social work administration, adver- 
tising, and business management. He was for- 
merly, from 1919 to 1923, alumni secretary of 
the University of Maine, where he conducted 
the nation-wide alumni campaign to build the 
half-million dollar gymnasium-armory war 
memorial. 

Mr. Towner is expected at United China 
Relief National Headquarters late in No- 
vember, after the close of the current Texas 
War Fund campaign. 



Red Cross, Food Conservation Committees, 
and the Y.M.C.A.’s War Services and. Welfare 
Work. 

Following World War I, Mr. Hedrick, in 
association with the late Mr. Lyman L. Pierce, 
turned his attention to assisting many types of 
philanthropic and civic organizations in de- 
veloping support for their work. Over the next 
twenty years he aided in raising several hun- 
dred millions of dollars for carrying on con- 
structive services in the fields of education, 
religion, social service, medicine and health, 
work for boys and girls, and other civic 
causes. 

During much of this time one of the major 
channels for expressing his interest in China 
was through his active participation in the 
work of the Associated Boards for Christian 
Colleges in China, where he helped with plan- 
ning policies and program and with raising 
funds both for capital purposes and current 
support. With the beginning of Japan’s in- 
vasion of China in the autumn of 1937 he 



A CHINESE FARMER AND HIS LOYAL HELPMATE, the water buffalo, prepare the 
field for rice. 



Resignation of Bayard M. Hedrick as Di- 
rector of Committee Services for United 
China Relief after four years of conspicu- 
ously constructive service has been announced 
by Dr. James L. McConaughy, President. 

Simultaneously, Dr. McConaughy announces 
the appointment of Wayland D. Towner of 
San Antonio, Texas, to take over the position 
of Director of American Activities. His divi- 
sion will include that formerly directed by 
Mr. Hedrick. 

Mr. Hedrick has been keenly interested in 
China ever since his college days, when he 
hoped that he could go to China for service 
there. After graduation, however, he was 
called into work with the Y.M.C.A., where he 
soon turned his attention to the development 
of more exact methods of building support for 
that organization. During World War I he took 
a leading part in organizing the work of the 



aided the Colleges in raising the emergency 
funds required to keep these institutions oper- 
ating under war conditions. 

Soon after the organization of United China 
Relief in 1941 Mr. Hedrick was called upon 
for special assistance in its fund-raising cam- 
paign. At the beginning of 1942 he gave up 
all of his other activities to devote his full 
time to United China Relief as its Campaign 
Director. For the last four years he has, at a 
substantial personal and financial sacrifice, de- 
voted most of his time to the leadership of 
United China Relief’s program of building up 
American interest in and support of our Chi- 
nese friends and allies. 

The directors and officers of United China 
Relief and its related agencies, the chairmen 
and members of the nearly five thousand re- 
gional and local committees he has helped to 
organize, and his colleagues at National Head- 
quarters, join in regret that after repeatedly 
putting aside other obligations for which he is 
responsible Mr. Hedrick has at last found it 
necessary to give up his executive responsi- 
bilities in the organization. They count, how- 
ever, upon the continuation of his active in- 
terest, and his participation through many ad- 
visory relationships. 

Mr. Towner, a native of Montpelier, Vt., is 
at present the general manager of the War 
Chest of Texas, the largest geographic unit 
connected with the War Fund. From 1940 to 
1943 he was secretary and manager of the 
Community Chest of San Antonio, where he 
was called after six years as associate di- 
rector of the Welfare Federation of the 
Oranges and Maplewood and director of the 
Social Welfare Council in Orange, N. J. Mr. 
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PUPILS AT THE YU TSAI SCHOOL FOR GIFTED CHILDREN grow most of their own 
vegetables and fruit. The children are expanding their cultivation of garden plots in order 
to save money for needed school equipment. They live almost entirely on food they grow. 
Above is a group with watermelons. Below, left, Yu Tsai’s youngest student poses with some 
of the books sent by American school children to Chinese friends through the Treasure 
Chest Campaign, and the U. S. Information Service of the State Department. Below, right, 
a big boy teaches a small boy the proper use of tools in the carpenter shop. The “little 
teacher” principle is followed in the Yu Tsai School classes. 



Gifted Children Impart Knowledge 
Given Them To Masses In China 



The pupils of the Yu Tsai School for Gifted 
Children, and the founder and director, Dr. 
H. C. Tao, celebrated the sixth year of the 
school’s existence last month with plays, con- 
certs and dance recitals. Known as “the little 
teachers” for miles around Beipei, the 320 
students in the school range in age from six 
\to eighteen. Chosen for their special talents 



md aptitudes, they are taught a wide variety 
of subjects which they in turn use for the 
good of the community. 

There are 33 study groups led by Yu Tsai 
students in which more than 1500 people are 
taught to read and write. In addition to the 
hour a day each student devotes to teaching 



illiterate villagers, teams of students tour near- 
by districts giving the latest information on 
public health and sanitation. Injections for 
cholera and smallpox are given by the teach- 
ers in clinics set up by the school. 

China Aid Council, the agency of United 
China 'Relief which supports the Yu Tsai 
School, was impressed by the comments made 
by OWI’s Fred Douglas, who returned re- 
cently from China. Mr. Douglas told of the 
pleasure of the students when presented the 
first treasure chest of books sent by American 
school children. He pleaded for more help for 
the work of Dr. Tao was doing in what fie 
termed a “remarkable educational setup” and 



Dr. Hu Shih Becomes 
Peking U. President 

Acceptance 'of an appointment by the Chi- 
nese Government as President of the Na- 
tional Peking University has been announced 
by Dr. Hu Shih, former Ambassador to the 
United States. He will leave New York for 
China shortly after the first of the year to 
assume his new duties. 

In accepting, Dr. Hu paid tribute to Dr. 
Chiang Mon-lin, president of National Peking 
University until his recent appointment as Sec- 
retary General of the Executive Yuan, and 
said that he had accepted the position only on 
the condition that he act for Dr. Chiang until 
Dr. Chiang can return to the University. Dr. 
Chiang was a recent visitor in this country. 

“I have worked with Dr. Chiang for more 
than 28 years,” the new president said. “He is 
a most remarkable administrator and a won- 
derful chief. His going is a real loss to the 
University, particularly during the new period 
of reconstruction.” 

Dr. Hu has been connected with the Uni- 
versity for the past 28 years, and has main- 
tained that connection during his residence in 
the United States, as Ambassador from China, 
and as scholar and representative of Chinese 
culture. Since 1917 the institution has been 
the center of Chinese liberal thought, language 
reform, intellectual reform, social reform and 
political revolution. 

Dr. Hu reported that so far as he knew the 
University has not been damaged in the war. 
The library is intact, and the buildings have 
been used by the puppet Peking University. 
The University was in exile the first year in 
Changsha, and for the last seven years in Kun- 
ming. The move back to Peiping will be made 
as soon as facilities are available. 

Until the new president arrives at the uni- 
versity, Fu Ssu-nien, director of the Institute 
of History and Linguistics of the Academia 
Sinica, has been appointed by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment to act for him. 

Miss Mary Ferguson Soon 
To Return to China 

Miss Mary E. Ferguson, Associate Program 
Director of United China Relief since she re- 
turned from China on the Gripsholm late in 
1942, has resigned to return to China. 

Miss Ferguson’s work as registrar and sec- 
retary of the board of trustees of Peiping 
Union Medical College was interrupted by the 
war, when the Japanese invaders seized Peip- 
ing. She will resume that work when she ar- 
rives in Peiping and the college reopens. 

spoke particularly of the need for physics and 
chemistry equipment in the high school classes. 

Dr. Tao has given the students a secure 
background and the knowledge of their use- 
fulness to China as leaders and teachers. He 
has encouraged their resourcefulness to the 
point where they even raise most of their own 
food. In this way they have been able to 
spread the funds received to further the mass 
education movement which is the cornerstone 
of Dr. Tao’s philosophy as an educator. Dr. 
Tao hopes that the success of the school in 
turning out good citizens who can help re- 
build China will inspire the establishment of 
more schools on the Yu Tsai principle. 
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Child Care Expert 
Leaving For China 



Careful Study is Rule Before 
Projects in China Are Approved 



Dr. W. Carson Ryan, president of the Child 
Study Association of America, is about to fly 
to China to begin his work as the new child 
care consultant of the United China Relief 
Advisory Committee on Child Care and De- 
velopment. Dr. Ryan has a wide background 
for this work. Among the various important 
posts which he has held have been those of 
director of education for the United States 
Indian Service, president of the Progressive 
Education Association, president of the Child 
Study Association, and editor of “Understand- 
ing the Child.” He is a professor at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 

Dr. Ryan will visit all the projects supported 
by United China Relief and make a study of 
their teaching programs and methods of 
handling children. He will also cooperate with 
UNRRA in evaluating the work done in the 
existing public and private child care agencies 
in China, and consult with the leaders in other 
Chinese relief and rehabilitation organizations. 
When Dr. Ryan returns to the United States 
he will make recommendations for a coordi- 
nated child care program on which United 
China Relief can work toward giving effec- 
tive aid to the millions of Chinese children 
whose lives may have been affected by war. 



UCR Active in Drive of 
National War Fund 

( Continued from page 1) 

community chests and state war chests which 
carry on the work of raising the needed funds 
for the agencies which participate. 

United China Relief receives the largest 
amount of money from the National War 
Fund of any foreign relief organization. 

Among speaking engagements filled for the 
campaign by UCR speakers are: 

Philip Lin, nine weeks of engagements in 
Florida, Mississippi, South Carolina, Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania and Marietta, Ohio. 

Liu Liang-mo, eight-week tour in Iowa, 
Minnesota, Washington, Oregon, California, 
Utah and Colorado. 

Mrs. Mary Chu, three weeks for the Ohio 
division of the National War Fund, one for 
the Virginia War Fund. 

Josephine A. Brown, tour for the Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut War Funds. 

Dr. B. A. Garside, two weeks of speaking 
for the Ohio division of the National War 
Fund and the Iowa War Chest. 

Dr. James L. McConaughy, Sept. 24 to Oct. 
5 for the Texas War Fund. 

A. Henry Birkel, one week for the New 
Jersey War Fund. 

Mrs. Y. Y. Tsu, meeting of 500 team cap- 
tains of the War Chest in Cleveland, Sept. 21. 

Col. M. Thomas Tchou, mass meeting spon- 
sored by the Community and War Chest at 
Port Huron, Mich, on Oct. 4. 

Dr. Lennig Sweet, War Fund dinner in For- 
est Hills, N. Y. 



By LENNIG SWEET 
United China Relief Program Director 

Chinese leaders who are conversant with the way in which United China Relief 
funds are appropriated have always been exceedingly appreciative of the fact that 
recommendations for expenditures of U.C.R. money have been made in the field 
and by committees predominantly composed of Chinese. 



The method of appropriating funds is as 
follows : When a social agency or group in 
China desires assistance, it presents a request 
together with the justification, to the Field 
Director of U.C.R. This material then goes to 
a technical sub-committee. These number four 
and cover the fields of relief and rehabilita- 
tion, child welfare, education and medicine. 
Each committee has a Chinese chairman and 
is largely composed of Chinese nationals al- 
though there are also Americans in each 
group. 

After a request has been reviewed and rec- 
ommended by the technical committee, it goes 
to the Coordinating Committee. This Commit- 
tee carefully reviews the recommendations of 
the technical committees and brings the 
amounts requested into line with available 
sums. 

Final Review in United States 

The recommendations then come to New 
York where they are reviewed by the Program 
Committee. This Committee makes final rec- 
ommendations to the U.C.R. Board of Direc- 
tors. 

Before most recommendations are sent to the 
technical committees, they have been reviewed 
by a committee representing a group of pro- 
jects. For instance, all requests for medical 
assistance to Chinese Government agencies or 
the Chinese Red Cross are reviewed by a 
committee in Chungking representing the 
American Bureau for Medical Aid to China ; 



all requests for Chinese Industrial Coopera- 
tives are presented by the International Com- 
mittee, which is the representative in China 
of Indusco; requests for aid to social workers 
are made by the Committee on Aid to Social 
Workers, etc. Where budgets have to do with 
projects of the Participating Agencies of 
U.C.R., copies of these budget requests, as 
originally made to the field by their representa- 
tives, are sent to New York for review by the 
proper Participating Agency which can for- 
ward its recommendations independently to 
the Program Committee. In the rare case 
where the recommendation of the Committee 
on Coordination and the Participating Agency 
does not agree, final determination is made by 
the Program Committee. 

Who’s Who on the Committee 

In view of the fact that the Committee on 
Coordination has such an important place in 
the U.C.R. picture, it may be of interest to list 
below the members of this Committee together 
with a short thumbnail sketch of each : 

DR. T. F. TSIANG, Chairman — Secretary 
General of the Chinese Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration which will administer 
the contributions made by UNRRA to China. 
Dr. Tsiang is a former Ambassador to Russia 
and at present is also serving as the Chinese 
representative on the UNRRA Council. 

CHANG FU-LIANG — General Secretary of 
the Chinese Industrial Cooperatives. Mr. 

( Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from page 4) 

Chang was formerly industrial secretary of 
the National Christian Council and during the 
war period organized and operated very suc- 
cessful rural and industrial cooperatives in the 
Province of Kiangsi. 

H. C. CHANG — Head of Welfare Depart- 
ment, Ministry of Social Affaris. Mr. Chang 
was formerly Director of the School of Social 
Work of Yenching University and later magis- 
trate of a model county in Shantung. He spent 
the past year in the United States as a mem- 
ber of the UNRRA staff. 

BISHOP W. Y. CHEN— Methodist Bishop 
of West China. Bishop Chen is a former chair- 
man of the American Advisory Committee 
through which the principal amount of U.C.R. 
general relief funds are spent. He is a former 
president of Fukien Christian University. 

DR. CHIANG MON-LIN— Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Executive Yuan (Department) of 
the Chinese Government and President of the 
Chinese Red Cross. He is a former Minister 
of Education and president of Peking National 
University. 

DR. C. K. CHU — Director of National In- 
stitute of Health. This Institute is in charge of 
the medical training and research program of 
the National Health Administration. 

DR. KING CHU — Vice Minister of Educa- 
tion. Dr. Chu is a former President of Cheeloo 
University, one of the schools of the Associ- 
ated Boards for Christian Colleges in China. 

MRS. NORA TZE HSIUNG-CHU— Exec- 
utive Secretary of the National Association for 
Refugee Children (Mme. Chiang’s Warphan- 
ages). Mrs. Chu, daughter of a former Prem- 
ier, has been in child welfare work since her 
girlhood except for the years when she was 
studying in the United States. 

Y. S. DJANG — Executive Secretary of the 
International Relief Committee. This Commit- 
tee is charged with the distribution of medical 
supplies to private hospitals and handles the 
executive work for medical aid to students, 
medical aid to government teachers, aid to 
social workers, aid to private universities, the 
Canadian Red Cross and a number of other 
projects such as the distribution of university 
textbooks, promotion of Chinese handicrafts, 
etc. Mr. Djang is also treasurer of the com- 
mittee which expends the $700,000 contributed 
for Labor welfare projects through U.C.R. by 
the A. F. of L. and the C.I.O. For many years 
he was Executive Secretary of the Chinese In- 
ternational Famine Relief Commission. 

DR. HAN LIH-WU — Executive Vice Min- 
ister of Education. Dr. Wu was formerly the 
Director of the British Boxer Indemnity Fund 
and in 1944 was an important member of the 
Chinese Goodwill Mission to England. 

DR. K. M. HSU — Manager of the Shanghai 
Branch of the Kincheng Banking Corporation. 
Dr. Hsu is Chairman of the National Student 
Relief Committee and of the American Advis- 
ory Committee. 

DR. ROBERT T. HENRY — Director of the 
American Advisory Committee. Dr. Henry has 
been in China for more than 20 years ; he 
formerly did institutional church work in the 
city of Soochow and was very active in the 
extensive relief operations in Shanghai during 
the early years of war. Dr. Henry’s commit- 
tee is charged with the distribution of 900 




GROUP OF TOTS at the free school for underprivileged children run by Ginling 
College as part of Child Welfare program on the Cliengtu campus. 



tons of clothing which the FEA has released 
to U.C.R. for distribution among refugees in 
China. 

WILLIAM L. HSU — Secretary for indus- 
trial work of the National Christian Council 
and Associate General Secretary of the Soci- 
ety of Friends of the Wounded. Mr. Hsu is 
also exceedingly active in rehabilitation work 
for wounded soldiers. He was formerly Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Chinese Industrial Co- 
operatives. 

DR. P. Z. KING — Director of the National 
Health Administration. Dr. King is also chair- 
man of the committee which represents 
ABMAC’s interests in China. 

DR. Y. H. KU — Formerly President of Na- 
tional Central University. 

DR. D. Y. LIN — Welfare Officer of the 
Chinese National Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. Dr. Lin was formerly Chief 
Forester of the Ministry of Agriculture and is 
active in government river conservancy pro- 
jects. 

L. K. LITTLE — Commissioner of the Chi- 
nese Maritime Customs. Mr. Little is the 
senior American employed in a top adminis- 
trative position by the Chinese Government. 

LT. GEN. R. K. S. LIM — Surgeon General 
of the Chinese Army Medical Administration. 
Dr. Lim has been a leader in Army medical 
work during the war period. He is one of the 
world’s leading physiologists. Dr. Lim is the 
adviser for ABMAC in China. 

J. HALL PAXTON — in charge of cultural 
relationships for the American Embassy. 

DR. C. B. RAPPE — Dr. Rappe is a Meth- 
odist missionary who has been in Chungking 
for some 35 years. He is Treasurer of the 
American Advisory Committee and of the Na- 
tional Student Relief Committee. - 

DR. Y. T. TSUR — Minister of Agriculture. 
Dr. Tsur is a former President of Yenching 
University and of Tsing Hua University (the 
school founded by American Boxer Indemnity 
Funds). He is at present chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Board of Trustees 
of the Peiping Union Medical College. During 
the war years, Dr. Tsur was Finance Minister 
for the Province of Kweichow and as such 
had a major responsibility for handling one of 
the most difficult relief problems which has 
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Gum Chewing Pays , Not 
Abstaining From It 



It seems that NEWS OF CHINA com- 
pletely misunderstood the scheme by 
which school children of Fullerton, Calif, 
amassed more that $600 during the past 
three years for aid to the children of 
China through United China Relief. Their 
teacher. Miss Helen Dryer, who is also 
United China Relief chairman in Fuller- 
ton, points out that this money was con- 
tributed by pupils who chewed gum and 
paid for the privilege rather than by ab- 
staining from gum chewing and con- 
tributing the saving, as NEWS OF CHINA 
said in its September issue. 

Miss Dryer explains that children may 
chew gum for a payment of five cents an 
hour in advance. She gives us the addi- 
tional information that the scheme is be- 
ing used by other teachers with consider- 
able success. 



arisen during the war. 

MRS. WILLIAM C. WANG — Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the National Associ- 
ation for Refugee Children and of the Na- 
tional Chinese Women’s War Relief Associa- 
tion. She is also the executive secretary of 
the Women’s Division of the New Life Move- 
ment which carries on extensive productive 
relief work for families of soldiers and other 
women in need. Previous to the war, Mrs. 
Wang was principal of one of the leading 
girls’ schools in Shanghai. 

H. R. WEI — Dean of the School of Science 
of Nanking University. 

DR. ARTHUR N. YOUNG— Financial Ad- 
visor to the Chinese Government. Dr. Young 
has been in China since 1923. He has recently 
returned to that country after more than a 
year in the United States. 

BISHOP PAUL YU-PIN-Catholic Bishop 
of Nanking. Bishop Yu-pin is exceedingly ac- 
tive in relief work and has very close contact 
with the Chinese authorities. He was an ad- 
visor to the Chinese Delegation at the recent 
San Francisco Conference. ,. 

O. K. YUI — Minister of Finance. Minister 
Yui is a former Mayor of Shanghai. 
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Presidents of Two Countries 
Have Friendship Day Messages 



Entire Nation Pays 
Tribute to China 

( Continued from page 1) 

age and loyalty to the cause of freedom had 
never been displayed on such a wide scale, and 
reports from China indicate the warmest of 
feelings toward Americans on the part of the 
Chinese for the nation-wide gesture of friend- 
ship. 

The spontaneity of the response to cele- 
brate China Friendship Day surprised even 
the National Committee leaders. Scarcely a 
large community failed to arrange some spe- 
cial function, and in every state citizens joined 
to make the da}' noteworthy. Nearly every 
governor in the land became honorary chair- 
man of his state’s Committee, and local groups 
were headed in hundreds of instances by their 
mayors. 

In some cities, there was a single meeting, 
in others arrangements were made with 
schools, civic groups and clubs for a whole 
week events which included showing of 
movies, forums, exhibits and special school 
essay contests or study programs. 

It is impossible due to the far-flung nature 
of the functions to cite all the outstanding 
affairs. New Jersey, Louisiana and California 
appear on the basis of reports so far received 
to have been conspicuous for the number and 
quality of their celebrations, while cities like 
Boston, Seattle, Providence, Poughkeepsie, 
San Diego, Ann Arbor, Baltimore, Berkeley, 
Johnstown, Reading, Toledo, Trenton, Detroit, 
New Orleans, Cleveland, Minneapolis, Phila- 
delphia, San Francisco, Syracuse and Chicago 
were among those whose programs were out- 
standing. 

An idea of the widespread nature of the 
events can be gleaned from this partial list of 
communities having special observances, with 
the chairman of each : 

Alexandria, Minnesota Mayor R. M. Towner 

Alfred, New York Dr. Willard J. Sutton 

Alton, Illinois J. B. Johnson 

Anderson, Indiana Russell Olt 

Ann Arbor, Michigan Robert B. Klinger 

Asheville, North Carolina Don C. Sheomaker 

Atlanta, Georgia Dr. Vernon S. Broyles, Jr. 

Austin, Minnesota E. C. W. Shutte 

Baltimore, Maryland Sophie Bricker 

Bartelsville, Oklahoma Dr. Galen Onstad 

Battle Creek, Michigan „....Mrs. E. E. Storkan 

Beaumont, Texas Gene Ohmstede 

Bedford, Indiana Ancil Crockett 

Benton Harbor, Michigan Joe Carver 

Berkeley, California .Julean Arnold 

Black River Falls, Wisconsin...Mayor R. S. Lund 

Blackshear, Georgia N. W. Burt 

Bordentown, New Jersey Miss Anna T. Burr 

Boston, Massachusetts Allan Forbes 

Brainerd, Minnesota Dr. H. A. Vernon 

Breckenridge, Minnesota Mayor R. R. Waite 

Bridgeport, Connecticut W. Parker Seeley 

Brush, Colorado Alonzo Petteys 

Burlington, Iowa Rev. Wesley Stienmitz 

Camden, New Jersey...Mrs. A. Haines Lippincott 

Canton, Ohio H. P. Lauritzen 

Chadron, Nebraska Rev. Ben Rowland 

Charleston, West Virginia Wilma G. Brown 

Chippewa Falls, Wi's Mayor Elmer Charland 

Chisholm, Minnesota Mayor J. Gornick, Jr. 

Cincinnati, Ohio Mrs. Dwight Hinckley 

Clarksburg, West Virginia Robert R. Wilson 



STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT TRUMAN 

The American people today join the 
people of all free nations in saluting the 
people of China upon this thirty-fourth 
anniversary of China’s national revolu- 
tion. For the first time in fourteen years 
China is able to celebrate the Double 
Tenth without fear of aggression. The 
tremendous sacrifices which the Chinese 
people made for so long in their stirring 
and effective resistance to the Japanese 
invader have finally been rewarded in 
complete victory over the enemy, and the 
American people take pride in the decis- 
ive role played by our gallant ally in this 
titanic struggle for world freedom. 

With final victory in the war achieved, 
China now faces the urgent problems of 
reconstruction of her devastated nation — 
a task which will require all of the in- 
spired leadership and full cooperation of 
the Chinese people which have been so 
evident during these years of desperate 
struggle for survival and without which 
Japan’s savage aims of aggression might 
have succeeded. 

On behalf of the American people I 
take pleasure in reaffirming our abiding 
faith in the ability of the Chinese nation 
to accomplish the democratic objectives 
established for it by Dr. Sun Yat-sen and 
in pledging our assistance and support to 
the attainment of this end. 



Cleveland, Ohio... Arman L. Merriam 

Cloquet, Minnesota Rudolph Rautio 

Coatesville, Penna B'rank H. Gordon 

Cold Spring-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Mrs. Adrian Haar 

Columbus, Mississippi Mrs. B. L. Parkinson 

Commodore, Pennsylvania Ivan Fetterman 

State of Connecticut G. Harold Welch 

Connersville, Indiana Mrs. Erb Hanson 

Corning, New York Campbell Rutledge, Jr. 

Council Bluffs, Iowa Robert W. Turner 

Crawfordsville, Indiana Dr. R. G. Riemann 

Davenport, Iowa H. C. Hall 

Decatur, Illinois James S. Baldwin 

Detroit, Michigan Dr. Oscar G. Starrett 

Devils Lake, North Dakota W. E. Hocking 

Dinuba, California Stanley Fullard 

Dover, Delaware E. Paul Burkholder 

Duluth, Minnesota Miss E. M. Congdon 

Durham, New Hampshire H. F. Rudd 

Easton, Maryland Charles Robert Dulin 

Elkhart, Indiana R. L. Snideman 

Ellwood City, Penna James J. McLaughlin 

Elwood, Indiana Rev. R. W. Sage 

Endicott, New York Harry E. Stabler 

Escanaba, Michigan Gerald J. Cleary 

Eveleth, Minnesota Gilbert P. Finnigan 

Fanwood, N. J Mrs. James Salisbury 

Faribault, Minnesota George E. Kaul 

Fayette, Missouri Mrs. Wilkes Woods 

Fergus Falls, Minn Mr. & Mrs. C. G. Wright 

Flint, Michigan Col. W. A. McDonald 

Fort Dodge, Iowa.... Rev. Harris G. Hilscher 

Fort Morgan, Colorado Lee H. Dierdorff 



MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT CHIANG 

China was the first of the allied nations 
to fight and the longest to suffer. Ours 
was not only a war against aggression but 
by force of our social development was 
also a struggle for reconstruction. We 
are deeply grateful for help from the 
American Government which has been a 
decisive factor in the Pacific War. We 
are also very appreciative of the generous 
aid from the American people received 
through the National War Relief Fund, 
United China Relief and the American 
Red Cross. This has been from the people 
of America to the people of China. It has 
eased the burden of suffering, it has 
helped maintain morale when conditions 
were discouraging, it has improved effi- 
ciency of services to our soldiers and our 
civilians, it has enabled many of our 
social agencies to carry on, it has pre- 
served universities for their great postwar 
task. All this has played a significant part 
in the achievement of final victory. Now 
the days of war have ceased and days of 
rehabilitation and reconstruction have 
come. During the war, the allied armies 
fought as one, allied governments planned 
as one, allied peoples bore their burdens 
as one. In unity was strength and in 
strength victory. Therefore let us now be 
resolved that this cooperation and brother- 
hood may not be things of the moment 
only but, in even deeper measure, may 
characterize the days ahead so that in 
peace as in war unity will prevail. 



Fort Wayne, Indiana W. C. Laycock 

Frankfort, Indiana C. E. Swayzee 

Frankfort, New York Charles W. Lewis 

Franklin, Kentucky Robert A. Jacob 

Frederick, Maryland Elmer I. Eshleman 

Fullerton, California Miss Helen Dryer 

State of Georgia Dr. Vernon S. Broyles, Jr. 

Gilbert, Minnesota *. George Moe 

Gloucester County, N. J Mrs. J. B. Fuller 

Goshen, Indiana Dorothy F. Nelson 

Grand Junction, Colorado 

Mrs. Wm. Clarence Kurtz 

Grand Rapids, Michigan Mayor M. Costello 

Great Barrington, Mass John S. Watson 

Great Falls, Mont Eleanor M. Dougherty 

Great Neck, L. I Mrs. Edwin Redlich 

Greencastle, Penna. ...Rev. Arthur M. Stevenson 

Hammond, Indiana Carl A. Huebner 

Hasbrouck Heights, N. J Wm. R. Oelkers 

Hastings, Minnesota Mrs. Chester L. Graus 

Hershey, Penna W. Allen Hammond 

Hibbing, Minnesota— W. P. Pan 

Holland, Michigan Hon. Wm. C. Vandenberg 

Hollywood, Florida Roy R. Harris 

Homer, New York A. W. Armitage 

Hopkins, Minnesota Mayor F. M. Madden 

State of Idaho Ralph S. Nelson. 

Iowa City, Iowa Dr. Andrew H. Woods* 

Ipswich, Mass James R. Marsh 

Ironwood, Michigan John Sepplan 

Jersey City, New Jersey Arthur M. Mueller 

Johnstown, Penna L. B. Furry 

Joplin, Missouri Blanche Trigg 

(Continued on next page ) 
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Many Communities 
Observe October 10 



( Continued from page 6) 

Juneau, Alaska Mrs. John L. McCormick 

Kansas City, Kansas Mrs. Edward L. Calene 

Kansas City, Missouri James J. Rick 

Kewanee, Illinois Rev. Geo. T. Lawton 

Kingsport, Tennessee R. C. Burton 

La Crosse, Wisconsin John B. Coleman 

Lafayette, Indiana Mrs. W. L. Ramey 

La Jolla, California Elizabeth P. Allan 

Lake City, Minn M. L. Erickson 

Lakehurst, N. J Rear Adm. C. E. Rosendahl 

L’Anse, Michigan Wm. Beasly 

Lawrence, Kansas Mrs. Carl L. McFarling 

Lewisburg, W. Va Rev. H. B. Graybill 

Lewiston, Maine Prof. Fred C. Mabee 

Liberty, Texas Ellen Virginia Daniel 

Litchfield, Minnesota Mayor H. A. Plate 

Little Falls, Minnesota Arthur J. Falk 

Little Ferry, N. J William Zebransky, Jr. 

Los Angeles, Calif Dr. Preston Kline Caye 

Louisville, Kentucky J. T. Robertson 

State of Louisiana Walter Parker 

Luling, Texas..- Dr. Melvin C. Edson 

Lynchburg, Va FI. A. Arlington 

McPherson, Kansas Dr. H. E. Thompson 

Macon, Ga... Dr. W. B. Burke 

Manassas, Va Virginia H. Osbourn 

Mankato, Minnesota C. A. Johnson 

Marianna, Fla Rev. Daniel C. Whitsett 

Marquette, Michigan Mrs. G. C. Mayland 

Marshall, Minnesota J. M. Shrader 

Marshalltown, Iowa C. H. McMahon 

State of Maryland F. Barton Flarvey 

Melbourne, Fla Selma McAnally 

Memphis, Tennessee T. M. O’Ryan 

Meriden, Conn Hollis D. Immick 

Merrill, Wisconsin C. B. Walden 

Meyersdale, Penna James B. Musser 

Miami, Fla Mrs. Molka Reich 

Middleport, Ohio L. W. McComas 

Minneapolis, Minnesota...Mrs. John S. Pillsbury 

Modesto, California John B. Sawyer 

Montrose, Colorado R. P. Roberts 

Morris, Minn.. ..Mrs. Emma Anderson Hoverson 

Mount Holly, N. J Miss Helen Lee 

Mt. Holly Springs, Pa Wm. T. Swaim, Jr. 

Mount Morris, 111 H. A. Hoff 

Mount Vernon, New York...Mrs. Mark D. Stiles 

Muscatine, Iowa - Ben Gallaher 

New Castle, Indiana Mrs. H. D. Oberdorfer 

State of New Jersey 

Mrs. Mary Roebling & Dr. Robert C. Clothier 

New Orleans, La Walter Parker 

Newton, Iowa Tim J. Campbell 

Newton, Kansas T. V. Oltman 

New York City W. R. Herod 

Northfield, Minn - E. N. Roster 

Northfield, Vt Leon B. Kromer 

Ogdensburg, N. Y Rev. Geo. A. Palmer 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma Dr. Ward Davis 

Ontario, California Forrest E. Doucette 

Opelousas, Louisiana John S. Dowling 

Oshkosh, Wisconsin G. A. L’Estrange 

Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y Sophie Andrews 

Ottawa, Kansas Rev. R. K. Sutton 

Park Rapids, Minn Mayor W. Michaelson 

Paterson, N. J E. H. Viemeister 

Penn Yan, N. Y Sidney E. Ayres 

Philadelphia, Pa.. Lewis N. Lukens 

Pierre, South Dakota Byron S. Payne 

Pine City, Minn Mrs. George C. Daley 

Pittsburgh, Penna Dr. Francis A. Cox 

Pontiac, Michigan Dr. E. Kyle Simpson 




THE MOST POPULAR AMERICAN with Chinese of all ages is Major General Claire 
L. Chennault, leader of the famed “Flying Tigers,” later commander of our Fourteenth 
Air Force based in China. Here he entertains two youthful admirers before his return 
to America. He addressed a crowd of 3,000 at Carnegie Hall, New York City, on October 
10th in connection with the China Friendship Day celebration. 



Port Chester, N. Y Rev. Alahlon W. Pomeroy 

Portland, Oregon Airs. Bonnie E. Gil ray 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y Airs. Emerson D. Fite 

Providence, R. I Dr. L. Newton Hayes 

Pueblo, Colorado Rev. Chester G. Fuson 

Raleigh, N. C Lee Parker 

Reading, Penn Mrs. F. Charles McKenna 

Richland Center, Wise Vernon W. Thomson 

Rochester, Minn Paul A. Crassle 

Rolla, Alissouri Aides H. Cagg 

Rosebud, Texas ...Mrs. A. C. Schaudies 

St. Cloud, Alinnesota E. A. Hertz 

St. Ignace, Michigan W. A. Ellsworth 

Salamanca, New York Sarah C. Banta 

San Diego, Calif Thomas Hamilton 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y Kathryn H. Starbuck 

Sauk Centre, Alinnesota S. G. Schwarzbauer 

San Francisco, Calif Joseph S. Thompson 

Seattle, Wash Dr. Walter G. Hiltner 

Selma, Alabama Airs. Lucien P. Burns 

Shawano, Wisconsin Mayor Harry H. Meyer 

Shelbyville, Indiana Mrs. E. K. Montgomery 

Shreveport, La Mrs. Donna D. Willis 

Sierra Madre, California Dr. J. Earl Gossard 

South Bend, Indiana E. E. Richards 

South Kortright, New York Edward A. Burke 

South St. Paul, Alinn C. W. Lindstrom 

Springfield, Alass Ernest M. Best 

Staples, Alinn...... Alayor Stan Eddy 

Statesville, N. C Dean Frances Stribling 

Sterling, Colo ......Wray Rominger 

Stockton, Calif- Airs. Lucy Forkner 

Member Agency National War Fund 



Stuart, Va.. Ladye Clark 

Syracuse, N. Y W. G. Hillen 

Tiffin, Ohio Alayor Allan B. Kerman 

Toledo, Ohio Horace E. Allen 

Topeka, Kans Fred Karr 

Trenton, N. J Airs. Alary G. Roebling 

Turlock, Calif Rev. F. Carl Schmidt 

Two Harbors, Minn R. B. Elliott 

Vermillion, S. D Miss Grace L. Beede 

Wadena, Minn Alayor Wm. A. Ebner 

Wareham, Alass Parker N. Aloulton 

State of Washington Dr. Walter G. Hiltner 

Wayzata, Alinn J. Byron DeLong 

West Nyack, N. Y Airs. Victoria Dyke 

Wheeling, W. Va James R. Paisley 

Williamsville, N. Y Harry J. Green 

Willmar, Alinn A. Al. Wisness 

Wilmington, Del Mrs. John Biggs, Jr. 

Winona, Minn Airs. Mary K. Swain 

Winterset, Iowa L. B. Sayre 

Worcester, Alass Mabel C. Gage 

Yorktown Heights, N. Y Elizabeth H. Hall 

Ypsilanti, Alichigan Jack Shepherd 



Blanket-making for the army under the aus- 
pices of the Chinese Industrial Cooperatives 
employs some 20 thousand women. They spin 
the yarn for the blankets in their own Jiomes 
and are supervised by the travelling super- 
visors from the cooperative’s headquarters. 
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PARENTS AND STUDENTS BRING CHICKENS to the teacher to help in the maintenance of this Chinese school. 



Vast Quantities of Clothing From 
Army Moving Toward China Ports 



Upon ascertaining that UNRRA will not be 
ready for some time to ship appreciable quan- 
tities of clothing to China ports, United China 
Relief decided to complete its war-time project 
of sending to China 900 tons of used clothing 
obtained from the U. S. Army. 

The early ship movements to Shanghai and 
other China ports found hundreds of bales of 
clothing destined to meet the serious need for 
such material. As 1,500 hundred-pound bales 
moved from New York in October, 200 tons 
of clothing were being hurriedly baled at the 
San Francisco quartermaster depot for move- 



UNRRA RELIEF PROGRAM 

LIBERATED AREAS ONLY 
MATERIALS AND PERSONNEL ONLY 
ALL REHABILITATION INCLUDING TRANSPORTATION, 
INDUSTRY & AGRICULTURE 



HANDICAPPED PERSONS IN LIBERATETD AREAS 
(LIMITETD) 

REHABILITATION OF CIVILIANS ONLY 



ment across the water early in November from 
the West Coast. These shipments will bring 
the total sent under the United China Relief 
program to approximately 500 tons, containing 
some 900,000 garments. 

Later on, it is expected that UNRRA will 
supplement these shipments with additional 
clothing. Much food is already being sent by 
UNRRA. 

A comparison of how the United China 
Relief and UNRRA programs for China dove- 
tail may be made from the following table 
indicating the fields of chief concern to each : 



UNITED CHINA RELIEF PROGRAM 

LIBERATED AREAS AND FREE CHINA 
FUNDS 

MEDICINE, CHILD WELFARE, RELIEF & COOPERA- 
TIVES 

SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 
NATURAL DISASTERS 

HANDICAPPED PERSONS IN ALL AREAS (MAJOR 
PROJECT) 

REHABILITATION OF SOLDIERS AND CIVILIANS 



Dr. Francis Wei 
Luce Professor 

The Union Theological Seminary in New 
York has announced the establishment of the 
Henry W. Luce Visiting Professorship of 
World Christianity and the appointment of Dr. 
Francis Cho-min Wei, president of Hua Chung 
College, as its first incumbent. 

Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, president of 
the Seminary, said : “This is, so far as I know, 
the first instance of a major theological school 
of the West having made provision on its 
regular faculty for a distinguished scholar 
from the younger Christian churches. The 
Seminary hopes to welcome to its faculty theo- 
logical scholars from India, the Near East, 
Africa, and when the war is over, from Japan 
as well.” 

The professorship has been made possible 
by gifts from Henry R. Luce, editor of Time, 
Life and Fortune magazines, and from the 
Henry W. Luce Foundation, in memory of 
Mr. Luce’s father, Rev. Henry W. Luce, who 
was a leader in the development of higher 
education in China. 

Mr. Luce and Dr. Van Dusen are both di- 
rectors of United China Relief. 
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FARMERS IN CHINA ON THEIR WAY to market walk along the paths outlining the rice paddies. Photo by Chinese Ministry of Information. 



Lieut. Gen. Wedemeyer Lauds Work Being 
Done Through United China Relief 



Magnifying of China 
Troubles Feared 



Lieut. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, commanding general of U. S. forces in China, 
recently issued a statement for use by the National War Fund in which he 
lauded the work of United China Relief as follows: 



“The splendid contribution of United 
China Relief in war-tom China is com- 
mon knowledge. There remains, how- 
ever, much work to be accomplished as 
the result of eight long years of oppres- 
sion, displaced families, destruction of 
crops and property, spread of famine 
and disease, and the rehabilitation of 
millions of homeless people. Our allies, 



the Chinese, fought valiantly to insure 
that freedom-loving peoples might live 
in an atmosphere of peace and under- 
standing throughout the Far East. It re- 
mains our bounden duty to continue the 
support of the recognized humanitarian 
work of United China Relief, in order 
that the victory which was so dearly won 
may not be jeopardized”. 



Pointing out that post-war unrest is world- 
wide and that China has for nearly 30 years 
been beset by internal dissension, Dr. James L. 
McConaughy, President of United China Re- 
lief, expresses his belief that the gravity of 
China’s civil strife may be magnified in the eyes 
of Americans, and that the present disturbances 
will not reach calamitous proportions. Dr. Mc- 
Conaughy was in China in August when Japan 
surrendered. 

“Recent developments have not caused me to 
alter the impressions I gained in China during 
the closing days of the war,” Dr. McConaughy 
stated. “The Chinese will themselves solve their 

t • » 

( Continued on page 7) 
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USED ARMY CLOTHING BOUND FOR CHINA. Here is a shipment of several hun- 
dred bales of clothing, each weighing approximately 100 pounds, about to be loaded on a 
freighter in New York for China. This is part of nearly 700 tons which UCR has purchased 
from the U. S. Army, some of which already has arrived and is being distributed by various 
agencies in China. 



UCR President's 
Report Cites More 
Help for China 

As China recovers economically, relief pro- 
grams should be increasingly financed by gifts 
from the Chinese themselves, in the view of 
Dr. James L. McConaughy expressed in his 
annual report to the Board of Directors of 
UCR. “United China Relief must not become a 
crutch which China will lean upon indefinitely,” 
the report states. “Our objective should be to 
help China help herself. Our aid in the post- 
war period should help China grow in strength 
and democracy. To administer this aid wisely, 
we need the best advice we can obtain in China 
from persons of ability whose only interest in 
UCR’s program is to make American gifts 
effective. We, as Americans responsible for 
gifts to China entrusted to us by American 
givers, need assurance of wisdom in the admin- 
istration of our program there, and assurance 
that the wishes of the American donors are 
being carried out”. 

3 Millions Per Quarter 

Dr. McConaughy reported that United China 
Relief is currently receiving and spending near- 
ly 3 million dollars per quarter. He declares 
“our hope that for each quarter of 1946 we will 
have available 2 million dollars.* ***** In- 
creasingly, our program will involve more goods 
and services, and lessened money allotted to 
the Chinese organizations we are helping.” 

The report cited four important staff changes. 
Bayard M. Hedrick, Director of the Division of 
Committee Services since UCR’s organization, 
has retired. Miss Mary Ferguson, Associate 
Program Director since early 1944, is returning 
to China for Peking Union Medical College. • 
Frank Johnson, Director of Publicity since 
1943, is about to enter private business. 

Wayland D. Towner, now Director of the 
United War Chest of Texas, will come late 
this month as Director of American Activities. 
He will also be responsible for general over- 
sight of publicity. 

Dr. McConaughy says : “Dr. Carson Ryan, of 
the University of North Carolina, has left for 
China to spend a year as our consultant there 
on child welfare. We hope to make a similar 
appointment in the field of medicine. We are 
trying to secure a prominent Chinese educator, 
in China, to advise us on aid to education. 
Further staff appointments in China may prove 
desirable. 

More Committee Members 

“During 1946, it is expected that more Chinese 
who are not government officials will be elected 
to the Committee on Coordination. It is prob- 
ably wise that our relief program in the post- 
war period should be more largely concerned 
with aid to non-government programs, than 
was the situation during wartime”. 

The report states, “We have shipped to China 
728,000 garments purchased from the U. S. 
Army, 160,000 pounds of shoe soles, and 80,000 
needles. The New York Times announced, in a 
Chungking dispatch two months ago, the arrival 
of the first shipment which came by air from 
India. The story stated that these were the first 
clothes received in China since the Burma Road 
fell. Shipments are now going by boat direct to 



Metropolitan Paper 
Pictures Work of VCR 



On the opposite page is a reproduction 
of a full page of pictures showing work at 
National Headquarters of UCR, which ap- 
peared Oct. 23 in the New York World 
Telegram. Of special interest is the upper 
left hand picture, which shows Mrs. Helen 
Tee-Van with a diorama depicting a Chi- 
nese school. Mrs. Tee-Van has made a 
number of these beautiful dioramas show- 
ing the work of UCR in China and they 
are now being rotated about the country 
in various school, library and other dis- 
plays. Mrs. Tee-Van is a member of the 
Board of Directors of China Aid Council. 



Shanghai. We estimate the total cost of each 
item, delivered to a needy person in China, at 
about 15 cents. 

“Apparently, none of UNRRA’s clothing 
shipments to China are even as yet definitely 
planned for. Nor has China yet received the 
part of the National Clothing Collection of last 
year, reserved for her. Our shipments, accord- 
ingly, are filling an acute need”. 

To Receive Clothes 

“We will shortly be able to receive clothes 
which individual Americans desire to give to 
China’s needy. We will urge participation in the 
National Clothing Collection in January, from 
which China will share. Thereafter we will 
probably extend our own plans to receive, on 
each coast, by parcel post, gifts of clothes. 

“In spite of China’s postwar internal difficul- 
ties, American interest in China continues to be 



Former Envoy Sees 
Great China Need 



Tribute to the generosity and sympathy of 
the American people during China’s years of 
trial is expressed by the Hon. Chengting T. 
Wang, former Ambassador to the United 
States, in a letter to Dwight W. Edwards, UCR 
Field Director in China at Chungking. 

Dr. Wang also raised a pressing question as 
follows : 

“Some people may have the idea that now 
war is over our sufferings will also come to an 
end. I am very much afraid that is a mistaken 
view — the return of such a huge migration, 
literally in millions, over thousands of miles to 
their former homes requires a very heavy ex- 
penditure. Moreover, many of these homes have 
been destroyed and others even left intact are 
nothing but shells with the furniture and fix- 
tures all looted and lost. 

“It is, therefore, my studied opinion that it 
calls for still greater efforts to find the means 
to meet the situation. A great relief organiza- 
tion like yours, I am sure, will have the wisdom 
and enthusiasm to accept this challenge”. 



keen. The Double Tenth celebrations last month 
are estimated to have been twice as general as a 
year ago. Our Speakers Bureau arranged for 
135 addresses on China, in October, in 17 states, 
given by 22 different speakers. The UCR movie, 
“Report on China,” partly remade after the 
Japanese surrender, is apparently the best and 
most useful film we have produced.” 
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DISPLAY. Mr* Kim Lang (Isft) shows Mrs Helen Dam- 

KUKh Ter- Van the correct position* for the figures In a dio- 
rama of a Chinese school built by Mrs Tee- Van. 



I n.L.MiNfi CHINA Mi weathered mapy at mm in Its centuries of - 
; history. Hut observers there fear the coming winter may be I 
. China's worst, as disease and cold nhd starvation stalk its war- f 
t exhausted millions. China has friends in this country, however, » 
* wto hope increased shipping space will jrennit sending relief. Here j 
f are soma of them in the United China Relief office. 
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JEWELRY. The sal* of jade bracelets and other 
finely wrought Chinese Jewelry, shown hy Mrs. Jean, 
helps the cause. 



HCLrtg Miss Lillian Kg does a 
OCOjOOO for China Relief since it 
cause of transport difficulties 
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STTOENTS. Mrs W. Plainer Mill* (left), secretasy for woman's work on the Associated Boards for 
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Christian Colleges in Chma, Interviews former students of Clniing College now studying at Columbia. Mias 
Faith Uu (center) of Hanksw and Miss Esther Mao of Rlu Klang tell their storiea. 



REPORT. B. A. Oarside, (left) vice-president of UCR. hears an account of the condition* in Chins from 
Dr. Leaning Sweet, program director, who hat Just returned from a trip there. 
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CHINESE NAVAL UNIT CHOIR taking part in the October 10th Celebration at Miami, Fla. 



Miami Observance 
Of Oct. 10 Stands Out 



Reports of the outstanding job done through- 
out the country by United China Relief com- 
mittees have been pouring into headquarters. 
It appears that the 1945 observance of China’s 
Independence Day was more widely observed 
this year than in any previous year, and UCR 
officials are deeply gratified by this display of 
enthusiasm on the part of chairmen and com- 
mittee members. 

A typical example of the fine work being done 
is contained in a report from Mrs. Molka Reich, 
chairman of the UCR committee of Miami, 
Florida, where hardly a week passes that the 
cause of China is not before the public. The 
committee has arranged for 28 radio broadcasts 
alone in the past six months. 

Every day is China friendship day in Miami 
where there are thousands of Chinese boys sta- 
tioned with the Chinese unit of the Naval 
Training center. Many of the Chinese boys at- 
tend Miami’s churches and sometimes give little 
talks about life in China. Mrs. Reich’s home is 
always open to Chinese servicemen who wish 
the use of her kitchen to prepare Chinese dishes. 
Occasional soirees give the Chinese cadets and 
American girls an opportunity to get acquainted. 

The National War Fund and Dade county’s 
Community Chest sponsored two mammouth 
celebrations in behalf of United China Relief. 
One, with Maj. Gen. Claire L. Chennault as 
honor guest, was held on Aug. 31 shortly after 
the General’s return from China. A rally, at- 
tended by thousands of people, was held on 
Oct. 10 at the Bayfront Park bandshell. The 
principal speakers were Capt. C. M. Wassell, 
famous Navy war hero, and Comdr. S. C. Hsu, 
leader of the Chinese Naval Unit. The meeting 
was preceded by a dinner at the Towers Hotel. 



Abiding Friendship Felt 
For American GIs 

In the October Woman’s Home Companion, 
Grace Chi-chen Chao tells of the GIs in China. 
“Ting-hao Boys,” the Chinese call them, mean- 
ing “top-good.” 

“The GIs’ easy, carefree manner, their jocu- 
larity and homespun friendliness touch a re- 
sponsive chord in the common people of 
China,” Miss Chao points out. With droll 
humor, the author writes of the demure Chi- 
nese girl introduced to American jive, the 
GIs’ ‘line” for pretty girls, the souvenirs sent 
home, the Pistol Packin’ Papa Club, and the 
youngsters AWOL to snitch rides in a jeep — 
all summed up by the remark that East and 
West have not only met ; they have been drawn 
together in an abiding friendship that Kipling 
would never have believed possible. The ar- 
ticle is illustrated with amusing drawings by 
Soglow. 

Dr. Wei Is Installed 
As Luce Professor 

Dr. Francis Cho-min Wei, President of Hua 
Chung University in Wuchang, China, was in- 
stalled Oct. 24 as a temporary professor at 
Union Theological Seminary, Broadway and 
120th Street. The Chinese educator becomes the 
first professor of the recently created Henry 
W. Luce Professorship of World Christianity 
in memory of Dr. Luce, who was a missionary 
educator in China. The foundation was estab- 
lished by his son, Henry R. Luce, editor of 
Time, who was born in China and who is a 
Director of United China Relief. 

Dr. Wei will return to China next year. Other 
overseas religious educators hereafter will serve 
each for the one season. 

“The new China is challenging the church 
with a task unequaled in history,” Dr. Wei said 
in his address. 



Clothing Donations 
Can Now Be Sent 
Direct to China 



Many friends of China are asking United 
China Relief whether new and used clothing 
can be sent to China for refugees, orphans, 
and others in need. The answer is yes. 

During the month of January, there will be 
another National Clothing Collection similar 
to that held earlier in 1945. A portion of the 
clothing collected will be allocated to China. 
As a usual procedure, it seems more effective 
for those interested in sending clothing 
abroad to contribute through the National 
Clothing Collection. 

However, for any persons who desire that 
their gifts of clothing go to China solely, 
United China Relief is prepared to handle 
shipping arrangements. Clothing contributed 
to United China Relief will, upon arrival in 
China, be distributed by the American Advis- 
ory Committee of the Church Committee for 
China Relief, one of our Participating Agen- 
cies. Clothing to be shipped in this way should 
be forwarded by parcel post to United China 
Relief, c/o Brethren Service Center at either 
New Windsor, Maryland, or Modesto, Calif. 

All American style garments will be useful, 
except that dresses for women and for girls 
over fifteen have a very limited usefulness. 
Sweaters and other knitted garments are espe- 
cially needed. 



Migration of 50 million Chinese refugees 
(more than the population of Great Britain, 
France or Italy) to the interior provinces is the 
greatest mass trek in history. It outnumbers by 
almost 20,000,000 the immigrants from Europe 
to America from 1776 to 1860. 
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SALE OF UCR CHRISTMAS Cards officially opens as Mrs. Robert L. Clarkson (center) 
chairman of the Women’s Division of the New York National War Fund with her aides, Mrs. 
Wilton Lloyd-Smith (left) and Mrs. Warren Lee Pierson, examine the cards at the Torrence 
Shop, 682 Madison Avenue, New York City, with Miss Virginia Lee of UCR. 



Christmas Cards 
Now Being Sold 



For the fifth consecutive year, United China 
Relief is ready with an attractive collection of 
Chinese Christmas Cards. 

The delicately tinted cards are reproductions 
of original paintings in the collections of U. S. 
Sen. Theodore Francis Green, William B. Pet- 
tus and Columbia University Libraries. Two 
each of six designs with matching envelopes 
are packaged in a box and sell for $1 a dozen. 
Any one design may be purchased by the hun- 
dred at $8 per hundred, postage prepaid. The 
traditional designs include “Poinsettia,” a floral 
card ; “Reflection,” a duck regarding his image 
in a pond, and four other subjects — “Maid with 
a Candle,” ‘The Art Connoisseurs,” “The Han 
Beauty,” and “A Snowy Scene.” 

“Madonna of the Window,” adapted from an 
original painting by Luke Chen, showing the 
Madonna and Child against a beautiful back- 
ground, expresses Christmas spirit. This card, 
not included in the traditional group mentioned 
above, is packaged 12 to a box for $1.00, or 
$8.00 per hundred, postage prepaid. 

Each card carries “Greetings” or “Seasons 
Greetings” in Chinese and English and a brief 
descriptive note about the painting from which 
the card is reproduced. 

In addition there are available, at the same 
price, the popular “Four Seasons Cards” — 
Autumnal Splendor, Bridge in the Snow, Chil- 
dren Playing, Happy Retreat, Sea and Sky at 
Sunrise, and Quails. An attractive illustrated 
brochure describing the Christmas card selec- 
tion and gift suggestions is ready for distribu- 
tion. Write for cards or brochure to National 
Headquarters, United China Relief, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 



Dress Design Field's 
Invasion Is Success 



The November issue of She has an interest- 
ing article by Ellsworth Newcomb, “Ambassa- 
dress with a Drawing Board,” the sensational 
career of Tsing Ying Tsang, who invaded the 
dress-designing field in China, heretofore as 
strictly masculine as West Point. Her first 
step as a rebel was to take a job painting bill- 
boards, to finance her pioneer business. Driven 
from her thriving shop by the war, she came 
to New York, where she has created fashions 
popular from coast to coast. She has a happy 
knack of being able to combine the Eastern 
and Western influence. “Oriental line and tex- 
ture — occidental fit and flattery” is her motto. 

“Current fashions,” Miss Tsang says, “show 
that designers are thinking in global terms 
and that augurs well for international solidar- 
ity. Let’s get better acquainted. It will help 
enormously if we start right now to discover 
some of the many things we have in common. 
Our love of beauty, the desire to be attractive 
— to make the most of ourselves — are surely 
among the important things we share.” 



100 percent in War Fund 

The staff at UCR National Headquarters sub- 
scribed a total of $1134.50 to the National War 
Fund Campaign, which represents 100% par- 
ticipation. 



Why Are Hearts of Chinese 
Strong? Medic Ponders 



Friends of the Chinese know that 
their hearts are strong, but did you know 
that this strength is physical as well as 
spiritual? Dr. Samuel Levine, assistant 
professor of medicine at Harvard, in an 
interview with the Associated Press, puts 
it this way: 

“Why is heart disease very rare 
among Chinese? I wish I knew,” he said. 
“A Chinese with angina or thrombosis 
is almost unknown. Is it their diet, as I 
suspect? Then we should adopt it. 

“Is it their racial heritage or their 
philosophical view of life compared to 
our excitability?” Dr. Levine had no 
answer. 



Minnesota State 
UCR Chairman Dies 



Mrs. MaryK. Swain of Winona, Minn., State 
Chairman of United China Relief, died at her 
home in Winona, Wednesday, October 24. Her 
death is a real loss to her own community and 
to the state. She has always played an important 
role in civic activities and was one of the lead- 
ing spirits in the furtherance of Minnesota War 
Service Fund goals. Under her direction as 
State Chairman, United China Relief and its 
program of service has found many supporters 
throughout Minnesota. 



Chinese Army Nurse 
Head Visits U. S. 

Col. Chow Mei-yu, head of the nursing ser- 
vice of the Chinese Army, is now a guest of the 
American Bureau for Medical Aid to China in 
New York after strenuous experiences covering 
the eight years of war. 

Col. Chow first saw action at Changsha, 
where she volunteered the services of her group 
of nurses to the Medical Relief Corps of the 
Chinese Red Cross. In addition to supervising 
standardization of medical supplies for the Red 
Cross, she also headed the nursing department 
of the Emergency Medical Service Training 
Schools which gave intensive three-months 
courses in the care of sick and wounded. 

She is inspecting military hospitals in Amer- 
ica and will confer with leaders in nursing and 
public health in the armed services and in 
civilian organizations. 



“LIFE LINE” FIVE YEARS OLD 

The “Life Line to China” in Scarsdale, N. Y., 
which has made a notable contribution to UCR 
work, recently celebrated its Fifth Anniversary 
at a luncheon meeting addressed by Mr. K. L. 
Yuen, Chinese Deputy Consul in New York. 



PROF. SAILER OFF FOR CHINA 

Randolph Sailer, Professor of Psychology at 
Yenching University and treasurer of the Inter- 
national Committee for Chinese Industrial Co- 
operatives Productive Relief Fund, is on his 
way back to China. Prof. Sailer was interned 
in the Weihsien concentration camp during the 
war and was repatriated on the Gripsholm. 
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The Revival of China 



( Santa Monica, Calif., Outlook) 

Second only in dramatic significance to the 
arrival of American vanguards in Japan is the 
spectacle of China’s national government re- 
gaining control of the great cities of Eastern 
China. Some of these, notably Shanghai — the 
greatest city of the Asiatic mainland, with a 
population of 3,500,000 — have been occupied 
and exploited by the Japanese since 1937. In 
returning these great cities, together with their 
populous provinces, Japan is losing the richest 
empire in potential resources which was ever 
stolen in so short a time. 

With this loss is ending, at least for this 
generation, the great dream of Japanese im- 
perialists to take over the best parts of China 
and make them forever Japanese. Actually, 
the Japs have been finding out in the past 
eight years that they could not swallow up 
China, regardless of what happened to their 
armies. Doubtless they drew off much wealth 
from her in this period, but they never suc- 
ceeded in winning over any substantial part 
of the Chinese people, even when their arms 
were triumphant. Like the Germans, they were 
military conquerors only and completely 
lacked the ability shown by the great empire- 
building races to impose their rule on the 
conquered by sharing it with them. 

While Japan is going down in the Orient, 
China is coming up. The terrible suffering and 
privations of the Chinese people, through eight 
years of war and pitiless enemy aggression, 
are being rewarded by more than the return 
of stolen cities and territory. It is not too 
much to expect that as a result of this long 
struggle, China is finally ready to become a 
nation in the modern sense, with all of its vast 
population looking for the first time to a cen- 
tral Chinese government and feeling a new 
and proud consciousness of their common na- 
tionality and heritage. If that has happened, 
we may look for the new China to make 
rapid progress in government, in democratic 
education and in other essentials of modern 
civilization. 

The American people have greatly sympa- 
thized with the Chinese and will take espe- 
cial satisfaction in China’s rebirth and in the 
fact that this country has done much to bring 
it about. As a result, our influence in China 
promises to be strong and perhaps paramount. 
We shall find it to the interest of American 
foreign trade and industry to continue to as- 
sist China in the great task of national con- 
struction which is before her. Restored to the 
Chinese, the great cities of China’s eastern 
seaboard will beckon to American steamships 
and airliners, opening up new markets for 
American goods. The opportunity is immense, 
and there is every prospect that American 
business and industry will take advantage of it. 



PROFESSORS DEPART 



Three of the five Chinese professors who 
have been guests of the Department of State 
during the past year have returned to China 
by way of Great Britain, at the invitation of 
the British Council. Under the auspices of this 
organization, they will visit educational and 
cultural centers in Great Britain. These pro- 
fessors are Dr. A. Pentung Sah, Dr. Chen- 
sheng Yang, and Dr. Ging-hai Wang. 





THIS LITTLE CHINESE GIRL has 
learned early in life to be self-sufficient and 
the obvious health of her young brother 
testifies to her ability. 



Books 



MY 25 YEARS IN JAPAN— John B. Powell— 
Macmillan — $3.50 

This long-awaited story by J. B. Powell of 
his career as a journalist in China is consistently 
interesting and dramatic. As editor and foreign 
correspondent, Mr. Powell witnessed at first 
hand the beginnings of Japanese imperialistic 
schemes in Asia and in his writings repeatedly 
warned against the menace they represented to 
the United States and to world peace. 

Mr. Powell was high on the Japanese black- 
list as a result, and part of story deals with his 
imprisonment in Shanghai after Pearl Harbor. 



Indian Children Learn 
Love for Foreign Peoples 



Attitudes of sympathy toward other peoples 
stressed by the leaders of the Yakima, Wash., 
Indian Mission have developed in the 40 
youngsters there an interest in a friendship 
progress which makes far distant lands and 
their customs real to them. Through the pro- 
ject, they have learned Chinese songs, become 
acquainted with China’s customs, and even 
learned to manage chopsticks. The superin- 
tendent and co-superintendent of the Mission, 
Mr. and Mrs. Dallas C. Rice, have recorded 
an interesting prayer by a 10-year-old tot who 
entitled it “Talking to God.” 

“Oh, dear God, help us to be kind and truth- 
ful. Help us to be good to other people and 
give so they may have something good to eat. 
We thank You for the Indian boys and girls, 
for the African boys and girls like Efu. We 
thank You for the Chinese ones, too, who 
know about Jesus and You. Help us to be 
real good Christian boys now, so we will be 
Christian men when we grow up. Goodbye, 
God. Amen.” 
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New Film Strip 
Shows Children's 
Life in China 

“Caring for China’s Children,” a new film 
strip showing the scope of UCR’s work with 
children, is now available to UCR commit- 
tees and other interested groups. 

In 96 pictures, the strip shows the life of 
the typical village child — at home, at school, 
at play; his struggle to survive against war, 
famine and epidemic ; and what American 
funds are doing to help him. The film shows the 
work in orphanages to reclaim small victims of 
misfortune ; in nurseries where modern child 
care methods are opening new vistas to 
mothers ; in schools where boys and girls are 
being trained to help rebuild China ; in clinics 
where babies are helped to grow up strong and 
healthy, and in refugee camps where the home- 
less are succored on their long journey back 
to the homes they fled from at the beginning of 
the war. 

The 35 mm. film strip was prepared by the 
staff of China Aid Council. It runs about 15 
minutes in length, and has a script to be read 
by the person presenting the film. 



Magnifying of China's 
Troubles Is Feared 

( Continued from page 1) 
internal problems and develop a united country 
under the leadership of Chiang Kai-shek, prob- 
ably in 1946.” 

Dr. McConaughy feels that there will be “a 
good deal of shouting, some shooting, and a 
little bloodshed. Personally, I’m betting on the 
Generalissimo, both because he has the power 
and because he is the only man who can lead a 
united China toward democracy”. 

Dr. McConaughy said that he has “never 
seen an American in China who had any evi- 
dence that Russia is arming the Communists. 
If the Communists have Russian or Japanese 
arms,” he said, “I think it is the result of a hec- 
tic situation and not deliberate policy. 

“I expect that some of the fine reforms insti- 
tuted in North China by the Communist govern- 
ment will spread to all of China, now that the 
war is over and attention can be turned to them. 
These reforms include increasing educational 
opportunities and improving the economic con- 
dition of agriculture”. 



Of the middle-class in Chungking now, 70 to 
80 percent are down river people — people from 
the eastern provinces who migrated inland. 

Every major dialect of the Chinese can be 
heard in Chungking streets. 

A survey shows that the most common topic 
of conversation on a college campus in China is 
tuberculosis. 

Between 30 thousand and 40 thousand stu- 
dents from the occupied areas it is estimated 
crossed the enemy lines to enter college in 
Free China. Approximately one-fourth of these 
are girls. 

Chinese military casualties from July, 1937, 
to March, 1945, totalled 3,100,000, according to 
General Chen Cheng, China’s War Minister. 



(1) Eighty per cent 
of China’s children 
live in villages like 
this one. A scene 
from “Caring for 
China’s Children.” 



(2) Western games 
and Western clothes 
are making their ap- 
pearance in the 
larger cities in 
China. 



(3) Modern nurser- 
ies are turning out 
healthy children. 



"American Friendship 
Day" Marked In China 

Returning the courtesy of America’s celebra- 
tion of China Friendship Day on Oct. 10, 
Americans and Chinese celebrated American 
Friendship Day in Chungking Oct. 24 under 
sponsorship of the Chinese-American Institute 
of Cultural Relations. A memorial album bear- 
ing the signatures and inscriptions of 200 Chi- 
nese political, military and cultural leaders, pre- 
pared in tribute to the late President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, was presented to Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt through the U. S. Embassy. Dr. H. 
H. Kung presided at presentation of gifts to all 
members of the U. S. Armed Forces in Chung- 
king, “in appreciation of their splendid contri- 
bution to friendship and their glorious achieve- 
ments during the war”. 



Small Maine Town Sends 
Money to Aid China 



In order to supplement the amounts of 
money which members and friends of the 
Community Church of Pembroke, Maine, can 
send to aid the needy of China, three little 
girls in the small Maine village have struck 
upon an idea which interests them while it 
provides relief. For the past two summers, 
they have gathered flowers and made them up 
into corsages to sell door to door. The girls 
are Constance Hersey and Ruth and Muriel 
Ashby. They specify that their profits shall go 
to help Mme. Chiang’s Warphans, as do the 
contributions from others of the Sunday 
School. A receptacle in the church vestibule 
also gathers in money to aid China, trans- 
mitted to United China Relief by Mrs. Will 
O. Hersey. 
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MARKET SCENE IN A CHINESE VILLAGE. Note the portable shop in the foreground whose canopy is anchored by huge rocks. A 
villager has paused to admire the smart attire of two Chinese soldiers. Photo by Chinese Ministry of Information. 



Peace Bewildering to Children of China 
Who Have Known Nothing But War 



A China free from bombings, with enough 
food to satisfy young appetites, and permanent 
living quarters, will prove a bewildering experi- 
ence to millions of Chinese children, many of 
whom have never known anything but wartime. 
China’s war children are unfamiliar with the 
meaning of a carefree childhood. Instead, their 
little shoulders have been piled high with re- 
sponsibilities far beyond their years. But, young 
as they are, these children have made a major 
contribution to the victory they are now en- 
joying. 

The Japanese killed thousands of innocent 
Chinese children and those who survived the 
wholesale slaughter took up arms. When the 
numerous guerrilla organizations sprang into 
existence, they found to aid them hundreds of 
youngsters who should have been playing in 

The President t War Relief Control Board — Registration No 



their fathers’ laps. In one of the guerrilla bands 
was a child trumpet blower who distinguished 
himself in an important skirmish. An over- 
whelming enemy force was approaching, and 
the guerrillas had to retreat with the Japanese 
in hot pursuit. The small trumpet blower ran to 
the top of the hill and blew his trumpet. The 
enemy, thinking reinforcements were arriving, 
beat a hasty retreat and the day was won. 

Chinese Boy and Girl Scouts took an active 
role in the defense of China’s war-time capital 
— Chungking. They rendered first-aid to civili- 
ans after air-raids, acted as wardens in clearing 
the streets, and distributed government funds 
to needy air-raid victims, in addition to run- 
ning their domestic and scholastic lives on a 
self-help and self-government basis. 

China’s children, more than ever, are in con- 

• 546 



tinued need of aid from their American friends. 
United China Relief, through the National War 
Fund, has done much during the war years to 
assist in the care of these children, and will 
continue to do everything possible in the future 
to give these youngsters an opportunity to grow 
and take their places in a peaceful world. 



Speakers Active 

During September, the UCR Speakers’ 
Bureau filled 134 engagements in 15 states, with 
12 different speakers participating. 



Before the war, China had more than 7,450 
miles of railways of which 446 miles remained 
in Chinese hands. During the war, she built 
1,164 miles of which 869 were captured or 
destroyed by the enemy. 

Immediately before the war, China had 108 
institutions of higher learning with 41,609 stu- 
dents and 11,815 faculty and staff members. 
There was a drop of 91 in the first six months 
of war when many institutions were suspended 
or closed. Then the number increased year by 
year. 
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FERRY AND RIVER BOAT transportation facilities are taxed to capacity as millions 
go back home to what was occupied China. (Photo by Chinese Mm.stry of Information) 




Two New Directors 
Of UCR Are Named 



Mansfield Freeman, president of the United 
States Life Insurance Company, and John 
Post, UCR counsel, were elected to the board 
of directors of United China Relief at a re- 
cent board meeting in national headquarters. 

Following his graduation from Wesleyan 
University Mr. Freeman went to China, where 
he was instructor in English at Tsing Hua 
University in Peiping. He later became associ- 
ated with the C. V. Starr interests as president 
of the Asia Life Insurance Company. 

Mr. Post was introduced to United China 
Relief by the late Frederick H. Wood, New 
York City chairman, with whose law firm Mr. 
Post was associated. He has served as UCR 
counsel for several years and is at present 
industrial relations advisor to Standard 
Brands, Inc. 



Stuart Sees U.S. Aid 
As China's Big Need 



Americans can best help China in the vast 
tasks of reconstruction and modernization by 
helping to develop the army of trained technical 
and professional men and women needed to di- 
rect this work, in the opinion of Dr. John 
Leighton Stuart, president of Yenching Univer- 
sity of Peiping since 1919. 

Dr. Stuart, a prisoner of the Japanese in 
Peiping for almost four years, arrived in New 
York November 28 and immediately tackled a 
variety of questions concerning the rehabilita- 
tion of the physical plant of Yenching in con- 




DR. JOHN LEIGHTON STUART 

ference at the offices of the Associated Boards 
for Christian Colleges in China. 

A gentle-mannered, smiling, and quiet-voiced 
man, Dr. Stuart said that his principal suffering 
during his long incarceration came from mo- 
notony and loneliness. He was able to receive 
books and an occasional food package through 
the Swiss Consulate in Peiping. 

“The Chinese are enthusiastically grateful for 

j ( Continued on page 2) 
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Dr. Mei Cites Contrasts of College Life 
In U.S. and China in Talk at Oberlin 



Differences and similarities between college students in China 
were interestingly dealt with in a recent talk to Oberlin 
Y. P. Mei, acting president of Yenching-in-Chengtu, and 
history at Oberlin. Dr. Mei said in part : 



“The scholar in China through the ages has 
held a place of importance such as is hardly 
equalled anywhere else in the world. At the 
head of the four social classes stands the 
scholar, followed by the farmer, the artisan, 
and the tradesman. You will note that the 
soldier has no place in this system at all — an 
admirable social structure perhaps, until you 
have to fight a war against foreign aggression. 
Admiration for wealth in China is almost al- 
ways tinged with suspicion. It is only the edu- 
cated man that commands universal respect, 
pure and undefiled. The scholar is the brain 
of the government, the arbiter in local affairs, 
and is expected to be 
a living example of the 
“superior man,” the 
ideal of perfection 
since Confucius. 

“This time-honored 
social esteem for the 
scholar is still a living 
force today. But, of 
course, the modern 
Chinese student is no 
more the stoop-shoul- 
dered, ‘white - faced’ 
scholar of yore. The 
present - day Chinese 
students are not unlike 
the students of Amer- 
ica. They are young 
and gay and full of energy as well as quite 
capable of mischief. They play games and pub- 
lish campus papers. They hold debates and 
picnics. They study books for learning, and 
they study their professors for grades. Ex- 
cept for two or three women’s colleges, prac- 
tically all institutions are now coeducational. 
The Chinese students have heard a great deal 
about universities in foreign countries from 
their teachers and friends, and a large num- 
ber of them want to pursue advanced studies 
abroad, and especially in America, which will 
make them even more like the American stu- 
dents. 

Women Students Are Few 

“Total college attendance in China during 
the war has been reported to be about 50,000, 
which means one student to nearly every 
10,000 population. The students are very con- 
scious of their responsibility toward their less 
fortunate fellow countrymen, and the educa- 
tion-for-service idea is widespread. The pro- 
portion of women students is probably not 
more than twenty per cent. When a father 
can’t send all children to college, the chances 
are 4 to 1 that, the girls are left out. But the 
Chinese women students, though a relatively 
small group, are a plucky lot and often the 
pride of their institutions. 

“Another outstanding difference is the 
usually sober and silent appearance of Chinese 
students. It has been the despair of many a 
new American teacher in China to try to culti- 



and in America 
College students by Dr. 
now visiting professor of 



Mrs. Quon Honored by 
Mothers of California 



The California State Mother of 1945 
is Mrs. Albert T. Quon of Los Angeles, 
born of Chinese parents in Honolulu, 
devoted worker for UCR, mother of 
four brilliant youngsters, and a shining 
example of how true worth as a citizen 
can overcome racial prejudice and sus- 
picions. 

Mrs. Quon was elected State Mother by 
the Golden Rule Foundation, which an- 
nually chooses the woman to be so hon- 
ored by individual states and by the na- 
tion. She is a graduate cum laude of the 
University of Southern California, where 
she majored in music. Before her mar- 
riage to Albert Quon, West Coast busi- 
nessman, she taught music in Chinan and 
Shanghai universities. 



vate responsiveness in classroom conduct. Not 
a few at first thought the Chinese students 
were either insolent or dumb. The Chinese 
students in American colleges, on the other 
hand, have usually been puzzled by the gen- 
eral eagerness to speak up in classroom dis- 
cussions when, as it often turns out, there is 
not the slightest evidence that the participant 
knows what he or she is talking about. The 
Chinese student is terribly afraid of losing 
face. Unless he is dead certain he has a point, 
he prefers to hide his ignorance. Sometimes 
when he is quite sure of his ground, he would 
still want to wait to be discovered and spring 
a surprise. This seems to give him a pleasure, 
more subtle and poignant. Apparently the dif- 
ference here involves, among other things, the 
tempo and pace of life in the environment in 
general. 

Chinese Are More Mature 

“Still another point. The Chinese students 
are more mature, possibly physically older by 
a year than the average American students of 
the same college class, but certainly a good 
deal more serious-minded. Most of them have 
witnessed suffering from a tender age, and 
their middle school course is much stiffer than 
that of the American high school. Twenty-five 
years ago it was the students in China that 
brought on the intellectual movement known 
as the Renaissance. Fourteen years ago it was 
the students who agitated for military resist- 
ance against Japanese aggression with the slo- 
gan, “much rather be jade crushed than 
earthen ware whole!” And today it is the 
students who are discussing constitutionalism 
and demanding democratic government." 
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Stuart Sees U. S. Aid 
As China's Big Need 

( Continued from page 1) 
all the help given them by the American Gov- 
ernment and by the American people through 
United China Relief and other agencies,” said 
Dr. Stuart. 

“When the average Chinese identifies a stran- 
ger as an American, his face immediately lights 
up with a smile. They will welcome us as 
friends and advisors above all other foreigners 
in the great tasks ahead of them. They need 
our administrative skills and technical knowl- 
edge and are eager to combine with Americans 
in jointly operated projects on a wide scale.” 

The great tragedy of a desultory and ex- 
hausting civil war menaces China today, Dr. 
Stuart believes, and he thinks the United States 
should help solve the internal problems by 
working in close and sympathetic cooperation 
with the Soviet Union and the British Govern- 
ment. The great danger, he thinks, is that these 
Allies may withdraw their interest and help 
just when they can contribute to the internal 
unification that China needs today. 

A rift in the Communist political front be- 
tween Mao Tse-tung and the military faction 
led by Gen. Ho Lung aggravates the present 
situation, Dr. Stuart said. “His opponents feel 
that Mao was conceding too much in his con- 
ferences with the National Government at 
Chungking. They promptly instigated wide- 
spread military action seeking to enforce their 
demands for reform and concessions by the 
Kuomintang. But I believe that on both sides 
there is great sincerity of purpose and agree- 
ment that one strong central government run 
on democratic lines is the basic essential for 
China.” 

Dr. Stuart believes the Communists are justi- 
fied in insisting upon a complete political ref- 
ormation to eradicate the still surviving system 
of corruption and “squeeze” and give the 
masses of people a chance to attain a higher 
living standard. 

During the occupation, the Japanese removed 
nearly all the more valuable equipment from 
the Yenching plant at Peiping, Dr. Stuart said, 
but they did not damage the buildings. So far, 
they have proved most cooperative in restoring 
the stolen equipment. Dr. Stuart will return 
to China after he and trustees of Yenching 
have completed plans for the rehabilitation of 
the university. 



POWELL’S SON NOW HEADS “REVIEW” 



After nearly four years’ suspension, the 
China Weekly Review has resumed publica- 
tion in Shanghai, its masthead listing J. B. 
Powell as editor and publisher. 

While J. B. Powell continues his recuper- 
ation from mistreatment by the Japanese after 
Pearl Harbor and receives new honors as an 
author and lecturer in the U. S.j his son, John 
W. Powell, is carrying on the Review, which 
was established in 1917. 
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CHUNGKING “ELEVATED” CONQUERS THOSE 360 STEPS. New cable tramway 
from Yangtze ferry landing eliminates dreaded climb to heart of the city, rising 60 met- 
ers to Lin Sen Road. The two cars now providing service were built of steel of Chinese 
manufacture. 



UNRRA Seeks Experts 
In China Health Work 

The Health Division of UNRRA has re- 
ceived a request for 181 health experts for 
immediate field work in China. ABMAC has 
been asked to assist in recruiting the follow- 
ing specialists : 

21 General Surgeons 
6 Orthopedic Surgeons 
6 Genito-Urinary Surgeons 

21 Gynecologists and Obstetricians 
6 General Physicians 
6 Dermatologists and Syphilogists 
6 Ophthalmologists 

20 Otolaryngologists 
6 Radiologists 

21 Dentists 

6 Pediatricians 
6 X-ray Technicians 
6 Laboratory Technicians 
6 Sanitary Engineers 
1 Public Health Engineer 
1 Public Health Nurse 
6 Regional Public Health Nurses 

30 Clinical Nurses 

Applicants must be in good health and under 
55 years of age. They are invited to write to 
Dr. Szeming Sze, UNRRA, 1344 Connecticut 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 




HAPPY IS THE WORD for those who dodge the old familiar climb into Chungking. 
Each cable car on the new tramway seats 42 passengers. Photos by Chinese Ministry of Information 



Frank Johnson Leaves UCR 



The hearty best wishes of his co-workers 
go to Frank T. Johnson, who resigned as UCR 
director of publicity on December 1 to or- 
ganize his own public relations firm at 366 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Since the fall of 1943, 

Mr. Johnson has edited 
all UCR publications in- 
cluding News of China, 
and supervised the mul- 
titude of other activi- 
ties that go to make up 
our publicity program. 

He will be fondly 
remembered for his 
brisk enthusiasm, his 
unfailing good cheer 
and his unforgettable 
portrayal of leading 
roles in UCR Christmas 
plays of 1943 and 1944, 
in which he invariably 
brought down the house, 
and left it limp but happy. 



Congratulations— and Thanks! 



Dr. and Mrs. James McFadden Gaston, 
who spent thirty years in medical mission 
work in China, celebrated their fiftieth 
wedding anniversary on December fourth 
at their residence in Deland, Florida. 

A unique feature of the informal invita- 
tion, inviting friends to join in the celebra- 
tion, was a request “that no gifts be made 
but an offering for United China Relief 
will be accepted.” 



In wartime China there is approximately 1 
physician to 40,000 of population ; in America 
1 to 750. In China there is 1 hospital bed to 
every 10,000 people ; in America 1 to every 256. 
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The China-India pipeline from Calcutta, 
India, across Assam to Kunming, China, is 
2,000 miles long — the longest pipeline in the 
world. The Stilwell Road is 1,044 miles long. 




Frank T. Johnson 
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Gov. Edison Stresses China’s Vast Needs 
In Appeal for Clothing Collection Drive 



By CHARLES EDISON 
UCR National Chairman 



When 50 little children in one remote Chinese village are found stricken with 
gangrene solely because they lacked warm clothing, we get a vivid picture of China’s 
tragic need today. When we learn that scores of millions of men, women, and chil- 
dren in China are absolutely destitute as a result of the war we cannot but feel 
that Victory and Peace will be empty words until we have brought at least the bare 
necessities of existence to those who fought 
so bravely in our cause for eight terrible 
years. 

Suffering on a mass scale hitherto unknown 
throughout all history exists in China today. 

In what was occupied China at least 13,000,000 
people have already been found without ade- 
quate clothing or any means of subsistence. 

These were people overrun and enslaved by 
the invader who robbed them of everything 
they had. 

50,000,000 other Chinese escaped the Japan- 
ese juggernaut and went inland, some for al- 
most 1,500 miles— on foot— to carry on the 
long heroic resistance. What few possessions 
they could take with them have long since 
been used up. During the war, their economic 
position, far from being improved, was ren- 
dered still more desperate by the ravages of 
inflation. These millions of war refugees must 
now leave the interior and return to the vil- 
lages and towns once lost to the Japanese. For 
many this means an overland journey on foot 
of many hundreds of miles through devastated 
country which cannot yield them even the 
barest means of subsistence. China’s winters 
can be bitterly cold, and the first necessity is 
to get clothing to these migrants so that they 
may survive their arduous journey. 

Some of them have already returned to 
their former homes only to find that profit- 
able work is almost nonexistent, that the crops 
have failed or been destroyed by the invader, 
and that the mills have either been bombed out 
or are stagnant in the wasteland of a shattered 
economic system. 

These people, whose tremendous fight for 
freedom once inspired the Allied cause every- 
where, are actually unable today to obtain 
for themselves the simple essentials for sur- 
vival. We in America are blessed with plenty. 

Certainly we have no possible excuse for fail- 
ing to share with our friends in China just a 
little of our good fortune — the extra clothing 
that we will never miss. The United National 
Clothing Collection stands ready to do most of 
the job for us — the great job of putting warm 
clothing on Chinese men, women and children 
and new hope in loyal Chinese hearts. We must 
all act immediately and wholeheartedly to make 
this collection campaign an overwhelming suc- 
cess. 



HOW TO GIVE CLOTHING 



During January, contribute to your local 
United National Clothing Collection — a large 
share of the clothes collected will go to China. 
Thereafter send, by parcel post to United China 
relief, c/o Brethren Service Center, either at 
New Windsor, Maryland, or Modesto, Calif. 

Please do NOT send clothes to the New 
York Headquarters of United China Relief. 




A Victim of Want in China 



More UCR Committees 
List Interesting Activities 

Twenty-one additional UCR Committees 
have reported special UCR activity in their 
communities in recent weeks. They are: 
COMMUNITY CHAIRMAN 

Amsterdam, N. Y Reginald Harris 

Bristol, Conn ...William P. Calder 

Charlottesville, Va Miss Mattie Pitman 

Cobleskill, N. Y Miss Alice R. Chien 

Denver, Colo Mrs. Elizabeth Quereau 

Clarence J. Daly 

Erie, 111 Charles W. Robbe 

Fargo, N. D_ Mrs. Joseph Snyder 

Frankfort, Mich Judge George A. Bennett 

Hutchinson, Kan ...R. C. Woodard 

Independence, Mo Charles R. Layland 

Oxford, Ohio..... Rev. Eliot Porter 

Pass Christian, Miss Miss Julia Frye 

Pittsburg, Kan Edgar Mendenhall 

Plattsburgh, N. Y -....Miss C. Lilly Nelson 

Redfield, S. D C. D. Sterling 

Red Wing, Minn William A. Mossberg 

Rochester, N. Y Harry P. Wareham 

Sac City, Iowa Mrs. Luella M. Crewdson 

Urbana, Ohio Vance Brand 

Utica, N. Y Dr. James Gordon Gilkey, Jr. 

Upper New York State W. G. Hillen 

J. D. Hatch 



LOHUI CANAL TO OPERATE 

China’s greatest irrigation system, the Lohui 
Canal in Shensi, after more than twelve years 
of construction, will soon begin operation. After 
the canal is completed it will bring water to 
many thousands of acres of land. 

In the course of its construction, many tools 
first used to dig the canal during the Han Dy- 
nasty have been unearthed. The course of the 
canal today is nearly the same as was laid about 
2,000 years ago. 
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Returned U.S. Officer Describes Effects 
Of War and Inflation on Chinese People 

by Major Samuel Engle Burr, Jr., A.G.D. 



My mission in South China was to introduce and implement a program of informa- 
tion and education activities for U. S. forces on duty there. This included supervi- 
sion of radio stations, publication of news reports, distribution of papers and maga- 
zines, directing an orientation program, supplying text books for local classes and 
discussion groups, and 

nonexistent. The villages in the Kunming area 
are clusters of houses built of sun-dried brick 
with thatched roofs. One day, I saw such a 
roof burn. The people living in the house 
dragged their few possessions into the street. 
These consisted of a couple of straw mats, a 
very old and battered chest of drawers two feet 
high, two large pottery jars (one half full of 
beans, the other of sunflower seeds), and some 
bundles of rags that constituted their entire 
supply of extra clothing. 



helping to popularize 
the program of the 
CBI Branch of the 
United States Armed 
Forces Institute. 

The city of Kun- 
ming in wartime was 
a marvel to behold. It 
was overcrowded with 
all sorts of people 
from all parts of Chi- 
na, with a generous 
sprinkling of people 
from other countries, 
too. There had been 

no local building program to take care of 
the increase in population. Some of the old 
buildings had been destroyed in air raids. The 
result was an unbelievable crowding of many, 
many people into inadequate quarters. 

Furnishings in the poorer homes were almost 




MAJ. BURR 



No Loitering on Streets 

All of the people I saw in China were eter- 
nally busy. There seemed to be no beggars 
or loafers. Persons on the streets appeared to 
be going on definite errands — there was no 
loitering. In the little fields that surrounded 
the city and villages, farmers and their wives 
worked side by side. Groups of coolies labored 
on the roads and landing fields. Drivers urged 




A CHINESE MOTHER does the laundry on the sidewalk while tending shop and 
baby at the same time. Photo by Chinese Ministry of Information. 



their water-buffalo and Mongolian ponies along 
their way. 

City streets and country roads were colorful, 
constantly changing pictures. While a certain 
shade of blue predominated in the clothing of 
the people, there were enough other colors to 
present a varied scene. And every so often, 
there would be something unusual to Western 
eyes — a funeral procession, a brightly decorated 
sedan chair, a strange uniform, a condemned 
criminal being led to his punishment. 

The financial situation in China is difficult for 
Americans to understand or appreciate. Where 
people lack adequate food and clothing, they 
carry bundles of paper money that has a large 
face value but little buying power. A good din- 
ner in a native restaurant cost American sol- 
diers anywhere from $1200 to $2000 in Chinese 
paper money. But we then were able to get 
about five hundred Chinese dollars for one 
American dollar, in the open market. Money 
changers did a thriving and profitable business 
on the streets of Kunming, but the inflationary 
process was a ruinous one for most people. It 
had a bad effect upon our troops, for it dis- 
torted their ideas as to the value of money. 
For example, the cost of a haircut was $60 
Chinese and no one thought of taking the $40 
change from a one hundred dollar bill. 

Black Market is Rich 

The scarcity of goods and the inflation of 
Chinese currency led to a serious black market 
problem. Almost anything could be bought on 
the black market, but at what a price ! Stores 
and roadside stands displayed such things as 
electric fans, alarm clocks, fountain pens, 
Scotch whiskey, jade jewelry, fine pieces of 
silk cloth, embroidered wall hangings, and other 
rare articles, both native and imported. The 
amounts asked for them were such that a few 
wealthy refugees and the American soldiers 
were the only ones who could consider them. 

The masses of the Chinese population live in 
poverty, reduced to a mere day-to-day exist- 
ence, with hardly enough clothing to cover 
them and to keep them warm and with no ade- 
quate food supply available. It is essential that 
our American relief activities be continued for 
many months if not for years to come, for 
surely it will take a long time for the Chinese 
with all their industry and enthusiasm, to sta- 
bilize an economy shattered by eight years of 
war — a war they fought and helped to win 
against such cruel odds. 



POST-WAR CHUNGKING 



Chungking has the jitters, but for a different 
reason this time. It’s a place of rumors and 
whisperings ; all the people one meets are be- 
ginning to pack, and are considering what to 
take with them down the river. One hears 
snatches of conversation like “Shall we fly or 
shall we go by river? Shall we have Christmas 
in Nanking, or Peiping? Hankow is a good 
place, of course, where the river and the rail- 
ways meet.” And so it goes on. 

— China Convoy, Friends Ambulance 
Unit Report . 
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THESE PICTURES show line of march of medicines from compound loading station 
to camel-back courier and to Bethune Memorial Peace Hospital. 

Member Agency National War Fund 



Writer Views Facets 
In China Situation 



A long trip through turbulent North China 
and talks with Communists, Nationalists and 
Americans and civilian officials are the basis 
for a study of the four major factors in 
China’s situation prepared by William H. 
Newton for the Scripps-Howard newspapers : 

The Nationalist Government 

“Headed by Chiang Kai-shek, it is closest 
to the United States in ideology and in cul- 
ture. Many members were educated in the 
United States or have traveled there. They 
are grateful for American aid and support. 

Criticism: The Nationalist government is 
almost authoritarian in form ; orders come 
from the top and practically no one questions 
them. Most key jobs are held by old-time 
Kuomintang leaders. There is little opportunity 
for progressives to make their views felt. 

The Chinese Communists 

They have put some reforms in effect in 
areas they control. The program involves aid 
to small farmers and elimination of graft and 
inefficiency in government. 

Criticism : The reforms axe in effect in small 
areas only and may be only window dressing. 
In contrast to the Nationalists, the Com- 
munists do not permit criticism of their gov- 
ernment in the areas they control. The Na- 
tionalists charge that in battle the Commun- 
ists are using poorly armed peasants as front- 
line troops and the Communist leaders are in- 
clined to regard the party ahead of the na- 
tion. The Communists are obviously much 
closer to Russia ideologically than to the 
United States. 

Russia 

American and Russian interests meet here. 
One well informed American said: “America 
and Russia will never go to war over the 
Balkans, but China is the one place in the 
world where the interests of both nations are 
directly involved. A unified China is a bridge 
between America and Russia; a divided and 
warring China could be an incubator of fric- 
tion between them.” 

U. S. official say Russia has been above- 
board in its diplomatic dealings with China. 

Japs 

There are about 2,000,000 Japs scattered 
through China. The United States will assist 
repatriation, but Gen. Albert Wedemeyer, top 
U. S. commander in China, says he does not 
contemplate that our troops will remain in 
China until repatriation is accomplished. After 
our troops leave, the Japs and their Chinese 
collaborators potentially could organize vast 
areas and dominate them economically.” 



MEDICAL AID BY CAMEL BACK 



Pictures on this page show how China Aid 
Council gets medical supplies from Yenan to 
the International Peace Hospitals and their 
branches and clinics. Transport by donkey and 
horse packs supplements the camel couriers. 
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A SMILING WELCOME greets the arrival of books given by American children through 
the Treasure Chest of Books at the Yu Tsai school for gifted children near Chungking. 



Books 



CHUNGKING LISTENING POST. By Rev. 

Mark Tennien. Creative Age Press, Inc. 
—$2.50 

“Chungking Listening Post" is an engross- 
ing account of life in wartime China as seen 
through the eyes of a Maryknoll missioner, 
Father Mark Tennien, whose untiring efforts 
and good common sense were responsible for 
the lives of a large proportion of Americans 
and Chinese imperiled by Japanese bombs. 
Father Tennien’s book has little to say about 
the work accomplished by its author, but is 
rather an objective account of life in China 
during the difficult war years. 

Father Tennien modestly recalls his news 
broadcasting over a Chungking station, 
XGOY, but is reluctant to tell about the fran- 
tic Japanese efforts to locate it, about the 
ceaseless bombing which pursued it, or about 
his own caution which kept its deep studio- 
cave a secret to the last. Here is a tale of 
courageous young priests and Chinese patriots 
who risked their lives under enemy fire to 



bring relief and succor to the unfortunates of 
Occupied China; of an indomitable young 
priest who outwitted the enemy by calling 
himself “an American of Irish extraction”; of 
the innocent victims of ruthless Japanese 
treachery; above all, it is the tale of a young 
man whose life was dedicated to the service 
of humanity. Although Father Tennien’s 
work was not spectacular, it can best be 
summed up in the words of General Joseph 
W. Stilwell: “If you like people who have 
courage and live only for unselfish service to 
others, you will enjoy reading Father Ten- 
nien’s book.” 

Rev. Mark Tennien is a member of the 
Relief and Rehabilitation Committee, a tech- 
nical sub-committee of the United China Re- 
lief Chungking Committee on Coordination. 
He is also a member of the United Clearing 
Board. 



BLOOD BANK TO MOVE TO NANKING 

The Chinese Blood Bank will move from 
Kunming to Nanking the end of this year if 
transportation is available. It will be attached 
to the Army Medical Center there. 



Half Naked Youngsters 
Guard Flocks in Gobi • 

Extremities of want in which children shep- 
herd flocks in frigid weather without even 
sufficient clothing to cover their bodies are 
reported to Indusco from Sandan, Kansu, a 
little village on the edge of the Gobi Desert. 

Last year a Bailie School to train boys to 
become skilled technicians was set up by the 
Chinese Industrial Cooperatives. There is a 
wealth of raw materials in Sandan which the 
cooperatives hope to turn into the many prod- 
ucts China needs so badly, but in the midst of 
this potential wealth are some of the most 
poverty-stricken people in the world. In the 
winter, when the temperature sometimes goes 
to 40° below zero, children of the local herds- 
men watch the flocks of sheep wearing onlv 
a jacket, for the families cannot afforJ 
trousers. 

The Bailie Schools and the industrial co- 
operatives plan new wealth for this forgotten 
area but until their program can get well 
started there is a bitter need for warm 
clothing. 
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